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INDIAN NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT: 
IMPACT OF REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA—THE USSR 


ERIK KOMAROV 


THE PUBLICATION OF source material, memoirs and historical studies 
which made their appearance after independence? makes it possible 
to form a generalized notion about the scope and results of the 
influence on India, of the revolutionary process in Russia and of 
socialist development in the USSR. The present paper constitutes 
an attempt to offer such a notion. Ifit is to be adequate, the impact 
of revolutionary Russia and the USSR on the development of the 
Indian national liberation movement should be analysed as a whole. 
But to this day, wittingly or unwittingly, matters are occasionally 
presented in such a way as to reduce this impact to the activity of the 
communists and other advanced forces and individual leaders and 
thus to the relations which prevailed within the national liberation 
movement itself. Actually, however, this stimulating impact revealed 
itself much earlier than the emergence of the communist movement 
in India, and throughout her subsequent efforts for independence 
this impact, in one form or another, has been experienced by many 
sections which stood and stand far removed from “communism”, or 
have even been its adversaries. At the same time, the activities of 
the communists and other vanguard forces and the complex and 
‘contradictory relations of unity and struggle within the national 
liberation movement (something that in its own way manifested itself 
back in the first decade of the 20th century) reflected, and were a 
factor in, the onward development of this movement. 


In India groups of propertied classes which found themselves 
drawn into bourgeois development proceeded to form a new class— 
the bourgeoisie — economically, and especially organizationally, 
politically and ideologically, and, at a more or less modern level, 
already in the 19th century, earlier than in many other Asian 
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countries. Meanwhile, the masses then actually remained a media- 
eval folk. Their awakening was yet to come and in the 19th century 
their ‘resistance to colonial and feudal-landlordist exploitation and 
oppression usually manifested itself in spontaneous and semi-sponta- 
neous stray uprisings of essentially mediaeval type. The early signs 
of the awakening of the Indian grassroots had begun to make them- 
selves felt in some places only by the end of the 19th century. This 
awakening proceeded very gradually in the 20th century. In other 
words, in colonial India the nascent bourgeoisie achieved ideological 
maturity and political organization way before the awakening of the 
masses. i 


This factor largely enabled the national bourgeois leadership 
to play a progressive role drawing the grassroots into the national 
"liberation movement and thus facilitating the protest against their 
age-old downtroddenness galvanizing them into action and, at the 
same time, controlling the movement itself. Nevertheless, due to the 
exacerbation of class and other social contradictions and the drawing 
of the masses into the anti-imperialist movement, this movement of 
'necessity developed and multiplied forces of social transformation — 
already not only bourgeois, but also anti-capitalist. This was largely 
due to the fact that the Soviet Union had proceeded to give a 
practical expression to new, socialist perspectives for social progress. 
In India itself the forces which asserted these new perspectives for 
social progress, above all the communists, stood in the vanguard of 
a struggle for national freedom. Thus, the development: of the 
-rational-liberation movement as a whole led to the intensification 
and radicalization of the struggle for national freedom and increas- 
ingly promoted social progress. 


It should also be noted that the forward-looking Indians begin- 
ning with Rammohun Roy (1774-183:) had been exhibiting a keen 
interest in revolutions and freedom movements elsewhere drawing 
inspiration from them although, of course, the development of the 
Indian national movement was determined primarily by India's own 
‘conditions. This makes more natural the impact of the first 
Russian revolution of 1905-1907 and still more that of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. This impact could scarcely be media- 
ted, or not be mediated at all, by the material support of the libera- 
tion movement in colonial India and then the Soviet-Indian 
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‘relationships could hardly be institutionalized on an appreciable 
.Scale. That was precisely an example of an ideological-political 
influence. However, this example exercised magnetic attraction, 


Revolution of 1905-1907 and India 


In those years India exhibited the first upsurge of the organized 
political struggle against the colonial authorities (the Swadeshi 
‘movement, boycott of British goods, railway and factory strikes 
which culminated in a general strike of political protest held in 
Bombay in 1908 ). In 1906 the National Congress first demanded 
Swaraj as self-government within the British Empire, which 
presupposed a compromise with the colonial rule. However, the 
advanced national circles had already set their eyes on independence. 


At the break of the century the Indian national movement 
developed two basic conflicting trends — the “moderates”? and the 
“extremists”, as they had come to be known by the early 20th century. 
The moderates' social ideal was bourgeois society attained in the 
west, more specifically, in Britain — an ideal which they worshipped. 
The “moderates” criticized the remnants of mediaevalism, and 
especially the autocracy and exploitation of the colonial rule of 
India, referring to it as ''un-British". Assuming that the Indian 
.masses constituted a force of destruction and that the British rule 
represented the force of order, they strove for a compromise with 
this autocratic.rule. Subsequently the “moderates” came to be 
known as liberals. This is justified if bourgeois liberalism is viewed 
as a trend in the liberation movement which was acquiring a mass 
character, the liberals reflecting bourgeois elitarian interests in this 
movement. 


The “extremists” strove to unfold mass action against the 
colonial rule up to its elimination following a republican ideal. 
Therein lay their democratism, in contradistinction to the liberal 
approach of the “moderates”. At the same time the “extremists”, in 
their striving for national unity in the face of the alien rule, did not 
go further than the liberals in the socio-economic field. Both 
the “moderates” and the “extremists” at best advocated a limitation 
of the feudal-landlordist exploitation of the peasantry. The 
“extremists” already spoke of the exploitation of the workers in 
the British-owned factories and began to draw the workers into 
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anti-colonial action. As a rule, however, they gave no thought to the 
exploitation of the workers by the Indian factory-owners or even 
objected to its limitation because the development of national 
enterprise (Swadeshi) was at stake. Thus, the democratism of the 
“extremists” was purely nationalistic. In the main, it was the 
democratic content of the bourgeois nationalism of an oppressed 
nation, ie, a protest against national oppression. However, in 
appealing for a mass movement for national freedom, the “extremists”, 
unlike the “moderates”, were then actually opening up prospects for a 
struggle for social transformation. The **extremists" called themselves 
*nationalists"— a term which has become attached to them in 
historiography. However, the ‘‘moderates’? were undoubtedly 
nationalists as well. They then dominated the National Congress 
protesting in their own liberal way against national disenfranchise- 
“ment. This is what makes it appear that it would be more accurate 
to describe the “extremists” as nationalist democrats. Ideologically : 
close to the “extremists”, who operated legally comprising a substan- 
tial group in the National Congress, stood members of illegal groups, 
who are now usually referred to as “revolutionaries”. 


A characteristic of the ideology of the nationalist democrats, 
which distinguished them from the liberal “moderates”, was a 
moralistic criticism of “western”, or “modern” civilization, i.e., 
bourgeois society as the omnipotence of money.- Hence, their 
romantic idealization of the past and, still more, a turn to hindu 
religion, in which they saw the principal manifestation of national 
distinctiveness, This criticism of bourgeois society combined in 
the best exponents of nationalistic democratism with a certain 
criticism of social inequalities and feudal landlordist oppression. 
They already saw contradictions of bourgeois development However, 
unlike, for instance, the Russian marodniks, they, as a rule, were 
incapable of advancing any ideal, even if Utopian, of social structure 
other than the bourgeois. Although some of them already came in 
some vague contact and sympathized with socialist ideas, what the 
Indian nationalist democrats then could propose was only some 
perfection of the bourgeois society itself (‘‘modern civilization’’), by 
preaching “hindu revival", or the “making of a European society 
with India’s religion’? (Vivekananda). Politically, the turn to 
religion was primarily geared to mobilize the masses, Incidentally, 
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'the turn to religion on the part of the leading Indian nationalist 
democrats did not bear a fundamentalist character, their activity 
actually leading to the continuation,.on a far broader scale, of that 
bourgeois religious reformism which came to the scene in India in 
the 19th century. The nationalist democrats advocated precisely a 
secular state in India. 


The nationalistic (and socially petty bourgeois) romanticization 
of the past by the nationalist democrats of the early 20th century 
should on no account be identified with the advocacy of extant 
Indian mediaeval and semi-mediaeval social relations by the Indian 
conservatives—exponents of the feudal-landlordist circles and the 
related bourgeois groups, although ostensibly the two coincided and 
the petty bourgeois nationalistic idealization of patriarchal times 
could pass into conservatism. Nor should one identify the nationa- 
-lists’ turn to religion at the break of the century with communalism. 
However, objectively it could further communalism and in the case of 
some nationalists it later passed into communalism, which was called 
forth by contradictions of bourgeois development and was encoura- 
ged, and taken advantage of, by the authorities. In the course of 
subsequent development of the national liberation movement the 
forward-looking freedom fighters relinquished the romantic idealiza- 
tion of the past and the turn to religion. However, these idealistic 
orientations, which took shape in the movement, in the main, in the 
early years of the 20th century, long persisted in it playing an in- 
creasingly inhibiting role. Atthe same time, the conservative idea- 
lization of the past, especially the communalist exploitation of 
‘religion, developed into a more and more important political tool of 
"the conservative and colonialist forces. 


Even a very brief outline of India's ideological-political scene by 
the turn of the century requires a mention of the previously little- 
known fact that some forward-looking Indians were familiar with 
socialist ideas already at the close of the 19th century. In 1890 
lectures on socialism were given in Bombay in which Marx was 
named “probably the greatest in socialist history" and which, accord- 
ing to reports of the day, were enthusiastically welcomed by the 
local audiences. Despite their moderateness, these lectures by a 
Fabian invited from London caused irritation in Bombay's Anglo- 
.Indian circles. In the 1890s sympathetic articles on socialism were 
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.written in Calcutta by Rabindranath Tagore. There are other 
evidences of a similar kind. Of course, this amounted only to a 
vague familiarity of very few people with socialist ideas and ‘their 
perception was purely emotional. However, it was also a symptom 
of the future. 


Thus, already at the beginning of the 20th century India’s ideo- 
logical-political scene represented a multiform pattern. Below, it 
will be shown that the revolutionary events of the time in Russia— 
-the first Russian revolution — influenced fairly diverse aspects of this 
scene. : 


Political Impact 


Studies carried out in the last two decades have incontrovertibly 
demonstrated that the revolutionary events of 1905-1907 in Russia 
attracted far greater attention in India than it was previously custo- 
‘ary to believe.* These events became a vital topic in the then 
„political scene of India playing a role in the formulation of national 
demands, in a search for methods of waging the liberation struggle 
and in its very conduct, in the political polemic within the national] 
movement, and in the development of social thought. They were 
considered in the policy-making of the colonial rulers. The very 
phrase “Russian methods" then gained currency in India. It 
developed a dual meaning. On the one hand, it was used to expose 
the autocracy of colonial rule, which the Indians associated with the 
czarist autocracy in Russia. On the other hand, the phrase now 
came to be used in India in reference to the revolutionary experience 
of Russia—an experience which, as far as they understood it, the 
Indian freedom fighters tried to implement. Although direct con- 
tacts between revolutionary Russia and awakening India were then 
extremely scant and the Indians had only remote notions about the 
revolutionary struggles in Russia, the historical scope and significance 
of the first Russian revolution of 1905-1907 were such as to exercise 
an obvious impact on the national liberation movement in India 
of those years. i 


. In 1904-1905 the imagination of many Indians was struck by 
Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese war. ‘In India the outcome of 
„this war was taken as a collapse of a myth atout the inevitability 
.and invincibility of western dominance of peoples of the east, which 
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had ‘gained ground in the long years of colonial and semi-colonial 
subjugation. This undeniably promoted urges for liberation, but 
only emotionally. Japan's victory simply could not provide any 
indication as to how India herself could proceed towards freedom. 
Furthermore, the interests of Japan, which itself had then entered 
the road of colonial seizures, coincided with the imperialist interests 
of Britain and Japan's foreign policy obviously favoured the.British 
rule in India. This became obvious when the Russo-Japanese war 
had not yet formally ended. A British-Japanese treaty concluded in 
August 1905 indicated, among other things, that Japan would concur 
with Britain in protecting the latter's interests in India. In India 
this treaty aroused protests. In November 1905 Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, the leader of the “moderates”, said : 


The entire population is kept disarmed. And, as though it was 
not enough humiliation to the Indians to be deprived thus of 
their natural right to bear arms in defence of their hearths and 
homes, England has recently entered into an alliance with 
another Oriental nation—a nation that has borrowed much in 
the past from India—to repel foreign aggression on the borders 
of India and, incidentally, to perpetuate the present state of 
bondage for the Indians themselves.’ 


And when India became the scene of a wave of national libera- 
tion movement, Japan's ruling circles bluntly announced their 
support of the British rule in India. . A report from Tokyo published 
in the Times at the end of July 1908, precisely during the general 
strike in Bombay, which was accompanied by .numerous street 
clashes with the police and the troops, said : 


India, it is declared, owes her. present fortunate condition 
entirely to competent and benevolent British rule. If the Indian 
agitators attempt to rebel against the latter they will, in a view 
of the press here, inevitably bring disaster upon themselves and 
postpone indefinitely that measure of autonomy which England 
will surely grant if by patient efforts the Indians establish their 
title to it.* 


To suggest that Japan's victory in the Russo-Japanese war was 
anything like the key external factor that stimulated an upsurge of 
the Indian freedom movement in the early decade of the 20th 
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century would be tantamount to belittling the level of political 
thinking and information of the Indian national leaders, Among the 
abundant evidence of the actual stato of affairs there is a statement 
by Sir Valentine Chirol, the London Times correspondent in India in 
those years : 


There were Indians to whom it meant even more than a mere 
humbling of a great European power by an Asiatic race. It 
meant also a giant blow to the autocratic system in Russia, and 
to that system Indian extremists never tired of likening a system 
of Indian Government concentrated in all-powerful bureaucracy, 
British officialdom in India was denounced as the counterpart 
of the chinovniks who ruled and ruined Russia in the name of 
the Tsar. It followed that it had to be fought if necessary with 
the same weapons which the Russian revolutionists were 
learning effectively to employ.® 


The blow struck at the czarist autocracy by the first Russian 
revolution was welcomed by all the participants in the national 
"movement ranging from the moderate liberal leaders of the then 
Congress to the members of the first illegal national revolutionary 
organizations. However, their perception of the revolutionary events 
in Russia and the direction and intensity of their attention were, 
naturally, far from identical. The **moderates" were attracted above 
all by the convention of the Duma, while in the Duma itself they saw 
something they would be happy to have in their own country. In 
demanding self-government for India within the British empire 
Dadabhai Naoroji, in his presidential address to the Calcutta session 
of the National Congress held in 1906, said : 


The free citizens of that empire by birthright and pledged 
rights are far more entitled to self-government, a constitutional 
representative system, than the peasants of Russia.’ 


Such a logic was fairly typical of the liberals, who sought to 
obtain and carry out a ‘‘constitutional representative system” 
without the people. Gokhale said in his presidential address to the 
Congress session of 1905 : 


What we ask for at present is a voice in the government of the 
country, not for. the whole-population, but for such portion ‘of 
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it as has been qualified by education to discharge properly the 
responsibilities of such association.” 


Gokhale appeared to have in mind only one million people, 
which accounted for 0°5 per cent of the country’s adult population. 
Their own fears of the revolutionary movement, which were 
characteristic of the liberals, and, at the same time, their attempts 
io put pressure on the autocracy by alluding to this movement in 
expectation of concessions were then already in evidence in India. 
And because India herself was only taking her early steps toward a 
vigorous struggle for freedom, the “moderates”, addressing the 
British rulers, referred most emphatically to Russia. For example, 
Rash Behari Ghosh, addressing the Congress session of 1906, said 
that if India was 


deprived of her just political rights then the condition of India 
might become like that of Ireland, or even (sic) that of Russia.® 


The "extremist" leaders in India and Gandhi, who was then 
staying in South Africa, saw in the experience of the first Russian 
revolution, and derived from it, what then was of crucial importance 
for the growth of the Indian national liberation movement — mass 
political action, above all, political strike. 


It is noteworthy that this point was made in more detailed terms 
precisely by Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) and Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948). Referring to the All-Russian 
political strike of October 1905, Gandhi said : 


The present unrest in Russia has a great lesson for us... The 
Russian workers and all other servants declared a general strike 
and stopped all work. "They left their jobs and informed the 
Czar that unless justice was done, they would not resume work. 
What was there even the Czar could do against this? ...We, 
too, can resort to the Russian remedy against tyranny ... We also 
can show the same strength that the Russian people have done.” 


In 1905 Tilak, having Russia in mind, wrote that *'people's 
resistance and strikes are no mean forces," that "strikes everywhere" 
forced “the Czar, the mightiest among kings", to make concessions 
to the people.!? Addressing a meeting held in 1906, Tilak, accor- 
ding to a police report, directly called on his audience to “learn from 
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Russia what to do".** Bepin Chandra Pal, pointing to the Russian 
example, wrote that the “people ... can organize strikes and by mere 
passiveness bring the administration to a standstill’’.2% Aurobindo 
Ghosh pointed out that ‘‘a series of strikes organized on a giant scale 
had led to the first triumph of Russian freedom".!* A leaflet which 
was in circulation in Bengal in 1905 said : 


Bengalis! Don't despair on account of having no weapons. 
Look at the Russians! See how they are making the revolu- 
tion. You must do the same.!* 


All these appeals were not mere words. Tilak’s conviction in 
1908 led to a general strike in Bombay, which lasted six days 
(equalling the. number of his years of imprisonment), which was 
joined by 100,000.: This greatest mass action in India of those 
years was noted by Lenin as evidence of the incipient awakening of 
the Indian masses, above all, the industrial workers, and as a pre- 
cursor of the collapase of the British rule — the “Russian-style 
British regime in India".!5 However, it became known only recently 
that the general strike in Bombay was organized following the 
example of the general political strike held in Russia in 1905. This 
is testified by a report of the Bombay governor, who specially indi- 
cated that the “ ‘general strike’ was one of the Russian methods 
advocated by the violent party".!* In 1907 the “extremists” also 
called for a “general strike" in Bengal, where their agitation in 1906- 
1907 led to à number of strikes of factory workers and railway- 
men.*" In 1908 Gandhi organized his first hartal and strike of 
miners in Transvaal. 


It follows that the Russian revolution of 1905 stimulated the urge 
for mass action which had already been rising in India setting 
examples of such actions, especially that of a general political strike. 


However, although Gandhi and Tilak, as well as other Indian 
nationalist democrats of the day, did appreciate the strikes in Russia 
and derived a lesson for themselves, they hardly took note of the 
armed uprisings of workers and the peasant unrest in Russia. 
Gandhi, who rejected revolutionary violence in principle, and pre- 
cisely in those years was developing his methods of non-violent mass 
protest action, mentioned the uprisings in Russia but claimed that 
they had yielded no results. 
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' The idea of an armed uprising was set forth in India at the turn 
-of the century by underground national revolutionary organizations 
which, being only in their infancy, were scant and inexperienced and, 
above all, usually stood far removed from the grassroots, True, 
Bengal was already a scene of appeals for a rising against alien rule 
issued precisely to the peasants. Anti-colonial agitation was also 
conducted in the Punjab villages. But such appeals, although they 
were of importance as the early appeals of the freedom fighters to 
the peasant masses, were exceedingly rare. Little or no organiza- 
tional-political activity was conducted among the peasantry. Small 
wonder the members of the early illegal Indian organizations, just as 
the nationalist democrats, who operated illegally as well, failed to 
notice both the workers’ uprisings and the peasant struggles in 
Russia. However, they heard about the activities of the Russian 
revolutionaries in the czarist army (although references, for instance, 
to the Potemkin revolt are not yet on record in India) for, as they 
advanced the idea of a national uprising, they actually counted 
precisely on an uprising in the colonial army and revolutionary 
Russia set an example in this regard as well. Referring to this 
example, Yugantar, the newspaper of the Bengal revolutionaries, 
directly appealed in 1907 for revolutionary work among the 
troops : i | 


Many people have observed in the Russian revolution that 
there are many partisans of the revolutionaries among the 
Czars troops... The revolutionaries have additional advan- 
tages where the ruling power is a foreign power... Much work 
can be done by. the revolutionaries very cautiously spreading 
the gospel of independence among these native troops**. 


It is on record that the revolutionaries attempted to make 
contacts with the Indian soldiers of the colonial army, that soldiers 
(not in uniform) joined mass meetings held in the Punjab and Bengal 
in 1907, and that Tilak intended to send Indians for military training 
abroad so that they could take the lead of the rebel troops.!*? 
However, revolutionary uprisings as such in the Indian army did not 
break out practically until the end of the colonial rule. Following 
the uprising of 1857-1859, in which the crucial role was played by the 
sepoys, the authorities adopted various measures which until a 
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certain period ensured the loyalty of the armed forces, Besides, the 
Gandhian national leadership was far from striving for shaking 
it. However, as a result of the continued growth of the national 
movement the urge for freedom eventually proceeded to mount in the 
armed forces — something which manifested itself on the threshold 
of independence playing its role in the process which led to it. 


The “revolutionary impatience’ of the members of the under- 
ground organizations shortly led them to embrace individual terror. 
Similar actions of the revolutionary organizations of the Russian 
narodniks in the latter half of the 19th century and of the SR grou- 
pings at the beginning of the 20th century were taken by the national 
revolutionaries of India as an example, especially since in the sensa- 
tional press reports about the events of the first Russian revolution it 
was precisely the acts of individual terror that were presented as the 
"Russian methods" of the revolutionary struggle. In 1908 the 
Indians received from the SR emigrants in Paris, translated and 
brought to India something like an instruction entitled General 
Principles, which was concerned with the structure and functioning 
of a conspiratorial organization, and a manual for bomb manufac- 
ture. Bombs manufactured according to this manual became the main 
tool of the Indian underground organizations. 


However, the Indian revolutionary emigrants also met Bolsheviks. 
The reminiscences of Bolshevik M Pavlovich about his encounters 
with Indians in Paris indicate that he talked to them about mass 
mobilization and struggle. This was supported by Hem Chandra Das 
who said that the emigre socialists from a European country, who, 
staying in emigration in Paris, met Indian revolutionaries and intro- 
duced them, among other things, to “socialism and communism” try- 
ing to convince them that “bombs, revolvers, etc. should take second 
place to other methods, which the members of underground orga- 
nizations should learn". Das said that “they did not believe that the 
people would promptly rise in a revolution in a country like 
India.”*° Socialism was also mentioned in the General Principles, 
which, among other things, referred to the necessity of spreading 
ideas among the masses but emphasized conspiratorial activities. 


The Russian revolution set an example of heroism and selflessness 
which was necessary to the rising freedom movement. That was 
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why in those years Gandhi,. who rejected revolutionary violence, 
nevertheless specially accentuated the heroism of the Russian 
revolutionaries, particularly the young ones, saying that their selfless- 
ness was a good example to his compatriots. Gandhi wrote in 
1905 : 


Itis admitted on all hands that men taking such risks, must 
be brave and patriotic ... They serve their country selflessly. 
It will be no wonder if such a country succeeds in achieving 
freedom from tyranny.** 


Ideological Impact 


There are reasons to believe that the revolutionary process in 
Russia began to influence India back in the 1890s and precisely in 
the ideological sphere. Among other things, it is a well-known fact 
that in those years Leo Tolstoy exercised an influence on Gandhi. 
Tolstoy's exposure of the oppression and exploitation of the masses, 
of bourgeois civilization and the colonial enslavement of the east, 
including India, was actually conditioned by the urge for liberation 
in the rising revolution in Russia. Writing about Tolstoy, Lenin said 
that “his universal significance as an artist and his universal fame 
as a thinker and preacher reflect, each in its own way, the universal 
significance of the Russian revolution".*? It would be true to say 
that Tolstoy's powerful voice was bringing to India the urge for 
freedom of the mounting Russian revolution in a form that could 
best be understood in the then India. Tolstoy’s exposure of 
exploitative society and bourgeois civilization from the standpoint of 
the "eternal" principles of morality and the “eternal” truths of 
religion, his religious-ethical searchings and his Utopian hopes for 
social transformation via his moralistic preaching of self-perfection 
all largely dovetailed with the sentiments and concepts of the Indian 
thinkers and public figures of his day, who exhibited a nationalist 
democratic stand, including Gandhi. It dovetailed much more than 
the views of the revolutionary narodniks, let alone the marxists in 
Russia, both then being almost totaly unknown in India. It is 
also noteworthy that in Russia itself the transitional epoch of the 
breakup of patriarchal relations as a result of capitalist development 
— the epoch which gave rise to Tolstoy's teaching — ended, as 
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Lenin pointed out, with the revolution of 1905-1907.: Meanwhile, in 
colonial India a more or less similar historical epoch lasted much 
longen: 

' Atany rate, Tolstoy’s teaching with its critical edge as well as 
with its weaknesses and contradictions played in India a far more 
significant ideological-political role than in any other, country. At 
the initial stage, at the turn of the century, it was precisely the 
critical edge of Tolstoy's teaching that influenced the development of 
social thought in India. Whereas her nationalist democrats of the 
day in criticizing “modern civilization" actually called only for the 
perfection of bourgeois society by affirming in it some moral 
principles ("Indian spirituality"), Gandhi, following Tolstoy, 
theoretically rejected bourgeois society as such. In his pamphlet 
Hind Swaraj (1908), he advanced like Tolstoy, as a social ideal, a 
society of equal and free peasants and artisans. Although this 
social ideal of Tolstoy and Gandhi was purely Utopian, it was of far 
deeper critica! and mobilizing importance than appeals for some 
*spiritualization" of society (B C Pal) which could then be heard 
in India. Leaning on this ideal, Gandhi's criticism of “modern 
civilization" — bourgeois society — and its product, the colonial 
rule, which he referred to as ''satanic", was addressed precisely to 
the people, gaining Tolstoyan pathos. Gandhi wrote in 1908-1909 : 


The workers of the Bombay factories are slaves ... It doesn't 
look as though those who enrich themselves due to the 
factories should be found to be better than the other rich ... It 
is stupid to expect that an Indian Rockefeller will be better 
than the American Rockefeller ... The rich support the British 
rule. They are interested in its stability. ae 


Above all, Tolstoy’s own well-known appeal to the Indians bore 
precisely a mobilizing, agitational character. In his Letter to a Hindu 
(1908) Tolstoy called on the Indians : - 

Do not resist evil, but also yourselves participate not in evil, 
in violent deeds of administration, of the law courts, in collec- 
tion of taxes and, what is most important, of the soldiers, and 
no one in the world will enslave you. in 


This specifically Tolstoyan appeal for a | general boycott of the 
colonial authorities was actually an appeal precisely for mass 
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political action, even though it was formulated on the basis of the 
Tolstoyan preaching of ‘‘non-resistance to evil by violence". In 
India the Letter to a Hindu was taken as an exposure of the colonial 
regime and precisely as an appeal for resistance. By his Letter 
Tolstoy actually joined in the polemic which was in progress between 
the ‘‘moderates” and the “extremists” on the side of the latter. For 
instance, the newspaper Vihari wrote : 


Count Tolstoy declares that a handful of Englishmen would 
have found it impossible to enslave the teeming millions of 
India, if the latter had refused to enlist themselves in British 
Army and to pay taxes to the British Government. Such plain 
speaking was badly required in India, but our leaders were on 
the contrary engaged in singing praises of the British rule in 
India while the English replied to such praises by uttering 
platitudes about leaving the country to the people in fullness of 
time.*^ 


Whereas the Vihari, in its polemic with the "moderates"', referred 
to Tolstoy's opinion, Gandbi himself, in his own mild polemic 
with the “moderates”, referred directly to the events in Russia indi- 
cating that the Russians '*do not send petitions and stop there." It 
follows that both Tolstoy's appeal for a general boycott of the 
British rulers of India, which stemmed from the events of the first 
Russian revolution but was formulated by the writer on the basis of 
his own ethical teaching of *non-resistance to evil by violence", and 
the events in revolutionary Russia, particularly the. all-Russian 
general strike, themselves gave Gandhi a substantial impetus to the 
organization of mass actions against the colonial authorities in India 
— political campaigns known as non-violent non-cooperation and 
civil disobedience (satyagraha). 


Gandhi's non-violence, which largely took shape under the influ- 
ence of Tolstoy's teaching, was conditioned by many factors and 
phenomena of socio-political life in the then India. It was largely 
due to the adverse correlation of forces between the rising national 
liberation movement and the imperialist rule. In his own way 
Gandhi made this point himself. ‘‘To fit ourselves against them (the 
English) with arms thousands of Indians must be armed. If such a 
thing is possible, how many years will it take ?”*® But Gandhi was 
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guided by more than this pragmatic consideration, He followed his 
own social ideal, which was also engendered by that epoch in India. 
“To arm India on a broad scale is tantamount to Europeanising it," 
he wrote. “Then it will find itself in as deplorable a position as 
Europe.”*" With this social ideal Gandhi, like Tolstoy, specifically 
associated his moral-ethical ideal, which took in the humane strivings 
of the awakening people and the basic moral standards evolved by 
mankind over the centuries. 


At the same time, Gandhi’s non-violence, especially the experience 
of his guidance of the mass anti-colonial actions of the 1920s-1930s, 
obviously exhibited some characteristics of the bourgeois nationalism 
of an oppressed nation in the Indian conditions. It was above all 
apprehension and an urge for checking the mounting socio-class 
conflict within the Indian society itself. Gandhi in his own way made 
this point directly in expressing his fears with regard to the possi- 
bility of the “destruction of the social structure" by the “awakening 
masses" and by insisting on reforming this structure only by compro- 
mise. It is also fairly characteristic that Gandhi’s insistence on non- 
violence, while it came to resistance to the authorities, accepted 
violence on the part of the latter. Whereas Tolstoy in his Letter 
appealed to the Indians to “participate not in violent deeds", above 
all those of the “soldiers”, Gandhi, on the contrary, demanded 
obedience to the colonial superiors on the part of the Indian soldiers 
and civil servants because, as he put it, otherwise, “If I taught them 
to disobey I should be afraid that they might do the same when I am 
in power. ?* ` 


His doctrine of non-violence enabled Gandhi largely to combine 
the political positions of the nationalist democrats — the ‘‘extre- 
mists’’, who advocated mass action, and those of the liberals — the 
*moderates", who feared such action. While organizing mass 
action — the aim of the “extremists” — Gandhi, at the same time, 
clearly limited it above all by his demand for non-violence, which 
largely represented a transformation of the principle of ‘“constitu- 
tional methods", the liberals insisted on. Such a combination of 
the stands of the “extremists” as democrats and the “moderates” as 
liberals enabled Gandhi to take the lead of the National Congress 
and to achieve this fairly soon — already by 1920, i.e, only five 
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years after his return from South Africa to India, where he had not 
been widely known shortly before. 


Appeals for national unity, so typical of the nationalists, already 
combined in Gandhi’s endeavour with his criticism of the ‘rich. 
Nevertheless, his nationalistic concept of the unity of all Indians 
and his urge for achieving it in a struggle against foreign rule stood 
behind Gandhi’s ideological and political position. That is why, 
like the other Indian nationalist democrats, he saw in the Russian 
revolution of 1905 a common struggle of “both the rich and the 
poor" against the czarist autocracy., Tilak was still more articulate 
in expressing a similar concept of some absolute universality of the 
liberation movement in Russia. In 1907 he said that 


in Russia people of lower as well as upper classes, professionals 
and students, workers and factory-owners, editors and shop- 
keepers, organized strikes everywhere and, without caring for 
anything, persistently and courageously put forward their 
demands before the Czar.*? 


At the same time, in India herself the “extremists” already saw in 
the workers a mass force in a national movement which they strove 
to promote. However, with extremely few exceptions they still 
refrained from raising the question of strikes in the Indian-owned 
enterprises. in defence of the workers. It is noteworthy that in 
addressing the striking workers of the British-owned Clive Jute Mills 
in Calcutta in 1906, A C Banerjee, who attempted .to organize 
a trade union there, told the workers about “the spirit of aggression 
and arrogance” of capitalism — but precisely of “European capita- 
lism in India.”*° Nevertheless, the very fact that the “extremists” 
and Gandhi appealed to the people, above all actually to the workers 
as a mass force, which was more capable of taking organized action 
than other sections, was of immense importance for the develop- 
ment of the national liberation movement as well as for social 
progress. 

In 1906-1907 some attempts to set up workers' trade unions, 
above all as national organizations, were made in Maharashtra and 
Bengal. It is fairly indicative that in this context, too, mentions 
were made, among other countries, of Russia. According to a 
government report, Tilak, addressing a meeting held in Puna in 
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1906, “urged the necessity of having unions and organizations 
throughout the country similar to those in England, America and 
Russia to present the grievances of the public."** In 1907 Tilak, 
writing in his newspaper the Kesari, said in no uncertain terms that 
it was vital “‘to take up the work of organizing unions of the Western 
type and run them without break."?* The actual implementation of 
this appeal began after 1917 already in new conditions and with 
certain changes in Tilak’s own approach, and that of the other early- 
20th-century nationalist democrats, to the workers and the masses. 
This will be discussed further. 


Their urge for a vigorous struggle geared to overthrow the 
colonial rule led even the authors of the early-20th-century appeals 
to the masses to introduce a new element in the freedom fighters’ 
‘approach to social contradictions, including those in the countryside. 
A: leaflet entitled Who Is Our Raja? (Who Rules Us ?), which was 
circulated in East Bengal in 1906 and was perhaps the first appeal of 
the Indian national revolutionaries to the peasants, said among other 
things : 
Hitherto we have endured everything (from the foreigners), 

: relying upon the babus and zamindars. But we will not rely 
upon them any more. We are mere cultivators, but we are 
not slaves, whilst they are. Nothing can be expected from 
them ... We will name our panchayats and chaukidars. We 
will never pay revenue (actually rent) if it is enhanced. If the 
zamindars oppress us we will give up our lives and take 
theirs.** 


This was already an indication of what could be done by the 
people themselves — the peasants. The appeal to the peasants with 
an exposure of foreign rule as well as of the higher classes, as found 

‘in the leaflet Who Is Our Raja ?, was then a very rare, if not the 
only, exception. Nevertheless, in 1910 one of the leading zamindars 
said : ; 

We zamindars know that Government interests and ours are 
one and that we both must stand or fall together. We have 
nothing ‘to fear while under the aegis of British rule; we 
shall have much to fear if that power ceases to be domi- 
nant,?* 
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Some Indians were already beginning, in a way, to feel the social 
significance of the revolutionary movement in Russia. Indication of 
this was given back in 1900 by Swami Vivekananda (1863-1901), 
who was perhaps one of the first Indians to call himself “a socialist". 
While in Paris in 1900 he met the well-known Russian revolutionary 
P A Kropotkin. In his truly prophetic statement Vivekananda 
said: “Iam wondering where the first ‘Sudra State’ (a state of the 
working people) will be established, It must be either in Russia or 
in China".?5 In 1908 Sister Nivedita ntet a group of Indian revolu- 
tionaries in Calcutta, provided them with revolutionary publications 
and told them about the Russiam revolution as the “revolutionary 
struggle of the poof against the rich.”*°* 


After 1905 a number of [indians in emigration éntered into contact 
with the working class aird socialist movement in western Europe and 
America. Two Indians, Madam B R Cama and S R Rana, parti- 
cipated in an International Socialist Conference held in Stuttgart in 
1907. Addressing the conference, Cama said, among other things, 
that the day would come When thé Indian people would “awaken and 
take the example of our comrades in Russia, to whom we extend 
our special fraternal! gréetings."** As recorded ih his memoirs by 
Virendranath Chattopadhaya, it was from Cama that the Indian 
emigre revolutionaries heard about Lenin. They were above all 
attracted’ by the Bolshevik taadi on the right of nations to self- 
determination .*® 


The acceptance of socialist ideas ag such by the progressive 
Indians and, still more, their propaganda in India lay ahead. But 
even the very fifst acquaintance of sme Indian freedom fighters 
with these ideas broadened theif horizons and, above all, deepened 
the democratic orientation of their nationalism as nationalism of an 
oppressed nation, promoting their secular approach. Now India also 
had its utopian-socialist plans of social recortstruction although such 
plans were rare exceptions. In 1908 Tagore, addressing the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, proposed a plan for something like collective 
farming based on modern technology. But the plan also envisaged 
a compromise with the Zamindars, whom Tagore warned by saying 
that *oppressing the peasants was tahtámount to carrying dynamite 
in one’s pocket." 
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The very possibility of a spread of socialist ideas in India already 
struck horror in the hearts of the upper classes. In 1910 a leading 
zamindar, the Maharaja of Burdwan, already gave thought to what 
should be done in order to have “the awakening of the masses to be 
guided into proper and healthy channels." Thus he urged the 
authorities not to permit ''western socialism to spread among the 
masses of India and to take a deep root there."?* In 1913 B C Pal 
already foresaw that 


in proportion as the powers of government are gradually trans- 
ferred from the present foreign bureaucracy: to an Indian 
bourgeoisie in that proportion will develop the antagonism 
between the interests of this new ruling class on the one hand 
and those of general masses of the country on the other.*? 


In those days he spoke with horror of the forces of destruction 
which he felt could be generated in semi-mediaeval India by the 
*hunger-driven socialism of Europe." Possibly; this was also due to 
the fact that against the background of the decline of the national 
movement before the first world war the “extremists” departed 
from their former politica! radicalism, most probably for tactical 
considerations. At any rate, in 1919 B C Pal, just as the other 
“extremist” leaders, welcomed the October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia. i 
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The first Russian revolution of 1905-1907 was taken in India 
above all as a “lesson” (in Gandhi’s words) of mass political move- 
ment aud determination to fight. However, it also stimulated a 
search for a new social ideal, That was why Vivekananda and 
Gandhi in their own way already felt the world significance of the 
revolutionary process which was going on in Russia. Gandhi wrote 
in 1905: 

If the Russian people succeed, this revolution in Russia will 
be regarded as the greatest victory, the greatest event of the 
present century.*! 
Influence of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
The nature of the present paper being what it is, it has to be confined 
to what the author holds to be the basic manifestations and forms of 
the multiform influence exercised by the victorious October Revolu- 
tion and socialist development in the Soviet Union on India. 


JOU 299 | 
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The very news about the October Revolution was taken in India 
as something of major importance for herself.* Already in December 
1917 Annie Besant, in her presidential address to the session of the 
National Congress, said that “the Russian Revolution and the 
probable rise of a Russian Republic in Europe and Asia" were 
among -the factors which “have -entirely changed the eoneilons 
before existing in India.’’** . 


The speaker also stressed the “awakening of the masses” in 
India. On the other hand, a report of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Commission issued in 1918 plainly said that the revolution in Russia 
“has given an impetus to Indian political aspirations,"'4* 


1. Indians were not slow in realizing that Soviet Russia was the 
first state in the world to sympathize with and support the national 
liberation movement and that it was ‘‘the greatest opponent of 
imperialism” whose “record with the nations of the east has been", 
as was pointed out by Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘‘just and generous."'** 
Such was one of the main features of acceptance of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in India and, correspondingly one of 
the basic manifestations of Soviet influence on it throughout the 
subsequent period. In 1919, according to an intelligence report, none 
other than Tilak had “‘the strongest hopes of the deliverance of India 
by the Bolsheviks."** In 1920 Lajpat Rai said that “the Bolshevik 
government has freed all the oppressed nations of Russia," 46 


Subsequently, irrespective of their attitude to “communism”, the 
Soviet political and socio-economic system and developments in the 
USSR, India's national leaders—fighters for her freedom— were well 
aware that the very existence of the Soviet Union weakened imperia- 
lism more than anything else in the world and this alone gave hope. 
“If the future is full of hope", Nehru said in 1936, “it is largely 
because of Soviet Russia and what it has done "** Denouncing the 
impending fascist aggression, the Congress at its 1936 session empha- 
sized “the solidarity of the Indian people with the enslaved peoples 
of the world and with the peoples of the USSR."** Even Subhas 





' * In India the overthrow of thé autocracy in Russia in February (March) 
1917 was met with acclaim. However, the socialist revolution which came in 
October (November) 1917 left the February revolution far behind. 
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Chandra Bose, the only Indian leader to commit a fatal blunder; 
above all for himself, by entering into collaboration with nazi Germany, 
attempted to persuade Hitler to refrain from launching, an aggre- 
ssion against the Soviet Union. In 1941 Tagore, already on his 
deathbed, said he was convinced that the “Soviets will succeed, they- 
alone will curb the beast,"*? i.e., fascism In 1942 Gandhi said: 
“Roos naheen haar sakta, Roos haar jaega to gareebon ka kown 
rahega ?" (“Russia cannot lose the war. If Russia loses the war who 
will look after the interests of the world's poor 77)5? Obviously, this 
applied to India herself. In 1942 he also publicly declared that the 
Russians had done *'great things for the proletariat.” 57 


2. Another characteristic manifestation of the effect of the 
October Revolution was that it stimulated the rise in India of mass 
organizations of the working people—trade unions, and subsequently 
peasant organizations. 


As mentioned earlier, the idea of setting up western-type trade 
unions was proposed back in the early decade of the 20th century. 
However, in those times appropriate attempts were rare and un- 
successful.* At any rate, India’s nationalist democrats could not yet 
bring themselves to defend the interests of the working people in 
opposition. to those of the propertied classes, still less so, on the 
practical plane. Tilak called upon these classes to “take the masses 
by the hand’’ in order to draw them into a political movement.’ His 
appeals to the worker in those days remained purely nationalistic. 
Tilak and a number of other forward-looking national leaders exhi- 
bited a far broader vision in the years which followed the Great 
October Revolution. In 1919, addressing workers’ meetings, Tilak 
insisted on the necessity of “unity” and “organization” in a struggle 
against "your main enemy"—the foreign government. However, 
he also said : “The authority of the workers’ organizations is going 
to grow in the process of time and it is the workers who are 
going to become rulers."^? In 1918 in Ahmedabad Gandhi took the 
lead of India’s first large-scale strike in Indian-owned textile 
factories. India first found itself swept through by a wave of strikes 


* In the 1890s India had an Amalgamated Society of Rallway Servants— 
Englishmen and apparently Anglo-Indians. Other trade unions were practically 
non-existent in India before 1918. 
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which culminated in 1921, when the total of strikers exceeded 
600,000. Since 1918 trade unions had been mushrooming in various 
parts of the country. Already in 1920, actually on Tilak’s initiative, 
was formed the All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC). Addressing 
its first session, the chairman, Lajpat Rai, said : “We must organize 
our workers, make them class-conscious and educate them in the 
ways and interests of commonweal.” “European labour," he added, 
“has found another weapon in direct action. On top comes the 
Russian worker who aims to establish the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,"5* At the same time, the newspaper Aaj wrote that swaraj 
could not be won “without the help of the workers”, while a con- 
fidential report of the authorities about the 1922 press said : “‘extre- 
mist hindi papers are laying great stress on the organization of 
labour, both industrial and agricultural.”3* — ' 


Something like a side effect (but by no means an unimportant 
one) of the influence of the October Revolution was the fact that it 
gave a spur to work among the masses, their organization and the 
advocacy of their immediate requirements on the part of those who 
regarded such activities and even mass anti-imparialist action as a 
medium of preventing the spread of “Bolshevism” in India, Such an 
approach goes back to the time when the communist movement in 
India was only in its infancy but the spirit of the October Revolution 
had already made itself felt in the country’s political atmosphere. 
Thus, addressing the AITUC session in 1921, Swami Vishvananda, 
the first trade union leader of the coalminers, said (according to the 
proceedings) that f 


the spirit they (delegates to the session) were seeing today 
around them was not engendered by him (the speaker), but it 
had come from outside and if they were to stem the tide of the 
surging wave the only remedy lay in the Trade Union Congress. 
And if proper steps were not immediately taken Russian 
Bolshevism would enter India and would spread like anything.** 


In 1919 Gandhi said that ‘‘civil resistance" was “the most power- 
ful antidote against Bolshevism”, adding that “those who are trying 
to crush the spirit of civil resistance are but fanning the fire of 
Bolshevism.” 5° Incidentally, it was precisely then that Gandhi, 
launching a campaign of “nop-cooperation”, came to take the lead 
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of the National Congress, in the teeth of opposition from the liberals, 
who, following officialdom, were prepared to accuse Gandhi himself 
of Bolshevism. Apparently, the prospect of Bolshevism in India in 
his hands was also becoming a means of bringing pressure to bear on 
the colonial rulers. At the same time, Gandhi decidedly rejected 
attempts to intimidate the national leaders by Bolshevik Russia. 
“Why,’’ he said, “should any Indian government fear Russian 
Bolshevik or any menace ?"57 


It is obvious that while the first Russian revolution promoted the 
spread in India of the very idea of mass action against colonial rule, 
the October Socialist Revolution stimulated the creation of mass 
organizations of the working people. This was a conditio sine qua 
non of the continued growth of the national liberation movement and 
the country's social development in general lending the national 
liberation movement vigour necessary for victory. While in 1905- 
1907 and even in 1919-1922 the wave of workers' strikes followed 
upsurges of the national liberation movement, already in 1928 it 
preceded a new upsurge of the movement. In 1946, when almost 
two million factory and office workers went on strikes—something 
which resembled a general strike— mass strike action, alongside a 
rebellion (it also came to be known as strike) of the ratings of the 
Royal Indian Navy and unrest in the army and police, formed the 
climax of the liberation movement in India, which gained indepen- 
dence in 1947. 


3. Of special importance was that new perspective for social 
progress which was being opened up by the October Revolution and 
socialist development in the USSR. More than anything else, 
attitude to these new prospects disclosed the socio-class orientation 
of various political forces in India reflecting their antagonisms. At 
the same time, in the final analysis it was precisely the impact of 
socialism in the USSR on the development of India's socio-political 
thought, and thereby on the political activity of the freedom fighters, 
that stimulated its growth. 


It is fairly indicative that the former “moderates” (let alone the 
loyalists as such and various conservatives), as a rule, exhibited a 
hostile reaction to the establishment of Soviet power in Russia. 
These former “moderates” were already passing from the scene, 
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However, as it was trying to.adopt itself to the new. situation, 
liberalism as an elitarian-bourgeois ideology and politics, alongside 
conservatism and communalism, ‘continued to play a substantial 
role. The political leaders who held such positions totally rejected 
the relevance of the Soviet example thus expressing total non-accep- 
tance of socialism, especially by the elite of the propertied classes. 


Unlike the liberals, the *'extremist" leaders of the early 20th 
century ("Lal-Bal-Pal") as well as Tagore welcomed the October 
Revolution rrecisely as the creator of a new social system. True, 
Tilak insisted that the Bolsheviks were implementing ancient Indian 
tenets. Subsequently, similar 'statements came from Gandhi. B C 
Pal characterized Bolshevism as the elimination of ''exploitation and 
victimization by the wealthier and so-called higher classes.” 5? Lajpat 
Rai in 1921 said that Bolshevism was a "genuine idea which cannot 
be destroyed”.5*' Tagore in 1918 described Russia as “the morning 
star ushering in the sunrise of the new age."*? Young Nehru 
already in 1919-1920 gave thought to the practical significance of 
*the ideas underlying" the October Revolution which ''help us in 
solving the problems which affect our own country", assuming that 
“perhaps some form of communism will be found to suit the genius 
of the (Indian) people.’’*? Gandhi, who in 1919 saw in satyagraha 
an “antidote against Bolshevism”, noted with satisfaction in 1924 
that the only electoral qualification in the Soviet Union was ‘“‘honest 
labour.'*? In 1928 he said that the “Bolshevik ideal, that is 
sanctified by sacrifices of such master spirit as Lenin, cannot go in 
vain.” 98 U 


Already in 1917-1919 a number of national newspapers con- 
tained friendly outlines of the structure of the Soviet state and the 
socio:economic changes carried out in Soviet Russia. The Bombay 
Chronicle already in December 1917 said that “the Bolsheviks came 
with a definite scheme which took: into consideration the necessities 
of the peasants and promised immediate confiscation of lands for the 
people, "** in other words, nationalization. 


No wonder shortly after the October Revolution demands for 
a socio-economic transformation and appeals to the working people 
to,.combat the exploiters were first made in India. In 1924 the 
authorities confidentially reported that in Bihar ''the agitators are 
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4 
instigating the peasants to resist their zamindars by force", that “iù 
Bengal the agitators were striving to distribute lands belonging to the 
zamindars among the peasants.” 85 


There also arose a totally new concept of the national goal — 
swaraj. -Addressing a session of the AITUC in 1921, a delegate said 
that “the swaraj will be swaraj of the workers," that swaraj was 
necessary in order to ''prevent their employers from calling the 
police and military for suppressing and breaking strikes" and in 
order to “nationalize” the railways, mines, power stations and other 
public utilities.°® At the same time, the chairman of the session, one 
of the first trade union organizers in. Bombay, urged for steering 
“clear of the extreme individualism and Bolshevism and follow the 
golden mean of Fabian socialism." °". 


This shows how from the rising mass movement, especially 
the working class movement, combined with the ideological impact 
of the October Revolution, grew two new socio-political trends 
in India — the communists and the national ‘democrats, (The 
differences between the latter and the nationalist democrats will be 
outlined further). 


By the 1920s just a few small communist groups had made their 
appearance in India. The Communist Party was founded in 1925. 
However, it took the party several years to, assert itself as an. orga- 
nization, due, among other things, to persecutions and subsequently 
a ban, which remained in force until 1943. Nevertheless, already in 
1922 the communists were the first in India to advance a programme 
of major socio-economic changes proposing it to the National 
Congress at its 1922 session. Alongside a demand for complete 
independence (the.Congress thén demanded a dominion status) and 
universal franchise, the" programme provided for -the abolition of 
landlordism, the.nationalization of public utilities. an eight-hour wor- 
king day, the right of labour to organize, etc.°® : 


In 1922 the Congress refused to adopt the Communist-proposed 
socio-economic programme, though it bore precisely anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal (democratic) character, but was too radical for the 
Congress in' those days. It formulated its own progtamme, which 
partly resembled the.communist one, only in 1931. However, the 
main anti-feudal demand for the abolition of landlordism was not 
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advanced by the Congress almost until independence. And the very 
demand for complete independence was put forward by the Congress 
as an organization only in 1929. This reveals the objective inevita- 
bility of another period of struggle between the different forces in the 
freedom movement as well as the objective factors which led to the 
infantile disorder of “leftism’’ in the rising communist movement 
against the background of the national liberation efforts in this 
colonial country. 


Back in 1915; i.e. before the victorious October Revolution, 
Lenin said : 


Among the oppressed nations the formation by the proletariat 
of a party of its own at times leads to so bitter a struggle 
against the nationalism of the given nation that the perspective 
becomes distorted.?? 


Lenin's approach to the national liberation movement in India, 
whose people, back in 1916, he decribed as "fairly distinctive"'"9, 
found reflection, among other things, in his well-known discussion 
with M N Roy in 1920. Roy assumed that in countries like India 
the bourgeois-democratic national movement and the class struggle 
of the working people represented ‘‘two opposing forces and could 
not develop together." He suggested 


switching energy to the development and stimulation of the 
revolutionary movement in the east and adopting as the main 
thesis the assumption that the destiny of world communism 
hinged on the triumph of communism in the east." * 


Objecting to Roy in a discussion which took place in the Commi- 
ssion for the National and Colonial Questions of the 2nd Congress 
of the Comintern in 1920, Lenin (according to the proceedings) said : 


In Russia we supported’ the liberal and liberation movement 
during the struggle against czarism. The Indian communists 
must support the bourgeois-democratic movement without 
merging with it. Comrade Roy goes too far in saying that the 
destiny of the west depends exclusively on the degree of deve- 
lopment and strength of the revolutionary movement in the 
eastern countries. Although India has five million proletarians 
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and 37 million landless peasants, the Indian communists to this 
day have been unable to set up a communist party in their own 
country. This alone shows that “Comrade Roy's views are 
largely unfounded."*? : : 


In his recollections Roy said that he had taken a negative view of 
Gandhi as a retrograde and even that his attitude to Gandhi had be- 
come central to his differences with Lenin. According to Roy, Lenin 
assumed that Gandhi as an inspirer and leader of the mass anti- 
imperialist movement played a revolutionary role.** Lenin's Collec- 
ted Works do not contain a mention of Gandhi's name, However, 
in 1922 Lenin drafted a plan of an article entitled Notes of a Publicist, 
which remained unpublished. J udging by its plan, Lenin contemplated 
offering a broad panorama of the international situation of Soviet 
Russia of the time. Among other things, the plan contains the 
following thesis : “Two world fronts and betwixt: hindu Tolstoy- 
ist,’7* Most probably, “hindu Tolstoyist” was Gandhi, who in 
.Russia was frequently referred to as an ‘Indian Tolstoy”. Appa- 
rently, Lenin noted Gandhi's specific middle-of-the-road or wavering 
position as a nationalist leader in the “world battle" of capitalism 
and socialism. Lenin obviously did not think him an: enemy of the 
world front of socialism any more than he thought him a fighter for 
socialism. 


As is known, J V Stalin departed from Lenin’s stand on the 
national-colonial question, including the national liberation move- 
ment in India. Among other things, Stalin gave a negative 
assessment of Gandhi calling him a “liberal”. This coincided 
with a sectarian-dogmatic approach which was exhibited by the Indian 
communists when the 1920s were passing into the 1930s, and which, 
as mentioned earlier, was due' to the fairly contradictory circum- 
stances of the early stage of India’s own communist movement. 
Nevertheless, by the mid-1930s had. begun to te implemented the 
policy of a united anti-imperialist front foreseen by Lenin. This was 
now being done under conditions of the continued development of 
the national liberation movement contributing to its growth By the 
time of independence the communist movement had substantially 
:grown, itself becoming an organic factor in the country's socio- 
"political scene. xv 
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In 1931, nine years after the. communist proposal, the Congress 
adopted its socio-economic programme known as the Resolution on 
Fundamental Rights and-Economic Programme. This programme 
-included a number of points previously proposed by the communists. 
Its most radical provision said : “The State shall own or control key 
industries and services." However, the “own or control" formula 
lent itself to widely varying interpretations. The 1931 Resolution 
mentioned only “a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and 
revenue" (incidentally, in the early 19th century an appropriate 
proposal was made by Rammohun Roy) and “relief of agricultural 
indebtedness and control of usury".?5 However, the Congress did 
not set the task of abolishing landlordism. 


Nevertheless, it was the first programme of socio-economic trans- 
formation to be adopted by the almost 50-year-ald Congress. 
Undeniably, it was of importance in the efforts for independence, 
largely introducing the subsequent policy of the Nehru government, 
which was directed at the elimination of the colonial-feudal legacy. 
Before independence Gandhi proposed ideas regarding social trans- 
formation which were totally new to him and whose implementation 
could have gone beyond the framework of bourgeois interests. He 
advocated collective farming by the peasants and public ownership 
of land as well as “state ownership, where the large number of 
people have to work together." He said: “The ownership of the 
product of their labour, whether skilled or unskilled, will vest in 
them through the State.""* This leader of the mass movement for 
independence also relied on organized mass action for social trans- 
formation. “If the legislation proves to be incapable of safeguarding 
the Kisans’ interests, they will, of course, always have the sovereign 
remedy of civil disobedience and non cooperation."'?" 


In 1945 Nehru wrote: *'Socialist ideas, and the influence of the 
Soviet revolution, came in later to give a powerful economic turn to 
our thoughts.”7° Those whose thinking Nehru had in mind repre- 
sented a new trend in the Congress, which had taken shape when the 
1920s were passing into the 1930s. This trend was a sequel to, or, 
more exactly, the continued development of, the nationalist democra- 
.tism of the turn-of-the century “extremists”. Incidentally, whereas 
these “‘extremists’’ and Gandhi developed as socio-political figures 
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even before the first world war and the October Revolution (although 
Gandhi’s activity in India herself fell mostly in the subsequent 
period) Nehru belonged to that new generation of the Indian freedom 
fighters which had taken political shape after the October Revolu- 
tion. They were forward-looking leaders of the Gandhi-led Congress. 


Their democratism overgrew the framework ‘of protest against 
national oppression. Their nationalism fused with a pronounced 
urge for social reconstruction — something which was not to be 
found in the turn-of-the-century *''extremists" whom the present 
author refers to as “nationalist democrats’, The characteristics 
of the Congress leaders of the Gandhi times, above all Nehru, 
require a different term. "The" term “national democrats” appears 
to be an appropriate choice. Nehru told an indicative story about 
“how, as a result of information about the mounting peasant 
movement in Oudh in 1921-1922, during a Gandhi-led non-coopera- 
tion campaign, he had begun to realize the “‘insufficiency”’ of nationa- 
lism and the necessity for the Congress to introduce clarity on 
the question of “social goal.""? At the same time, the national 
democrats inherited the urges and hopes for overcoming social 
contradictions by "synthesis and co-operation" — a feature parti- 
cularly characteristic of nationalist approach in India. That was 
what Nehru said about his approach inherited from Gandhi.*? 

* 

Nehru and other forward-looking Congress leaders exhibited 
a new type of the critical attitude to bourgeois society as distinct 
from that of the early-20th-century nationalist democrats, and 
‘of Gandhi in the early 20th century. It grew into what Lenin called 
“subjective socialism".** This specific phenomenon of social thought 
had developed in many basically bourgeois-democratic liberation 
movements since the end of the 19th century. Among other things, 
subjective socialism was inherent in the Russian narodniks of the 
second half of the 19th century and the trudoviks of the early 20th 
century. Subjective socialist concepts became widespread in already, 
so to speak, modern forms, in the Indian national liberation 
movement, 


-a In India the question of social transformation was put on the 
order of the day, in the main, already when the world's first socialist 
State had come into being. Therefore to the Indian. freedom fighters 
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socialism symbolized the very. ideą of social transformation. Once 
this was-so, many of them, advocating changes which themselves led 
to the elimination of the colonial-feudal legacy rather than of 
bourgeois relations (i.e, were bourgeois-democratic changes), held 
these changes to be “socialist”. .That was the “subjective socialism" 
-of the Indian national democrats. For example, Nehru described as 
“mild socialist" a programme, of removal of feudal landlordism 
which he and his fellow-thinkers in the Congress of the United 
Provinces advanced in 1926.8% Subsequently, ‘Nehru and other 
forward-looking Congress leaders, especially those who were known 
as Congress Socialists, advocated the nationalization of the key 
industries as well as of the transport and minerals. However, this 
demand could actually remain only subjective socialist. Because it 
was not its advance as such that was of decisive importance but the 
possibility, degree and character of its implementation. The creation 
of an impressive public sector may keep within the framework of 
bourgeois development. However, in a country like India it largely 
ensures independent national development and necessarily leads to 
the formation of material and some social prerequisites for the 
subsequent transition to socialism. 


Denouncing * modern civilization", i.e., bourgeois society, the 
türn-of-the-century nationalist democrats nevertheless were actually 
incapable of assuming that India's modern society would be anything 
but capitalist, whereas Gandhi for the same reason simply rejected 
the very idea of creating modern society and, above all, that of 
industrialization in India. The October Revolution and the achieve- 
ments of socialism in the USSR revealed new prospects for social 
progress, while the Soviet example and Soviet-Indian cooperation 
stimulated economic modernization, and largely made it possible 
to carry it out in independent India by developing the public sector 
and introducing a certain degree of planning — a conditio sine qua 
non of the strengthening of her national sovereignty and her advance 
towards economic self-reliance. ` 

The activity of Gandhi and subsequently Nehru as the leaders of 
a wide-scale national liberation movement, which in India had a 
highly diverse socio-class composition, conditioned a specific complex 
character of their ideological-political positions, History knows 
other examples of ideologues and leaders of major social movements 
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of the epoch of rising capitalism giving, as Engels put it, “a general 
all-embracing expression to the manifold overlapping urges’®® 
of different classes and social strata which shared in the movements. 
The struggle for national liberation and the high political culture of 
such of its leaders as Gandhi and Nehru enabled them to give a 
certain general expression to various socio-class urges in India in the 
entirely new world conditions of the 20th century. 


Their specific complex ideology was based on the bourgeois nation- 
alism of an oppressed nation, which made it possible to combine 
liberalism and democratism. With the growth of the mass libera- 
tion movement and the deepening of the democratism this complex 
‘ideology, in its own way, -also reflected such strivings for social 
change as increasingly transcended in their development the bounds 
of bourgeois interests and became increasingly oriented to socialism. 
They formed a new element, which entered into growing contradic- 
tions with the ideological complex in which this new element had 
originally come into being. 


The subjective socialist strivings of many Indian freedom fighters, 
being to a greater extent a reflection of the impact of the achieve- 
ments of socialism in the USSR, in turn usually promoted the 
acceptance of the Soviet example thus helping it play a stimulating 
role. Nehru wrote : 


Some were attracted to commynism, others were not, but 

. all were fascinated by the advance of the Soviet Union ... by 

. , the amazing and prodigious efforts to create a new world of 
; „the dregs of the old ... If others could do it, why not we ?* 


> National democratism together with its typical subjective socialist 
approach in India constituted a powerful mobilizing force capable 
of resolving, by unfolding a mass freedom movement, the historic 
problem of achieving independence. It is also beyond doubt that 
this problem was also successfully resolved due to the struggle of the 
communist vanguard of the mass movement. It was resolved in the 
favourable conditions of the incipient formation of the world 
socialist system. The sum total of all these factors made it possible 
to establish in India substantial democratic traditions which play a 
major positive role in.its present national regeneration in the 
accumulation of popular forces for achieving further progress, 
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MARXISM AND THE RIGHT OF RESISTANCE 


DEBKUMAR BANERJEE 


There are innumerable principles of Marxism, 
but in the last analysis they can be summed 
up in one sentence: ‘To rebel is justified’. 


—Mao Tsetung 


Marx AND ENGELS were not the first political thinkers to note that 
people revolt against injustice. Nor were they the first to say that 
such revolts were justified. They were, however, the first political 
thinkers to tell us that the exploitative economy and its political 
organ, the state, cannot but be an embodiment of injustice, and the 
final cause of revolution lies “not in men's brains, nor in man's 
better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes in 
the modes of production and exchange." The changes in the mode 
of production and exchange lead to a situation in which the existing 
property relations become a fetter to further growth of productive 
forces. It is then that people realize how unjust the existing property 
relations are, and how unjust is the regime that seeks to perpetuate: 
them. As Engels puts it, 


The growing perception that existing social institutions are 
unreasonable and unjust, that reason has become unreason, and 
right wrong, is only proof that in the modes of production and 
exchange changes have silently taken place with which the 
social order, adapted to earlier economic conditions, is no 
longer in keeping.* 
In other words, it is the changed economic conditions that furnish 
the real grounds for resistance, though the resistance is sought to be 
justified by men with reference to the violation of ‘justice’, ‘rightness’, 
etc. by the rulers of society. To quote Plekhanov, 
The struggle for the most indisputable material interests 
necessarily rises before the disputing sides raise the most 
undoubtedly spiritual problem of justice ... The economic 
struggle arouses moral questions. * 


Reader, Department of Sociology, Calcutta University. 
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Marxism has placed the right of resistance on a firm objective, 
materialist, historical basis. It peeps through the mist of abstract 
notions to the real, final causes of political disobedience. None 
before Marx and Engels said that the contradictions inherent in an 
economic system make resistance against the ruling power a necessity, 
and it is this historical necessity that lends justification to acts of 
resistance. A class rebels against another class because it is com- 
pelled to do so by the prevailing economic system. An individual 
rebels against the state because he belongs to, or identifies himself 
with, the rebellious class. If the proletariat revolts against the 
inhumanity of the bourgeois state, it does so because “through 
urgent, no longer removable, no longer distinguishable, absolutely 
imperative need ... (it) is driven directly to revolt against this 
inhumanity.’’* 


Marx and Engels regarded the state as an instrument of coercion. 
Under capitalism, in their opinion, it is a weapon in the hands of 
the ruling class for exploiting and oppressing the proletarian masses. 
So to them it is not a question of a normally benevolent state occa- 
sionally doing a malevolent thing that calls for resistance ; it is a 
question of an out and out malevolent state consistently perpetuating 
‘exploitation and oppression. It follows from the marxian premise 
that there can be no moral basis whatever for political obligation to 
such a state as far as the exploited masses are concerned. The entire 
legal system of such a state is, ipso facto, bad inasmuch as its aim 
is to perpetuate the morally unjust and historically moribund regime. 
Naturally, the working people can have no moral reason for being 
loyal to the bourgeois state and obedient to bourgeois laws. As 
Engels says, 


... the law is sacred to the bourgeois, for it is his own compo- 
sition, enacted with his own consent, and for his benefit and 
protection. He knows that ... the sanctity of law, the sacred- 
ness of order as established by the active will of one part of 
society and the passive acceptance of the other, is the strongest 
support of his social position ... But for the working-man quite 
otherwise. The working-man knows too well, has learnt from 
too oft-repeated experience, that the law is a rod which the 
bourgeois has prepared for him ; and when he is not compelled 
to do so, he never appeals to the law * 
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The members of the working class, Engels contends, “do not 
respect the law, but simply submit to its power when they cannot 
change it ... "5 In other words, marxism does not accept that the 
bourgeois state (or any other form of exploitative state) has a moral 
foundation, and denies any moral obligation to obey its laws. “Al 
laws in the bourgeois state", in the words of a Soviet writer, “are 
bourgeois laws ; they are made for the purpose of protecting the 
bourgeoisie and are applied in a cold and calculated way with the 
aim of safeguarding its interests." 5 The working people can clearly 
have no moral reason for safeguarding the interests of their exploi- 
ters and oppressors. They can have no duty to obey bourgeois laws, 
if by duty is meant something one is morally obliged to do. Their 
duty, on the other hand, is to destroy the unjust bourgeois state and 
to bring down the entire superstructure of that state. While idealists 
like Green were busy weaving a moral halo around the state, and 
approving of resistance against such a state only in the interest of 
the state, Marx and Engels tore down that moral halo, and laid bare 
the utter hypocrisy of its pretensions. While in the writings of all 
other advocates of the right of resistance in the past, resistance was 
approved only against tyrants, and despots and against usurpers, 
Marx and Engels broadened the scope of resistance and sharpened 
its edge by directing it not against an individual or a group but 
against the entire framework of the rotten and venal capitalist 
system. Instead of merely drawing the attention of the people 
to the need for dethroning a tyrant here or the necessity of defying 
a law there, Marx and Engels sought to galvanize the revolutionary 
potential of the people for ' 


... the last decisive combat which must one day or another, 
crush for ever ... the domination not of mere ‘tyrants’, 
‘despots’, and ‘usurpers’, but of a power far superior and far 
more formidable than theirs ; that of capital over labour.” 


From the marxian point of view, all exploited classes in history 
were justified in resisting the exploiting state and its edicts. When 
the slaves rebelled against the slave-owners’ state in the ancient 
world they did what was morally just, because the abolition of 
slavery was an historical need at a certain juncture of history, a need 
on the fulfilment of which depended mankind’s progress to the next 
higher stage of social development. 
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When the emerging bourgeoisie revolted against the cramping 
despotism of feudal lords, it was waging a fight for a morally just 
eause, because, thus only could the path be prepared for the libera- 
tion of the serf from his feudal bondage. The communards of Paris 
were justified in raising their banner of revolution against the bour- 
geois state, because it was they, and not the state, which they 
resisted, that upheld the interests of the masses as against those of 
the exploiters. The long tradition in western political thought, from 
Socrates to Barker, of justifying resistance only when it has a moral 
basis, begs the question — as construed by whom? The slave- 
owners certainly viewed the rebelliousness of their slaves as a threat 
to what they conceived to be a moral order. The feudal lords 
certainly could not relish the idea of a peasant war emerging out of 
the moral indignation of the peasants against their oppressive 
despotism. The bourgeoisie certainly sees the proletarian defiance 
against its social system as a dagger aimed at the heart of its state, 
a state which it claims to be the embodiment of the highest moral 
values. Marx and Engels did not brush aside the question of 
morality or deny that resistance should have & moral justification. 
But they did deny that there could be a supra-class morality, a 
morality per se, in a class-divided society. A Engels points out, 


All moral theories have been hitherto the product, in the last 
analysis, of the economic conditions of society obtaining at the 
time. And as society has hitherto moved in class-antagonisms, 
morality has always been class morality.® 


The marxists spearheading proletarian resistance against the 
bourgeois state, of course, decry bourgeois morality as sham and 
hypocritical, and regard the moralist stance of bourgeois advocates 
of the rights of resistance as a clever way of sidetracking the real 
issues. They do not, however, contend that no moral consideration 
is involved in their choice of the revolutionary path. The proletarian 
revolution derives its moral justification from the undeniable fact 
that such a revolution, notwithstanding the violence, suffering and 
sacrifice it may entail, is absolutely necessary if the overwhelming 
majority of the people are ever to be capable of living free and 
dignified lives. The established order identifies morality with the 
maintenance of the status quo. It looks at morality from the angle 
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of the ruling class. The rebels against the established order look at 
morality from the angle of the oppressed classes and identify morality 
with the needs of their struggle. The proletarian morality is insepa- 
rable from the class struggle which that class has to wage constantly 
against the bourgeoisie. As Lenin says, 


our morality is entirely subordinated to the class struggle of the 
proletariat, our morality is derived from the interest of the 
class struggle of the proletariat.? 


In ancient Greek political thought, the right of resistance was 
viewed as a moral right of the individual, of course, a slave-owning 
Greek individual, to resort to political defiance, in exceptional cases, 
to uphold God’s will or natural law. In ancient Hindu political 
thought, resistance, invariably in the interest of a high caste, was 
given a moral sanction by linking it with the defence of dharma. 
The christian thinkers in the medieval world upheld the right of 
resistance ag and when it suited them in safeguarding the interest of 
the church vis-a-vis that of the temporal ruler. In all these cases, 
the right of resistance was a right of conscientious individuals belong- 
ing to the upper, and privileged, stratum of society, and the exercise 
of the right was hedged in by nebulous ideas about the divinity of the 
ruler and the sacrosanctity of his orders. The masses figured no- 
where, except as flag bearers and armed retinues of the rebellious 
sections of the upper stratum of society. The people crept into the 
picture much later in the writings of Locke, as the ultimate reposi- 
tory of sovereign power, and then in Rousseau's works as the actual, 
and not merely ultimate, wielders of sovereignty. Locke’s theory, 
however, was vitiated by the stress on the right to private property 
which rendered it incapable of voicing the rebellious aspirations of 
the propertyless masses. Rousseau, undoubtedly, sought to make 
the people the sole masters of their own destiny, but the inherent 
inconsistencies in his theory made it a vague battle cry for the 
popular cause rather than an implementable programme for popular 
action. 


It was Marx, and his life-long collaborator, Engels, who for the 
first time in the history of political thought conceived of the right 
of resistance as a right of the oppressed and exploited masses in 
every class-divided society, and it is they who transformed this right 
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from a conscientious opposition of moralist individuals to a con- 
certed moral ferment of the masses against the injustices perpetuated 
by an exploitative social order. From an isolated phenomenon of 
unplanned disobedience, resistance was raised by Marx and Engels 
to the level of an all-embracing class struggle leading to a social 
revolution as its consciously planned climax. 


In marxian thought resistance is treated basically as a class 
phenomenon, as a mass phenomenon. Marx's main focus has been 
on the role of the various classes. The role of the individuals in a 
revolutionary: situation is implicit, but it is usually not explicitly 
stated in marxist classics. This is so because, according to the 
dialectical materialists, the role of each individual in society is 
derived from his membership of a particular class, and hence it is 
pointless to dwell elaborately on the individual, when the class- 
question has been adequately discussed. The right to rebel, from the 
marxist point of view, belongs to exploited classes and to individuals 
as members of those classes. It would be wrong, however, to think 
that marxism neglects the individual and his rights, including the 
right of resistance. In the words of Plekhanov, 


Far from reducing the role ( of the individual) to zero they 
( dialectical materialists ) put before the indiviual a task which 
to make use of the customary though incorrect term — one 
must recognise as completely and exceptionally idealistic. As 
human reason can triumph over blind necessity only by 
becoming aware of the the latter's peculiar inner laws, only by 
beating it with its own strength, the development of knowledge, 
the development of human consciousness, is the greatest and 
most noble task of the thinking personality.*? 


Marxi:m does not treat the individual as a puppet dancing to the 
tune of uncontrollable forces, forces originating in the dynamics of 
the social system and manifesting themselves through class struggle. 
Marxism does not have even a remote resemblance to fatalism. 
Contrary to the erroneous meaning given to ‘economic determinism’ 
by western critics, namely, that economic forces shape history inde- 
pendently of what men do, Marx actually held that “men make 
their own history"', though he qualified this statement by adding that 
*they do not make it just as they please ; they do not make it under 
circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly 
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encountered, given and transmitted from the past.”?* Lenin con- 
tended that 


the idea of determinism, which establishes the necessity of 
human acts and rejects the absurd fable about the free will, in 
no way destroys man’s reason or conscience, or judgement of 
his actions. Quite the contrary, the deterministic view alone 
makes a strict and correct judgement possible, instead of attri- 
buting every thing one fancies to free will. Similarly, the idea 
of historical necessity in no way undermines the role of the 
individual in history: all history is made up of the actions of 
individuals who are undoubtedly active figures. 


The real question that arises in judging the social activity of the 
individual is, according to Lenin, ` 


What conditions ensure the success of the activity, what 
guarantee is there that this activity will not remain isolated or 
lost in a welter of contrary acts ?** 


It is not true that the individual’s will, consciousness and acts have 
no place in marxist thought, while these are the very things which 
occupy the pride of place in the thought of such thinkers as Green, 
Gandhi, Laski and Barker, What really distinguishes marxists from 
these thinkers is that the individual whose role the marxists recog- 
nize and take into account is not the imaginary supra-class individual 
whom the other thinkers glorify, but the real individual who 
necessarily belongs to a definite class, who does not float as a free 
will in the ethereal world of idealism, but has solid moorings in “the 
circumstances directly encountered, given and transmitted from the 
past." To the marxists, the right of resistance is not the right of an 
abstract individual against an abstract injustice, but the right of 
real individuals against concrete injustices in a definite historical 
situation. 


As the marxists regard the right of resistance as a right of real 
individuals, they naturally devote their attention more to a correct 
understanding of the nature of the real struggles through which the 
exploiting classes can overthrow the rule of the exploiters, than 
to the moral nuances of the hypothetical struggles of saintly rebels 
in imaginary situations. Resistance against the exploitative, and 
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hence unjust, order is a practical task, and this task cannot be 
fulfilled properly without a clear idea of what a revolution is, what 
sort of effort it calls for, what it seeks to destroy and what it 
seeks to accomplish. A revolution, from the marxist point of 
view, is 
The violent break up of dn obsolete political superstructure, 
the contradiction between which and the new relations of 
production causes its collapse at a certain moment. +” 


It aims at the capture of the existing state machinery, and in the 
case of the proletarian revolution, the destruction of the existing 
state machinery as well. Every revolution has a liberating aim, 
liberating men from their existing fetters. In the proletarian revolu- 
tion, unlike previous revolutions, the breaking of the existing fetters 
does not end up in the creation of new fetters ; the destruction 
of the existing fetters of the proletariat means automatically the 
removal of all social fetters for all time to come. Every revolution 
is a gateway to greater freedom, the proletarian revolution being the 
gateway to the greatest freedom both with respect to the number of 
persons having an access to it, and with respect to the magnitude of 
the freedom itself. The marxists do not think that a band of revolu- 
tionaries can pass through this gateway simply if they like to. 
However heroic the revolutionaries and however zealous their 
leaders, the fetters of exploitation cannot be broken at will. 


No revolution can be successful unless the situation is ripe for it. 
Revolutions cannot be made to order “just as one makes a piece of 
flowered calico or a kettle." But even if the situation is ripe for a 
revolution, the revolution may not be successful if there is no disci- 
plined party of revolutionaries to lead it, and if that party does not 
adopt the correct strategic and tactical line. The success of a revo- 
lution depends on the ability of the revolutionarv leadership to forge 
the broadest possible unity of all the oppressed sections of the people 
against the oppressive ruling power. Marx realized that the victory 
of the German proletariat would depend on its ability to win over 
the German peasantry as its ally. He wrote to Engels in 1856: 

The whole thing in Germany will depend, on the possibility to 
back the proletarian revolution by some second edition of the 
peasant war.” * 
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Lenin regarded a firm alliance between the proletariat and the 
peasantry as an indispensable condition for the victory of the 
Russian revolution In Lenin’s opinion, 


A people’s revolution, one that actually swept the majority into 
the stream, could be such only if it embraced both the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry.* 5 


A revolution can be successful only if it can enlist the active support 
of the masses. The masses are the real source of strength of the 
revolutionaries Stalin referred to the mythology of Antaeus to 
indicate the source of strength of the Bolsheviks, and said that the 
Bolsheviks, like Antaeus, were strong because they maintained their 
link with their mother, the masses, who gave birth to them, suckled 
them and reared them. Dimitrov said in his defiant speech during 
the Leipzig trial, 


Mass work, mass activity, mass opposition and the united 
front — no adventurism — these are elements of communist 
tactics.! 


Dimitrov's words epitomize the tactical line of the marxist revolu- 
tionaries, a tactical line that differs sharply from Blanquism, 
anarchism and terrorism. Marxists do not believe in individual 
acts of violence. Such acts, instead of helping to organize the 
masses for their final onslaught on the citadels of capitalism, fritter 
away the energy of the revolutionaries and damage the prospects of 
the victory of the proletariat. If the proletariat is to successfully 
exercise its right of resistance, it must, through class struggle, 
sharpen its consciousness and strengthen its militant organization. 


- 


Jt must understand, through its own experience, what it has set 
its hands to destroy and why. It must acquire the knowledge, 
through praxis, of the methods of revolutionary combat, and learn 
to make the best use of its revolutionary resources Revolution is, 
of course, a moral right of the oppressed masses ; but it is also an 
art. And if the art is neglected, the right to revolution becomes a 
meaningless moral right, meaningless, because it is incapable of 
being translated into reality. The art of revolution has its own 
rules, principles, etc. and there is no better guide to this art than the 
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marxist classics. Giving a broad outline of this art, Marx and Engels 
wrote in “Germany: Revolution and Counter-revolution”, 


... insurrection is an art quite as much as war or any other, 
and subject to certain rules of proceeding, which, when neglec- 
ted, will produce the ruin of the party neglecting them ... First, 
never play with insurrection unless you are fully prepared to 
face the consequences of your play ... the forces opposed to 
you have all the advantage of organization, discipline and 
habitual authority; unless you bring strong odds against 
them you are defeated and ruined. Second, the insurrectionary 
career once entered upon, act with the greatest determination, 
and be on the offensive. The defensive is the death of every 
armed rising; it is lost before it measures itself with its 
enemies. Surprise your antagonists while their forces are 
scattering ; prepare new successes, however, small, but daily ; 
keep up the moral ascendant which the first successful rising 
has given to you ; rally thus those vacillating elements to your 
side which always follow the strongest impulse and which 
always look out for the safer side; force your enemies to 
retreat before they can collect their strength against you; in 
the words of Danton, the greatest master of revolutionary 
policy yet known: de l'audace, de l'audace, encore de 
l'audace.? " 


The fact that the Bolsheviks, under Lenin's inspiring leadership, 
mastered this art of insurrection well, accounts for, in no small 
measure, the victory of the October Revolution. Mao Tsetung, 
another outstauding practitioner of the marxist art of insurrection, 
proved how audacity coupled with caution and tact can convert a 
waning revolution into a winning one. > 


Revolution is, according to the marxists, an art ; and like other 
arts it has its own basic rules. But within the framework of these 
basic rules, there is room for great variation in streategy and tactics, 
Resistance is a means, and not an end. Naturally, the way the 
resistance to the bourgeois state is to be conducted must depend on 
the concrete historical situtation. Those who think that the prole- 
tarian revolution has, of necessity, to tread the same tactical path, 
are anything but marxists. Marx and Engels were emphatic about 
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the need for adjusting the revolutionary tactics to the prevailing 
objective situation. A tactical line which is quite appropriate in one 
type of situation may be disastrous in another. Under certain 
circumstances, the revolutionary movement can be developed by 
utilizing the opportunities for lawful activities available under the 
existing bourgeois political system. There may also be circumstances 
under which armed struggle is the only avenue for advancing the 
revolutionary cause, and getting enmeshed in lawful activities amounts 
virtually to a betrayal of the revolution. Revolutionaries may have 
to participate in parliamentary elections in one case, and to boycott 
the elections in another. 


Sections of the people which may and should be won over as the 
allies of the proletariat in one stage of the revolution, may join the 
enemy’s camp in another stage, a stage in which it becomes sheer 
foolishness to try to win them over again as allies. The revolution 
does not break out as a bolt from the blue and it does not develop 
in a vacuum. Its nature, possibilities, limitations — are all dependent 
on the prevailing objective situation, on the stage of development of 
the economy, on the numerical and organizational strength of the 
different classes in the country, etc. The revolutionaries, if they 
are serious about resisting the sinister class forces wielding the 
powerful machinery of the state, must formulate their strategy and 
tactics in keeping with the characteristics of the situtation in which 
they are to operate. A wrong assessment of the situation leads to 
the adoption of wrong strategy and tactics and that spells disaster 
for the revolution. The practical side of a revolution is, therefore, no 
less important than the ethical aspect of it, the aspect of its moral 
justification. Every exploited and oppressed class, and individuals 
composing it, have, according to Marx, the undoubted right of 
rebellion against the state which acts as the sentinel of exploitation 
and oppression. But, instead of harping on the moral aspect of this 
right, Marx tried to find out the pathways along which working 
people have to proceed if they are to successfully use this right for 
bringing about the desired social transformation. The right of resis- 
tance, in Marx's thought, is a right that can be meaningful only 
through revolutionary praxis. 


Marxists view every isolated act of popular resistance against the 
exploitative and oppressive state as a part of the class struggle that 


a 
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gathers momentum as it develops and finally grows into a mighty 
cataclysm that destroys the existing order and creates a new one. 
“Behind every strike", Lenin said, Vthere looms the hydra of revo- 
lution,"** The isolated acts of resistance crystallize into a revolu- 
tionary upheaval, and it is this possibility that endows such isolated 
acts with a revolutionary significance. An isolated act of resitance 
can be meaningful only by being preparatory to and forming a part 
of the over-all struggle against the exploitative and oppressive state. 
Otherwise it becomes an exercise in futility and ends in smoke. An - 
individual’s moral indignation against injustice gains momentum and 
turns into a mighty force when that individual’s rebellion against 
injustice merges in the class struggle of the rebellious working people, 
the revolutionary struggle of the exploited masses. It is revolutionary 
praxis that builds up the bridge joining isolated acts of resistance ; 
raises class consciousness to revolutionary heights ; transforms the 
abstract theoretical right of resistance into a practical task of millions 
of real individuals living in concrete historical situations. While 
most other thinkers in the past viewed revolution and individual acts 
of resistance as utterly different and completely disconnected pheno- 
mena, Marx viewed the two as aspects of the same historical process, 
the process of class struggle through which individual acts of resis- 
tance merge into the collective resistance of the exploited class, the 
isolated acts of rebellion culminate in the social revolution 


Revolution is like the bursting of a dam. The pent up anger of 
the exploited millions gushes out with tremendous force when the 
colossal state apparatus, the dam, bursts. Existing property relations 
are torn asunder by a mighty sweep. Those who were so long 
silenced into submission, raise their thunderous voice of protest. 
Those who were occupying the throne of state power so long are 
hurled into the abyss. Revolution is a stupendous upheaval that 
unsettles the hitherto settled order of society, and its reverberations 
shake society to its very foundations. Such being the nature of 
revolution, it is silly to expect that it will be a tame affair, a mutually 
agreed transfer of power from one set of rulers to another. “A 
revolution", to quote Mao Testung, “is not a dinner party or 
writing an essay, or painting a picture, or doing embroidery ; it 
cannot be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, so temperate, kind, 
courteous, restrained and magnanimous."*? The ruling class cannot 
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be expected to surrender state power without a fight to the last 
ditch. The ruling class is certain to unleash brutal violence against 
the revolutionaries in a frantic bid to crush them. And thus tlie 
revolutionaries are likely to be left with no choice — they have to 
resort to revolutionary violence if they are to save the revolution 
from being crushed by the counter-revolutionary violence of tlie 
exploitative ruling class. That is why revolutions are invariably 
violent upheavals. There has been so far not a single peaceful 
revolution in history. Though Marx conceded the possibility of a 
peaceful revolution in highly exceptional circumstances, he repeatedly 
emphasized that revolution will almost invariably involve resort to 
violence. Lenin categorically stated that 


the supersession of the bourgeois state by the proletarian state 
is impossible without a violent revolution.*? 


Mao Tsetung viewed revolution ‘as “an insurrection, an act of 
violence by which one class overthrows another.”*? It should be 
realized, however, that neither Marx nor any of his followers glorified 
violence. Marxists are, on the contrary, opposed to violence and 
their aim is to establish a society in which violence of man against 
man will find no place, Lenin said: 


We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, i.e., 

all organized and systematic violence, all violence against man 

in general.** 
If marxists approve of the adoption of violent means it is because 
the counter-revolutionary violence of the ruling class makes a 
peaceful transition to socialism nearly impossible. Whether a 
peaceful transition to socialism is at all possible anywhere in the 
contemporary world, is debatable, and, as a matter of fact, there is a 
sharp difference. of opinion among the marxists on this question. 
There are those, on one side, who think that a peaceful transition to 
socialism is an absurdity, and harbouring such illusions can only 
bring disaster to the toilers’ struggle for socialism, It is pointed out 
that the revolutionaries have had to pay a very high price in the 
recent past in Indonesia and Chile for harbouring such an illusion, 


There are those on the other side, who contend that far-reaching 
socio-political developments in the contemporary world have put 
peaceful transition to socialism on the agenda. It is pointed out 
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that capture of state power through an electoral victory of commu- 
nists has become a real possibility in some countries, in France and 
Italy, for example. Without going into the question about who is 
fight and who is wrong in this debate, we would like to emphasize 
that a dogmatic advocacy of violence and a dogmatic condemnation 
of violence are both alien to marxism. The right of the oppressed 
masses to resist the oppressors may have to manifest itself, in most 
cases, through revolutionary violence. Violence may often be the 
sole effective means for bringing about the desired social transforma- 
tion. But if violence is justified, on occasions, it is justified only 
because it is unavoidable, inescapable and inevitable ; not because it 
is anything ennobling, elevating and magnanimous. Adoption 
of violent means, .in other words, is not an organic constituent of the 
marxist theory of revolution, 


The right to rebel, according to marxism, existed in every age, 
and the exploited in every age used this right against their exploiters. 
According to Engels, 


The right to revolution ... is the only real ‘historical right’, 
-the only right on which all modern states without exception 
rest,?* 


Mao Tsetung said at a meeting in Yenan on 21 December 1939, 


There are innumerable principles of marxism, but in the 
last analysis they can be summed up in one sentence: ‘To 
rebel is justified’. ** 


The marxists believe that the exploited people are morally justified 
in resisting the state, as the state is a weapon in the hands of their 
class enemies. "They, however, do not regard the right of resistance 
as a moral right only. They regard it mainly as an historical right. 
Marxists do not consider the replacement of the bourgeois state by 
the socialist state as merely something morally desirable ; this trans- 
formation, they contend, is historically inevitable. Fortunately, in 
the case of social revolution, the desirable coincides with the inevi- 
table, and, therefore, there arises no hiatus between the moral 
necessity-and the historical necessity. 


In every class-divided society political power is bound to be 
concentrated in the hands of the minority, the minority of exploiters 
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who constitute the ruling class, The liberation of the exploited 
masses from the oppressive rule of this minority is a moral-cum- 
historical necessity. From this necessity emerges the right of resis- 
tance, the right of the exploited and oppressed to rebel against the 
state that acts contrary to their interests. The working people, from 
the marxist point of view, are fully justified in revolting against the 
. bourgeois state, because the bourgeois state enslaves the workers, 
exploits them, oppresses them, treats them as profit-making tools and 
denies them a human existence. As far as the workers are concerned, 
therefore, the question of being loyal to the bourgeois state and 
conscientiously obedient to bourgeois laws does not arise. ‘The 
attitude of the workers to the socialist state, however, ought to be 
completely different from their attitude to the bourgeois state. As 
Marx, Engels and Lenin have repeatedly stressed, the socialist state 
will be a state of a different kind altogether. It will, of course, be 
an instrument of coercion just as the bourgeois state was. It will 
also be as much a class-weapon as the bourgeois state was. 


But unlike the bourgeois state, it will not be an instrument for 
oppressing and exploiting the majority, it will not be based ona 
denial of democracy to the masses, it will have no interests to safe- 
guard except the interests of the working people. It will not be 
a state that will seek to maintain class divisions in society ; it will 
seek to pave the path for the classless communist society of 
tomorrow. The socialist state, in other words, is a state in the 
course of withering away. The working class naturally should be 
loyal to this state and obedient to its laws. They should be loyal to 
this state because it is their own state, it establishes their dictator- 
ship, it establishes their democracy, it provides the only dependable 
shield with which to ward off the internal and international thrust of 
counter-revolution. The working people must obey the socialist laws 
because 


socialist law is a completely unique type of law, differing 
radically from ail the species of exploiter law (slave-owning, 
feudal and bourgeois law) ... it is the first law in the history of 
human society which is not exploitative law; it banishes 
exploitation and expresses the interests and will of all the 
toiling people, of the socialist worker peasant state. *5 
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The historic transformation of society from capitalism to socialism, 
thus, is to be accompanied by a complete reversal of the proletarian 
attitude to state and law. 


Does this reversal of the proletarian attitude amount to a com- 
plete repudiation of the right of resistance, in a socialist society, 
‘against the state ? The remnants of the former exploiting classes 
may, of course, utilize every opportunity of resisting the proletarian 
state. Their resistance may take many forms from sabotage to civil 
war. They may try to justify their resistance by saying that the 
socialist state is denying democratic rights to the citizens and perpe- 
trating atrocities and injustices. But their resistance against the state 
cannot have any moral foundation because what they are really after 
is the restoration of exploitative society, a society in which morality 
was no better than a sanctimonious name for profit-hunting norms. 
Their resistance against the state cannot have any historical justifica- 
tion either because they want to thwart historical progress and to 
turn the hands of the clock backwards. To the marxists, such 
resistance against the socialiststateis, ipso facto, counter-revolutionary, 
and the problem that such resistance raises is the problem of how to 
crush such resistance effectively. 


If every socialist state actually acted, as the founders of scientific 
socialism expected them to act, as the true custodian of the 
class interests of the working people, the unconditional character of 
the workers’ duty to obey the laws of the socialist state would be 
axiomatic. But is there any guarantee that a socialist state, once 
established through a victorious proletarian revolution, will nece- 
ssarily function as it was expected to function as a semi-state in 
the process of withering away, as the dictatorship not of a few chosen 
leaders but of the proletariat, as the highest form of democracy in 
which toiling people enjoy genuine democratic rights, as the upholder 
of proletarian internationalism and not narrow nationalism which 
was 4 concomitant of the bourgeois state? There was a time when 
the marxists assumed that there could be, under no circumstances, any 
antagonistic contradiction between the government and the people 
in a socialist state. There was a time when ths marxists could think 
only of the possibility of counter-revolutionary resistance against the 
socialist state, but the right of the working people themselves to 
resist the socialist state appeared to be an absurd proposition. It 
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was taken for granted that the functioning of the socialist state 
would necessarily be harmonious with the interests and ideals of the 
working people, and the right of resistance would, therefore, become 
not only absolutely pointless, but, what is worse, a counter-revolu- 
tionary right serving the sinister interests of the overthrown exploi- 
ting classes. The tacit, if not explicit, acceptance of such an 
assumption accounts for the silence of the marxist thinkers on the 
question of the right of resistance in a socialist state. 


The assumption, however, now appears to be not wholly tenable 
in view of the historical evidence to the contrary. A series of deve- 
lopments in the communist world during the last few decades has 
made it clear that a serious hiatus may exist between the government 
and the people even in a socialist state. Even a socialist state may 
act in a way that may call for protest, not from the standpoint of the 
exploiting classes but from the standpoint of the working class itself. 
And in extreme cases it may even become necessary for the people to 
resist the ‘socialist’ state in the interest of socialism itself. The 
working people in every state that claims to be socialist will have to 
judge for themselves whether their state is really pursuing socialist 
.goals or becoming socialist in words and chauvinist in deeds. Does 
a state that claims to be socialist but surreptitiously takes the road 
back to capitalism deserve the unalloyed loyalty and support of the 
working class? If a state claims to be socialist subjectively but 
pursues policies which objectively weaken proletarian internationa- 
lism, abandon the concept of proletarian dictatorship, and substitute 
a petty bourgeois ideology in place of the marxist-leninist one, can it 
still be regarded as a socialist state? What are the citizens of a 
‘socialist’ state to do if they find their government wilfully building 
up a bureaucratic state apparatus which has not even a faint resem- 
blance to the Paris Commune model ? To become conscious accom- 
plices in the diabolic distortion of socialism or to reassert their 
right to rebel ? 


Socialism, according to marxist theory, is a transitional phase 
leading to communism, a phase of continuing class struggle in new 
forms, in new conditions, in new contexts. The remnants of the 
former exploiting classes desperately try to win back state power 
from the proletariat during this crucial phase of history. They 
continue their counter-revolutionary conspiracy from abroad, 
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through espionage and intervention of the capitalist countries. They 
may also infiltrate into the proletarian ruling party itself, and try to 
turn the socialist government into an agency of their own. It is only 
by rebelling, if and when necessary, against the forces inimical to 
socialism, that the working class of the socialist state can prevent the 
socialist state from degenerating into a pseudo-socialist, bureau- 
cratic, chauvinist monstrosity. It was in this perspective that Mao 
Tsetung reminded the Red Guards during the cultural revolution 
that rebellion against reactionaries was always justified. However 
one assesses the nature and significance of the Chinese cultural 
revolution and whatever be one’s views on the soundness of Mao 
Tsetung’s thought, it can hardly be denied that Mao Tsetung drew 
the attention of the marxists to a question that is very vital for the 
future of socialism, for the future of mankind. 
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FUNCTIONS OF BUREAUCRACY : MANIFEST AND LATENT 


DEBESH ROY CHOWDHURY 


THE STUDY OF administration, as Woodrow Wilson opines, began to 
assume more and more importance right from the beginning of the 
last century, particularly in the context of the emerging large-scale 
private commercial and industrial monopolies with their growing 
“complexities of trade and perplexities of commercial speculation," 
and the perennial discords between master and workmen which did 
“so often disturb industrial society before the Black Death and the 
statutes of Jabourers."* But the “democratic state," he asserts, 
was “yet to be equipped for carrying those enormous burdens of 
administration which the needs of this industrial and trading age" 
were “‘so fast accumulating."* “This is the reason," as he asserted 
in 1887, “why administrative tasks have to be ... so studiously and 
systematically adjusted to carefully tested standards of policy."* 


Thus when in the heyday of philosophical-legal constitutional 
approach A V Dicey brought out his Law of the Constitution 
(in 1885), and Sir William Anson published The Law and Custom of 
the Constitution (in 1886) on one side of the Atlantic and John W 
Burgess brought out his Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law (in 1890) on the other,*^ Woodrow Wilson having under- 
stood the futility of the approach of these writers for the manage- 
ment of the emerging tensions and “‘frictions’’, of the increasingly 
complex capitalist society observed : 


Up to our own day all political writers whom we now read had 
thought, argued and dogmatized only about the constitution of 
government ; about the nature of the state, the essence and seat 
of sovereignty, ... the high ends set before the purpose of the 
government by man's nature and man's aims. 


Previously, the question was always: who would make law, and 
what would that law be. The other question, how law should be 
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administered with enlightenment, with equity, with speed, and 
without friction, was put aside as “practical detail” which clerks 
could arrange “after doctors have agreed upon principles.” But the 
‘“‘weightier debates of constitutional principle ... ," Wilson asserts, 
“are no longer of more immediate practical moment than questions 
of administration," because “it is getting to be harder to run a 
constitution than frame one.’’® 


Thus, it was the problem of the administration of laws with 
enlightenment, with equity (the absence of the minimum of which 
may disturb social balance), with speed (as necessitated by the 
modern capitalist technology) and without friction, “between master 
and workmen’’ as posed by Woodrow Wilson, that seemed to 
provoke Max Weber. And it was at about the turn of the century, 
when Max Weber was most productive in formulating, not the 
massive legal framework of a constitution or that of some constitu- 
tions in a comparative manner as his immediate predecessors did, but 
in uncovering the “laws” of social behaviour, and in discovering the 
relationship of structure to accomplishment of bureaucratic goals 
taking bureaucracy as essentially synonymous with “large organiza- 
tions," Though the chief feature of his analysis was the postulation 
of an “ideal type” of bureaucracy, the purpose was not to suggest 
goodness or badness. As Pfiffner and Sherwood have rightly pointed 
out, 


Weber did not expect that any bureaucracy would have all the 
features he cited. The essential idea was to see whether a 
large-scale organization, possessed enough of the features to 
assume a power role in the society, might then operate as a 
rational solution to the complexities of modern problems.*? 


The correctness of the preceding observations may now be 
ascertained from the comments of Weber himself. He first indicated 
that bureaucracy as a form of large-scale administrative organization 
evolved out in the course of the interaction of social forces. It 
could appear only with the appearance of its pre-condition as Weber 
observed: “ʻA certain measure of developed money economy is the 
normal pre-condition for the unchanged and continued existence . . 
of pure bureaucratic administration." Having made its appearance, 
the bureaucratic organization could only continue in its existence 
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if it could meet the demands of the “capitalist market economy,” 
which would mean “that the official business of the administration 
be discharged, precisely, unambiguously, continuously, and with 
as much speed as possible." And undoubtedly, bureaucracy would 
meet these demands because it not only could ensure “precision, 
speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, discretion, 
unity, strict subordination, reduction of friction and of material and 
personal costs," but also raise “these to the optimum point in the 
strictly bureaucratic administration." Apart from these strict capi- 
talist administrative reasons, among political factors, the increasing 
demand of a society accustomed to absolute pacification, for order 
and protection (“police”) “in all fields exert an especially preserving 
influence in the direction of bureaucratization." The manifold tasks 
of the so-called “policy of social welfare," which in the opinion of 
Weber, “the state usurps ... either for reason of power policy or 
ideological motives," “operate in the direction of bureaucratiza- 
tion."" 


Thus by assimilating the knowledge of the objective necessity for 
the emergence of bureaucracy Weber was able to find out rational 
means for the removal of the problems of capitalist administration 
cropping up with technological advancement. Identifying the most 
basic requirement of the capitalist culture and technology, Weber 
observed, “The peculiarity of modern culture, and specifically its 
technical and economic basis demands this very ‘calculability’ of 
results." And elucidating the process by which bureaucracy could 
meet this requirement, Weber maintained that its nature is welcomed 
by capitalism, 


the more the bureaucracy is ‘dehumanized’, the more com- 
pletely it succeeds in eliminating from official business love, 
hatred, and all purely personal, irrational, and emotional 
elements which escape calculation. 


And that the “dehumanized’’ “bureaucratic domination" which 
ensures the "'calculability of results" ultimately means the universal 
domination of class situation has not been left unemphasized by 
Weber.® 
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Within the first decade just after the turn of the century the above 
problem of the administration, particularly in the context of the 
large-scale industrial organizations, provoked Frederick W Taylor in 
the USA and Henri Fayol in France. Taylor came out with his 
formulation, later known as the Principles of Scientific Management 
first in a paper presented before the American Society of Mechanical 
Enginezrs in 1903. And in 1908 Henri Fayol,*? the French indus- 
strialis:, presented his views. These were subsequently published in 
a pape: entitled ‘Industrial and General Administration" in Bulletin 
de la Societe l'industrie mineral in 1916.** 


The main features of Taylorism are job-analysis or position- 
classification, incentive system and specialization.!** And Fayol 
classiflaed the functions of the major organizations irrespective of 
commercial and non-commercial ones and indicated that such 
administrative functions as organizing, coordinating, commanding, 
controlling and prevoyance (which means a mixture of forecasting 
and planning) would remain the same in all organizations, parti- 
cularly at the upper reaches of the hierarchy.!* The aforesaid 
features and elements of the formulations of Taylor and Fayol, the 
founding fathers of scientific mangement, indicate that such “‘organi- 
zation theory is derived philosophically from a combination of 
absolutism, /aissez-faire economics, rationalism, and an interpretation 
of human behaviour based upon automation" and the "climate" of 
such a theory ‘‘was pre-democratic in the sense that nineteenth 
century industrial institutions were pre-democratic’’.+* 


The theory of such vintage has recenty been referred to as the 
“mactine model" simply because it views workers as automatons. 
Organization in such theory is assumed to be based upon jobs and 
tasks, and the basic unit of the organization is the position, which is 
composed of the tasks that are to be performed by a single worker. 
As labour is regarded as a commodity that can be hired and fired at 
management's discretion, employees should be directed to adapt 
thems2lves to the needs of the organization and those who will prove 
themselves unable to meet the demands of jobs are to be discarded. 
Leaders are to be chosen competitively on the basis of merit, and 
productive workers must take directions from such leaders without 
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talking back. Orders thus move downward and reports of com- 
pliance upward along the communication channel.*& Such a theory 
assumes that the administrative man maximizes productivity on a 
rational basis as does the economic man of the classical economic 
theory and as such concludes that “workers on incentive pay would 
produce at their fastest rate in order to maximize earnings." Thus, 
finally the industrial engineer was to rationalize the productive 
process through his search for *'one best way" to do each job, and 
Workers were expected to conform to this rationalized behaviour in 
performing job operations.!? Soon this theory of scientific manage- 
ment influenced the endeavour to reform government administration 
particularly in the USA as would be evident from Taylor's testimony 
before the Special House Committee on 25 January 1912.*" 


It will appear from the preceding analysis that both the propoun- 
ders of the principles of scientific management and of ideal bureau- 
cracy have attempted to deal with the problems of capitalist 
administration and its working with utmost efficiency by introducing 
desired changes in the formal structure and by running the same in 
accordance with certain laws or principles to be discovered either 
through practice or continuous adjustments between job-task position 
and person by means of the system of incentive payment and prevo- 
yance, or by formulating laws through the unravelling of the opera- 
tion of social forces that will ultimately ensure the calculability of 
results of administrative action, and thus the predictability of perfor- 
mance.*® Therefore, they assume that the subjective aim-in-view as 
translated into action through the adjustment of job-task position 
and the employed person by means of incentive and punishment or 
through the observance of the principles of scientific management or 
through the formulation and implementation of objective bureau- 
cratic rules, must, as a matter of course, coincide with its actual 
consequences. 


Reorganization Movement 


These organization theories had a prolonged and unquestioned sway 
over the administration of both private and public bodies “until the 
third decade of the present century", first, because in "industry this 
took the form of increasing productivity per manhour"; and 
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secondly, because, the fruitfulness of these theories in industry 
influenced public administration a manifestation of which “came 
through the reorganization movement represented by the rash of 
efficiency and economy commissions beginning in the second decade 
of the twentieth century." 1? 


It was during the 1920s that an ambitious and time-consuming 
research-experiment was carried out by such a specialized institution 
as the Harvard Business School under the leadership of Elton Mayo 
at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company in the 
USA the findings of which challenged the fundamental tenets of 
scientific management and ideal bureaucracy, namely, the calculability 
or the predictability of result, or, in other words, the coincidence of 
the subjective aim, with its objective consequence.?? Despite the 
immense theoretical potentiality of the results of the Hawthorne- 
research, the same were not published until a decade later in 1939 
by Rocthlisberger and Dickson.** 


It was probably the international economic crisis of 1929-30 
which might have prompted the social scientists to take up the 
results of the Hawthorne research seriously and question the tenets 
of scientific management and of ideal bureaucracy. Miss M P 
Follett seems to be the first social scientist to signify the possibility 
of non-coincidence of or incongruence between the subjective aim of 
àn administrative action and its objective consequence although she 
did it in a different context. Anyway, what she had indicated was 
that every intra-organizational interaction was likely to introduce a 
new element in the administrative situation.** As the nature and the 
total effect of such a new element cannot be fully foreseen, no 
administrative measure can be taken to predict its impact. Thus there 
' comes the possibility of the divergence between the subjective aims 
of administrative action and its objective consequences. 


Merton's eredit lies in the fact that he is the first sociologist to 
visualize the incongruence between the subjective aim-in-view of an 
administrative action and its objective consequence in its full signi- 
ficance and its theoretical-practical ramifications as early as 1936.** 
In 1940 in his paper entitled “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality” 
he dealt with the same problem in the specific bureaucratic context or, 
in other words, he dealt with the dysfunctions of bureaucratic rules 
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that remained, in his opinion, unemphasized in Weber’s theory of 
ideal bureaucracy. Merton maintains that in Weber’s theory of 
bureaucracy “the internal stresses and strains of structures are almost 
wholly neglected.”** And this makes the coincidence of the subjec- 
tive aim in an administrative action with its objective consequence 
difficult and problematic. But the fact is that Weber was conscious 
of the possibility of non-coincidence between the subjective aim of an 
administrative measure and its objective consequence which may lead 
to incalculability of results. For example, referring to the undesirable 
result of the strict rule-obedience by the bureaucratic agents Weber 
observed : 


The discipline of officialdom refers to the attitude-set of the 
official for precise obedience within his habitual activity, in 
public as well as in private organizations. This discipline 
increasingly becomes the basis of all order, however great the 
practical importance of administration on the basis of the field 
documents may be. 


In the same manner he emphasized the dysfunction of bureau- 
cratic tendency towards excessive maintenance of official secrecy. 
What is more, how bureaucracy's fanatic tendency “‘to increase the 
superiority of the professionally informed by keeping their knowledge 
and intentions secret" “as means of power” holds the authorities 
“within narrow barriers when they seek to influence economic life in 
the capitalist epoch" and how very "frequently the measures of the 
state in the field of capitalism take unforeseen and unintended 
courses, or they are made illusory by the superior expert knowledge 
of interest groups" have been indicated by Weber.** The most 
important point to be noted is that Weber used such an expression as 
“unforeseen and unintended courses" of state measures. These 
expressions are not very much different from what Merton used in his 
paradigm much later than Weber, namely, the “unanticipated conse- 
quences” or “unintended consequences" of administrative measure, *° 
which are the basis for the conceptualization of latent function. 


Merton has, however, cited many more examples where the 
objective consequences of administrative measures are at variance 
with the actually intended or anticipated results. For example, 
Weber emphasized the importance of the possession of technical 
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knowledge and such other pre-entry training for the efficient perfor- 
mance of official function. But Merton points out that in an age of 
rapid technological change, the soundness of past training, and an 
excessive reliance on it accompanied by the lack of awareness about 
such change may “lead to the adoption of the wrong procedures.” 
Again, adherence to “the rules, originally conceived as a means, 
becomes transformed into an end-in-itself" ; thus, there occurs the 
familiar process of displacement of goals whereby an “instrumental 


value" becomes “terminal value". Thirdly, Merton indicates 
that the 


personality of the bureaucrat is nucleated about this norm of 
impersonality. But this and the categorizing tendency, which 
develops from the dominant role of general, abstract rules tend 
to produce conflict in the bureaucrat’s contact with the public 
or clientele. Since functionaries minimize personal relations 
... the peculiarities of individual cases are often ignored. But 
the clientele who ... is convinced of the special features of his 
own problem objects to such categorical treatment.*" 


In 1945 Herbert A Simon, in his now famous book, Administra- 
tive Behavior, asserted, emphasizing the importance of decision- 
making as the main organizational function, that arriving at a 
correct decision by an operative employee would depend on the 
communication and acceptance of the organizational influence by 
him, But the acceptance of organizational influence, would, in turn, 
depend on training and inculcation of the right type of attitudes, 
loyalties and organization identification.** But still the behaviour 
of the said operative employee would remain unpredictable, because, 
the capacity of the individual is limited by the limits of his 
rationality. And his rationality is limited by his habits, skills and 
reflexes, his values, loyalties, morale, leadership, initiative and 
extent of knowledge.?? 


Organizational Sociologists 


The influence of the Hawthorne experiment began to manifest itself 
through the writings of different organizational sociologists in the 
USA. In 1946 came out the book by Gardner entitled Human 
Relations in Industry wherein he demonstrated that in respect of the 
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workers’ promotional opportunities and conditions of dismissal one 
would find little that could be predicted.?? But in the absence of 
complete predictability, it is not possible to get intended results either 
by introducing new rules or new administrative measures. Thus 
there may be divergence between expected administrative results and 
the objective consequences of an administrative measure. 


The manifestation of the same influence may be found also in the 
book by Warner and Low entitled The Social System of a Modern 
Factory: The Strike — A Social Analysis, that came out in 1947. 
Having made a penetrating analysis of the relations between the 
management and the workers and of the relations among the workers 
themselves against the backdrop of a wild-cat strike in the shoe- 
making industry, the authors demonstrated that those relations in 
actuality could not be understood only with the help of prescribed 
formal rules of the organizations as claimed ty the protagonists of 
the scientific management or the ideal bureaucracy ignoring the 
influence of such extra-organizational factors as technological change, 
age, sex, race, national economy, and social stratification within a 
matrix of organizations considered historically.** 


In 1948 Alvin W Gouldner published a paper on industrial 
sociology wherein he indicated that Weber's “analysis of bureaucratic 
rules as securing predictability of performance and eliminating 
*friction'," was a ‘functional’ one. He explained 


That this is à formal and incomplete description of their 
function may be seen if the following question is raised : just 
what do the general rules make predictable, and for whom is 
this being made predictable ? 


Referring to the rules regarding workers’ promotional oppor- 
tunities and conditions of dismissal, Gouldner at first indicated that 
these rules did not enable the workers to foresee or predict their 
future promotion in a definite manner nor were they allowed to have 
a definite idea about the conditions that would lead to their 
dismissal. But “in the absence of unions", he observed, "certain 
types of rules, usually defining obligations, are apparently more fully 
developed for the lower industrial strata ... "?? The reason, he 
adduced, is: 
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It would seem, in fact, that under certain conditions it is 
necessary and normal for the rules to be such as to make 
prediction difficult or impossible for lower strata personnel. 
For, given the implicit but common assumption that anxiety 
and insecurity are effective motivations, then employers will 
tend to leave undeveloped these rules which would structure 
the aspirational horizon of workers.** 


By indicating this reason Gouldner exposes a new dimension of 
this problem. While Weber had indicated that predictability would 
always help efficient management of capitalist organizations, private 
or public, Gouldner demonstrated that this result would not be 
achieved. It is rather the absence of predictability in certain cases 
that helps the employers at the cost of the real interest of the 
workers. Thus absence of predictability may also bring about the 
coincidence of the unexpressed intention of the employer with the 
objective consequences, It is the conflict of class-interest that 
seems to guide rule-making in the organizations in capitalist 
societies. 


THE BEGINNING OF CONCEPTUALIZATION 


It was also in 1948 that Arthur K Davis published his paper entitled 
‘Bureaucratic Patterns in the Navy Officer Corps.’ He tested the 
following hypothesis : 


..<. the effective performance of the manifest functions of a 
military bureaucracy requires a certain type of occupational 
discipline and formal organization: these in turn tend to 
create inherent pressures towards recession of goals, occupa- 
tional ritualism, and professional insulation: which in turn 
may alter the actor’s definition of the situation so as to impair 
systematically his effectiveness in carrying out the manifest 
functions of the bureaucracy.?* 


“The concrete data for this paper," as Davis reported, “are based 
on three years in the Naval Reserve as an Air Combat Intelligence 
Officer with Two Fleet Air Wings ...". Davis claimed that this 
study “relates the ideal pattern or ‘manifest structure’ of a military 
bureaucracy to a concrete social reality," and also “points to 
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unintended latent structures." Thus this paper not only attempted 
to indicate the incongruence between the subjective aim manifest in 
an administrative structure and the objective consequence of such 
structure but also made an endeavour towards conceptualization, 
thereby providing an explanation. Explaining his concepts Davis 
asserted, “Manifest structure is the abstract formal organization 
consciously taken as a model or normative ideal pattern to realize 
. the manifest (intended) functions of a group." And latent structure, 
he maintained, 


is that structure, originally unintended but prone to become 
increasingly ‘manifest’ over time, which results from the 
concrete activation of the manifest structure, by virtue of the 
influence of other elements in the situation not foreseen or not 
provided for in the manifest structure.* 5 


He then indicated how the working of the manifest structure had 
deviated from the expected pattern for which such structure had been 
created. In any organization, rules and structural arrangements are 
made for the devolution of responsibility from the top to the bottom 
of the hierarchy. The military bureaucracy that Davis studied is no 
exception in this respect. But what he found was “shunting respon- 
sibility upward." In his opinion, “this stems partly from the 
universal fact that a functionary's area of responsibility invariably 
exceeds that of his control.” But 


no official can direct or even recoguize all the complex social, 
personal, and technical factors operating in his department. 
Yet he is generally accountable for whatever befalls there ... 
consequently, he is strongly tempted to slide his problems into 
his superior's lap by asking advice, requesting instructions, 
securing approval in advance. And he will accept for decision 
some of his subordinates' problems to minimize uncertainty in 
his own sphere of accountability." 


Davis asserted, 


A second incentive for buck-passing is the latent conflict 
between authority and specialization originating from the 
rapidity of war-time technological and organizational 
changes ... 
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Thus persons having authority are senior enough to have specializa- 
tion in the latest development of technology and organization.** 


The “shunting of responsibility upward” may also result from the 
interaction of several elements originating within the bureaucracy in 
the course of its functioning. Thus there is the “‘psychology of affirm 
and conform" which indoctrinates the new entrants. This 


is reinforced by the inherent exaltation of authority-obedience 
relationships in the military organization, by the greater role of 
seniority in the early and formative stages of the career and the 
strong tendency toward ritualism and legalism. 


This is finally reinforced by the employees’ general tendency to play 
it safe to avoid punishment for any fault, affecting future carrer.?" 
In fact, such interaction always introduces a new element in the 
bureaucratic situation for which no provision could be made before- 
hand within the manifest structure. 


Deviation from Normative Aim 


In 1949 Robert K Merton published his book entitled Social Theory 
and Social Structure,?* and achieved a great progress towards the 
conceptualization of the divergence or the deviation of the objective 
consequences of an administrative structure from the subjective, 
normative aim of such a structure by distinguishing between the 
latent and the manifest functions of bureaucracy which constitute 
parts of his functional paradigm*® that influenced the subsequent 
researches in this field. According to his definition **manifest func- 
tions are those objective consequences contributing to the adjustment 
or adaptation of the system which are intended and recognized by 
the participants in the system," and “latent functions, correlatively, 
being those which are neither intended nor recognized.*^? Thus the 
objective consequences which are the subjective or normative aim of 
an admistrative structure must be logically those which are supposed 
to be contributing to the adjustment or adaptation of the system and 
as these consequences are the subjective aim of an admistrative 
structure and, as such, declared to be so, the participants in the 
system, or the bureaucratic agents in this case, must recognize these 
consequences as intended to be so. 
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These intended consequences that are contributing to the adjust- 
ment and adaptation of the system and recognized by the partici- 
pants of the system to be so are called manifest functions by Merton. 
And-as manifest functions must, by definition, contribute to the 
adjustment or adaptation of the system these cannot be other than 
those that are functional. It is also to be noted that the intended 
consequences of an administrative structure are desired not only 
because they contribute to the adjustment or adaptation of the 
System but also because they contribute towards the maintenance of 
the “conditions of ‘survival’ of a given system." ** 


The objective consequences of an administrative structure which 
diverge or deviate from the pattern of consequences subjectively 
expected of such a structure or the manifest functions cannot by 
definition be intended and as such, the participants of the bureau- 
cratic agents in this case cannot recognize them to beso. These 
objective consequences are called latent functions by Merton, If 
the latent consequences are found to contribute to the adjustment or 
adaptation or the survival of the system that is “functional for a 
designated system", they are called latent functions in the strict 
sense by Merton, because the unintended objective consequences 
of an administrative structure which are found not to contribute 
either to the adjustment or to the survival, that is, “dysfunctional 
for a designated system," are called ''latent dysfunctions" by 
Merton.*? 


Merton himself has clearly indicated how researchers working 
before the development of this “conceptual scheme" had to grope 
and how they came nearer to the clue of fruitful efforts by a long and 
costly trial and error process, particularly in the Hawthorne plant of 
the Western Electric Company in the USA. The “‘early stages of 
this inquiry were concerned with the problem of the relations of 
‘illumination to efficiency’ of industrial workers.’’ In short, “the 
investigators confined themselves wholly to a search for the manifest 
functions’, of course, without knowing them to be so. And the 
“initial results showed that within wide limits there was no uniform 
relation between illumination and output." As the investigators 
were lacking a concept of latent social function, Merton points 
out, 
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no attention whatever was initially paid to the social conse- 
quences of the experiment for social. relations among the 
members of the test and control groups or for relation between 
workers and the test room authorities. 


As such, “it was only after a long series of experiments which 
wholly neglected the latent social functions of the experiment ... that 
this distinctly sociological framework was introduced." And with 
this "the inquiry changed its character", as the investigators them- 
selves admitted. And now in place of a “controlled experiment, they 
substituted the notion of a social situation which needed to be 
understood as a system of inter-dependent elements." Thus the 
"inquiry was directed very largely toward ferreting out the latent 
functions of standardized practices among the workers," of informal 
organization developing among workers, of workers' games instituted 
by the “wise administrators," of large programmes of worker 
counselling and interviewing. In this way, the "new conceptual 
scheme entirely altered the range and types of data gathered ..."** 


New Findings 


After the development of this ‘conceptual scheme’ several researchers 
utilized it, leaving the wasteful trial and error chance-directed 
process. In the opinion of Merton, Philip Selznick, Alvin 
W Gouldner and Peter M Blau applied the new scheme in their 
respective basic research work.** 


Selznick's work entitled TVA and the Grass-Roots,*5 is of far- 
reaching importance. Selznick studied the TVA (the Tennessee 
Valley Authority), an autonomus organization, created by the 
Federal Government of the USA for the all-round development of 
the region concerned. He studied both the structure that had been 
formally created for the achievement of the aforesaid purposes and 
the objective consequences. This disclosed a picture totally different 
from what was expected. The TVA was revolutionary both to the 
attitude of the local people and institutions and to the federal 
governmental system.*® As such, as an imposed agency it faced 
“a struggle against such powerful interests" as ‘“‘electric power 
industry”, other local government agencies conscious of “‘states’-right 
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sentiments” and the dominant agricultural leadership. Unable to 
fight these powerful interests the authority thought that 


the meaning of the grassroot doctrine might be interpreted 
significantly in terms of the need of TVA to adjust, to make its 
peace, with at least, a major segment of local institutions.*” 


A change of policy consistent with such twisted interpretation of the 
meaning of the doctrine was introduced through the informal 
cooptation “whereby the dominant agricultural leadership in the 
Tennessee Valley was accorded a place in the policy determining 
structure of the TVA.” And this made the elimination or appea- 
sement of the potential sources of opposition.*? The ‘‘institutional 
origins of this leading group (so coopted) imply a set of basic 
attitudes of great significance in the administration of governmental 
programmes," which, according to the findings of Selznick, led to 
the distortion of the programme of the TVA and its execution 
through further delegation, the examples being pattern of fertilizer 
distribution, development of constituency relation involving land- 
grant colleges, the non-utilization of public ownership of land as a 
step towards conservation of land, and the deprivation of Negro 
(both as an individual and as' an institution) from ‘receiving benefits 
released by the TVA. So the initial policy of the authority and its 
character were changed.*? 


Thus, though the objective consequences of the formal structure 
of the TVA were different from what it was expected to have gene- 
rated, if it were to implement its programme in accordance with its 
initial policy, these cannot be said to be dysfunctional according to 
Merton's definition, because these consequences were found to 
contribute to the adaptation and survival of the TVA in the face of 
the initial opposition from such powerful interests. And Selznick 
appears to subscribe to the same view as he considers the mainte- 
nance of the system to be a *'generic need." 5? Anyway, he discovers 
the latent functions of the formal structure of the TVA which would 
not have been discovered if he concentrated all his efforts only on the 
manifest functions. ` 


Peter Michael Blau undertook his study of two government 
agencies in the USA during the years of 1948-49 but the book, 
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entitled The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, which contains the report of 
his study, came out in 1955.54 Of the two agencies studied, one is a 

federal employment agency and the other is the company law 
enforcement agency. In order to ensure prompt placement of job- 
Seekers, one statistical performance record was introduced which 
made the volume of work performed by each interviewing employee 
of the organization visible both to the employees and to the supe- 
rior. The manifest function of this newly introduced rule was to 
motivate directly each interviewing employee to place the job-seekers 
as promptly as possible.^* But the objective consequences of this 
newly introduced rule were at first different. The statistical perfor- 
mance record, by making the volume of work performed by each 
interviewing employee visible, made them conscious of its impact on 
their career prospect. As a result, the interviewing employees in 
order to increase the placement figures, began to scramble for job 
vacancies, to hide a job vacancy when they got any from other 
interviewers and to avoid troublesome job-seekers who used to kill 
their time and thus depress their placement figure. And in the 
absence of job vacancies many of them began to inflate the place- 
ment figures. Some of them began to send the job-seekers to the 
employing organizations in a hasty manner, without properly 
examining their fitness for the job for which they are sent. In this 
scramble for vacancies the interviewers of Section ‘C’, dealing with 
the handicapped job-seekers, could not at all get any information of 
job vacancies.5* Thus, the objective of the formal structure 
(including the new rule), namely, the prompt and proper placement 
of job-seekers, was being affected adversely. 


This latent dysfunction was ultimately eliminated through the 
development of some informal practices and  understandings 
among the interviewers.** The interviewers of Section ‘Œ, who 
were allowed more time in dealing with handicapped job-seekers, 
were not afraid of their career-prospect even after the introduction 
of the new rule. They had to overcome the withholding of job- 
information by the interviewers of Section ‘A’ by offering to deal 
with the troublesome job-seekers in addition to the handicapped 
ones.55 It was in this way that the development of new relationships 
and informal structures?? within the department gave rise to latent 
functions removing latent dysfunctions. The new conceptual scheme 
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of R K Merton thus made it possible to discover the latent functions 
of formal structures. 


The formal rule in the US Federal enforcement agency prescribed - 
vertical and proscribed lateral consultations in order to find out the 
wrong decisions of the subordinates and have them rectified by the 
superior officers. But this rule makes the subordinates apprehend 
that this would disclose their defects to their superiors, and the 
superiors as a result would underestimate their capability and .this 
might ultimately affect their career-prospect.^" This created a 
tension in the relations-structure within the agency. So there 
developed new patterns of interactions, interpersonal relations, 
and operating practices to disguise lateral consultation.5*? Thus, 
the new practices, and the new relations removed the stress 
and strain of the formal rule and gave rise to latent functions that 
met the purposes of such a rule.5? This also indicates the usefulness 
of Merton's conceptual framework. 


Gouldner carried out his research in the General Gypsum Com- 
pany in the USA during 1948-1957 and found that normatively 
prescribed rational bureaucratic rules would require close supervi- 
sion ; but close supervision, by exposing the status-difference between 
the hierarchical levels, tended to injure the ideal of equality inter- 
nalized by the staff at different levels as an element of American 
culture resulting in the deterioration of the relationship between the 
worker and supervison.5? Thus initially there occurred the non- 
coincidence of the subjective aim of administrative action and its 
objective consequences, And these consequences are latent, because 
these were not intended, nor recognized by the employees to be so, 
and dysfunctional because these did not contribute to the adjustment 
or continued existence of the orgánization. But these dysfunctions, 
as Gouldner's research exposed, gave rise to certain non-formal 
elements, practices and structures and norms such as ‘explication 
function" of “group norms”, the “‘screening function" of rules, the 
“remote control” function, indulgency pattern, the “leeway function" 
and apathy preserving function of the rules.*! These informal norms 
and practices removed the stress and strain of the formal rules 
and thus made the rules operative. This means that the consequences 
of the formal rules ceased to be dysfunctional but remained latent, 
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All the research findings concerning manifest and latent func- 
tions of bureaucracies, both public and private, mentioned so far, 
refer to the specifically American context. But such divergence 
between the subjective aim of formal rule and its objective conse- 
quence has been exposed by the studies of bureaucracies in different 
countries, both developed and underdeveloped. For example, 
bureaucratic rules prescribe a fixed but different proportion of power 
and authority for each position in the hierarchy. But it has been 
found by a researcher in recent years that in England junior but 
promising officers are appointed private secretaries to ministers and 
"they may wield informal power considerably in excess of that 
normal for officers of their grade."*? Thus, the consequences of 
this selection are undoubtedly latent, but they may be both func- 
tional and dysfunctional depending on how they use their power 
and for what end. 


The same divergence of the aim and objective consequences of 
the bureaucratic rule may also be found in France. Crozier, having 
studied a French public bureaucratic organization, has pointed out 
that the individual section chiefs derive power, unsanctioned by 
rules, from the dependence of their division heads on them for all 
sorts of information from which the latter are detached by rule.?* 
Thus, the consequences of the division of work are anything but what 
were intended, and, therefore, latent, having the potentiality of being 
both functional and dysfuuctional. 


In the case of an underdeveloped country like India having the 
experience of long colonial administration the same divergence 
between the aim and the actual consequences of bureaucratic rule 
may be found. Taub cites some examples. Bureaucratic rules 
clearly define the sphere of competence for all positions in the organi- 
zation. But the “rigid definition of responsibility may make for 
excessive fragmentation of task, leading to difficulties of coordination 
on major projects.” As is usual in a bureaucratic system, all condi- 
tions of service in the IAS are governed by detailed complex rules 
and procedures leaving little scope for personal whims. This 
makes the dismissal difficult and rare and as such, “the threat of 
it cannot be used to extract high levels of performance from 
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officers." Consequently ‘‘the quality of officers’ performance is highly 
variable." 9* 


Latent Consequences of Formal Rules 


In the ex-colonial countries, such colonial administrative practices as 
routinization of procedures, respect for precedents, mechanical 
conformity with rules, and formalistic, inflexible, rigid and meticu- 
lous adherence to details of regulations,*5 which are largely copied 
from the west are giving rise to latent consequences which may be 
functional for the isolated government departments but dysfunctional 
for the entire system. 


In the African social context it has been found that the high 
educational requirements of the civil service and the income, position 
and status accorded to the members of such service alienate them 
from the common people.^? This may affect adversely develop- 
mental efforts initiated by the government requiring people's parti- 
cipation. Thus, the consequences of civil service rules are clearly 
unintended and, therefore, latent though not functional. 


In Latin American countries cases of political reprisal for adminis- 
trative action are reported to be numerous. This is also an uninten- 
ded consequence of bureaucratic rule. The intention of the 
bureaucratic rule is to enable the political executive to direct and 
control the permanent executives with a view to implementing the 
governmental programme. When these are used for some other 
unexpressed purpose they give rise to many other latent consequen- 
ces. For example, this practice prompts the supervisors to keep 
everything in writing and insist upon signing of all papers which, 
in turn, give rise to meticulousness and legalism?" resulting, ulti- 
mately, in inordinate delay or procrastination. 


J 


It will be better to examine the comprehensiveness and the 
analytical value of such a conceptual scheme withouf citing any 
more examples of latent consequences of formal bureaucratic 
rules. 


In the first place, as Merton claims, it directs attention to the 
discovery of tlie actual causes for the non-achievement of the objec- 
tives of an administrative measure without adducing such reasons as 
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lack of intelligence, ignorance or inertia.°® But, that lack of intelli- 
gence or ignorance may inhere the formulation of administrative 
rules cannot be denied because the 


latent structure ... results from the concrete activation of the 
manifest structure, by virtue of the influence of other elements 
in the situation not foreseen or not provided for in the mani- 
fest structure.°® 


Merton claims that this distinction "directs attention to theoreti- 
cally fruitful fields of inquiry" in that it teaches the researchers not 
to remain engaged only with the manifest functions but to get himself 
“concerned very largely with determining whether a practice insti- 
tuted for a particular purpose does, in fact, achieve this purpose," 7? 
and if it does not, why not, and for what unrecognized functions and 
structures. This claim is valid in so far as it inspires researchers to 
explore unrecognized functions and structures. But Merton does not 
go 80 far as to say that the consequences which are at variance with 
the subjective aim of the bureaucratic rule are, in fact, allowed to 
emerge in the interest of a section or group dominant in the organi- 
zation or the society at large. It is Gouldner, the illustrious disciple 
of Merton, who has indicated that the manifest structure of bureau- 
cratic rule concerning promotional opportunities and conditions of 
dismissal of the employees of lower strata was allowed to remain less 
developed, making their future prospect less predictable, but at the 
same time the manifest structure of such rules concerning obliga- 
tions of these employees has been found highly developed in the 
absence of labour unions."* Thus it is the employing class that 
makes a bureaucratic rule more defined and another less defined 
jin their own interest. In the case of a public bureaucracy the rules 
are left less defined in the interest of such employing and owning 
class dominating over the society. The land reform legislation in 
India is a case in point. Wide divergence between the much 
declared objective of land legislation and the actual consequences 
of such legislation is allowed in the interest of the land-owning 
class." ? i , 


Thus, what Merton's analysis does not emphasize but Gouldner's 
analysis illuminates is the small part of the actual reality which is left 
outside the analysis of both these writers. That the development of 
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bureaucratic rules which ensure the coincidence of the aim and the 
objective consequence of such rules depend on the fulfilment of the 
interest of the employers in the private organizations and that of the 
dominant class in the society comprising such employers and the 
owners of the means of production has been hinted at by Weber 
himself in a non-specific manner. In his opinion ‘‘the consistent 
execution of bureaucratic domination ... means the universal domi- 
nation of class-situation." He goes further and says categorically 
that “bureaucracy has been and is a power instrument of the first 
order — for one who controls the bureaucratic apparatus.""* And 
*who controls the bureaucratic apparatus" in a modern capitalist 
society has been categorically and comprehensively indicated by 
Weber. That bureaucracy develops with the development of capita- 
lism with its problem of rational techno-economic management, that 
it ig essential for such management, and, as such, desired and domi- 
nated by the capitalists in whose hand occurs “the concentration of 
the material means of management" — have all been emphasized by 
Max Weber.'* If this wider socio-economic context of bureaucracy 
is taken into consideration, it will be crystal clear how the full 
development of manifest structures in certain cases and less develop- 
ment of the same in some other cases serve the interests of the 
employing and owning class. It is the wider socio-economic context 
conceived historically with its operative linkages with the public and 
private bureaucracy that remains almost unemphasized in the 
analyses of Merton and his followers. 


This paper has indicated how Weber has emphasized the principle 
of rationality. In his opinion it is the principle of rationality that 
can develop the capitalist economy and save it from crisis. He 
supports bureaucracy because it inheres this rationality.7* He 
appears to have deduced this principle of rationality that ensures 
calculability and predictability from the nature of development of the 
capitalist technology as is evident in his assertion that the "technical 
and economic basis" of ‘modern culture’ “demands ... calcula- 
bility.’7° That is, his concern seems to be the unfettered develop- 
ment of the productive forces. But Weber seems to overlook the 
fact that this unfettered development of the productive forces cannot 
be ensured without doing away with the. fundamental irrationality 
embodied in the capitalist relations of production. The irrationality 
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involved in the contradiction between the productive forces and 
the production relations or in other words between private appro- 
priation of profit or surplus value and the social generation of the 
same'" finds expression through the state and the bureaucracy."? 
Thus the correct idea of the socio-economic context of the bureau- 
cracy along with its operative linkages with the latter, which has 
remained outside the purview of the analyses of Merton and his 
followers, cannot be obtained in Weber's analysis, however illumina- 
ting his analysis may be. It is only Marx who can provide such a 
framework for the analysis of bureaucracy together with its latent 
and manifest functions. 


Marxist Approach 


Long before the writers, whose writings have been discussed in this 
paper, Marx in the year 1843 wrote his most illuminating and most 
comprehensive tract on bureaucracy entitled A Contribution to the 
Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Law. Marx therein asserts, “The 
bureaucracy is the state formalism of civil society." Explaining 
further he observes, 


Since this ‘state formalism’ constitutes itself as an actual power 
and itself becomes its own material content, it goes without 
saying that the ‘bureaucracy’ is a web of practical illusions or 
the ‘illusion of the state.’ 


This means that in the capitalist state the formally declared aims and 
objectives remain formal for most people, without ever being actualized 
for them. “Bureaucracy turns this ‘formal’ objective into its content,” 
as Marx maintains. ‘The bureaucracy” in this way “must therefore 
protect the imaginary generality of the particular interest." Thus 
this formalism is the garb through which “the imaginary generality 
of particular interest” is held before the people. This particular 
interest that gets protection through the formalism of bureaucracy is 
the “‘content which lies outside itself." "? And this ‘‘content’’ or the 
"particular interest" is nothing other than private property because 
*'the political constitution at its highest polnt is ... the constitution of 
private property."?? Tt is for the protection of the private property 
in the garb of the imaginary generality that bureaucracy builds up its 
world of mystifying secrecy, of passive obedience and “practical 
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illusions." This illusion is called practica] because it serves particular 
interests by eluding people. One such elusive mechanism, in the 
opinion of Marx, is the “double meaning, a real and a bureaucratic 
meaning." 9* 


This distinction between the real and the bureaucratic meaning 
may be compared with that of the latent and the manifest functions 
developed by Merton. The manifest functions refer to those which 
are intended and recognized. Similarly, in the opinion of Marx, the 
bureaucratic meaning is the meaning that the bureaucratic agents 
impute to their action. Thus by the interest of the state the bureau- 
crats mean the general interest of the society. But, in reality, the 
interests the bureaucracy protects on behalf of the state are the 
particular interests of the owners of private property. Thus, as the 
protection of the general interest is not what the bureaucrats actually 
mean they tend to leave manifest structures less developed. The 
land legislation in India is a case in point. And the interest of the 
landless people is not what the bureaucrats in India actually intend 
to protect. They leave the bureaucratic rules less developed allowing 
the emergence of such consequences which, though not actually 
resisted, are not formally desired. 


The superiority and the comprehensiveness of the above Marxian 
analysis over that of Merton lie in the fact that it exposes the actual 
working of the bureaucracy linking it with the wider socio-economic 
context conceived historically, or in other words, in its methodology 
and ontology. 
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NONALIGNMENT : NEED FOR A VALID DEFINITION 


JAYANTA KUMAR RAY 


IN A WIDELY circulated essay entitled Nonalignment, Swaran Singh, 
who was then India’s external affairs minister, rebuked the critics of 
nonalignment in the following words: “Most of those who have 
reviled it (i.e. non-alignment) have not even troubled to define it for 
themselves.”* Swaran Singh may be right, but only if he adds that 
opponents cannot be really blamed as long as the proponents of 
nonalignment do not themselves take care to define it. This careless- 
ness can give rise to criticisms which the proponents and practitioners 
of nonalignment consider to be unfair. A dramatic illustration of 
this appears in the writings of retired Indian diplomats who “were 
privileged to play some part in implementing our foreign policy in 
the years following our Independence."? These diplomats were habi- 
tuated to doing many things in the name of nonalignment without 
ever bothering to define it. They continued this practice for such a 
long time from the days of Jawaharlal Nehru to the days of-Indira 
Gandhi that they equated whatever they did to nonalignment. 


Since there was no definition of nonalignment, when the 30-year 
reign of the Congress Party in New Delhj gave way to the Janata 
Party rule during 1977-79, the new party too began to affirm that 
whatever they did conformed to nonalignment. The Janata Party 
went one step ahead by claiming to practise ‘genuine’ nonalignment 
—without, again, defining it. Consequently, some retired diplomats, 
who practised nonalignment during the Congress rule, have considered 
it proper to criticise severely the Janata Party's brand of nonalign- 
ment, quietly forgetting that a similar criticism applied equally well 
to their brand of nonalignment. P N Haksar, for instance, complains 
that in the Janata Party brand "there is greater involvement with 
phrases than with meaning and substance.”* T N Kaul, again, 
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appears to be thoroughly allergic to the use of the word 'genuine'.* 
Kaul bitterly observes that “ ‘genuine’ only raises doubts in our own 
mind and that of others that perhaps we have not been ‘genuine’ in 
the past.’’* 


Bitterness can be an ally of candour, and Kaul makes some 
observations which indicate that criticisms and countercriticisms of 
nonalignment rest not merely upon the absence of a definition but 
upon the much more important matter of relationship between 
nonalignment and realpolitik. The doctrine of ‘genuine’ nonalign- 
ment seems to insinuate that India was more friendly with the USSR 
than with the USA previously and the new doctrinaires would now 
seem to want to ‘redress the imbalance’.° 


A mere show of ‘genuine’ nonalignment is not going to fool 
‘anyone. It is only a cover to hide a pro-Western stand and is 
not even ‘neutrality’, What does it really mean? That we 
are not more friendly with the USSR than with China or 
the USA ?" 


Furthermore, Kaul writes : 


Why should a nonaligned country ignore its own interests and 
be equally friendly with two great powers—one of whom is 
friendly and the other hostile to her ?? 


These comments by Kaul point to the root of criticisms and counter- 
criticisms about the practice of nonalignment: the practitioners can 
honestly take certain measures in defence of national interests, and 
others can—equally honestly — notice in these measures the familiar 
exercises in realpolitik. Certainly, a state has an incontestable right 
to engage in realpolitik. Certainly, observers, too, can look upon 
some moves of realpolitik to be pro-western or pro-Soviet. In fact, 
in the same period, say, the Nehru era, a commentator can choose 
different criteria (e.g. the quantity of economic aid received from 
various sources, or voting behaviour in the UN on some issues) to 
depict India's foreign policy as pro-western or pro-Soviet. 


A country's interests are diverse, and measures to promote these 
interests may vary with time, may not be fully consistent with one 
&nother, and may not always conform to high moral principles. 
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Consequently, a country like Pakistan, “America’s most allied ally 
in Asia"? in the middle 1950s, succeeds in joining the 1979 conference 
of nonaligned countries in Havana as a full member. This provides 
an excellent example of the lack of definition of nonalignment, for, 
Pakistan's military pact with America (signed in 1954) does not stand 
abrogated. This also points to the fundamental query of whether 
nonalignment—and alignment— merely represent different forms of 
(though not mutually exclusive) exercises in realpolitik. 


Aims of Nonalignment 


In order to answer this query we have to find out whether nonalign- 
ment, although undefined, stands for some aims which can differen- 
tiate it from alignment. We have also to find out whether a country 
like India, proclaiming nonalignment, can demonstrate a steadfast 
intention and proved capacity to further those aims. 


When we survey the writings of India's political leaders, viz, 
prime minister Indira Gandhi, external affairs ministers, or of Indian 
diplomats and foreign secretaries, we find frequent references to 
Nehru’s speeches and repeated affirmations of the following aims: 
preservation of (a) political independence, (b) world peace and 
(c) independence of opinion and action on every issue.'? Ag to 
(a) and (b), a country like Britain, which is an aligned country, can 
certainly claim that its membership of the NATO has not only 
safeguarded its political independence, but strengthened the cause of 
world peace by averting war and aggression. It may be quite 
pertinent for British policymakers to claim that the aims of alignment 
and nonalignment are identical in terms of preservation of political 
. independence and world peace. As to (c), policymakers of a country 
wil never concede that they have to sacrifice independence of 
judgement and action by adopting a policy of alignment. In 1956, 
Britain and France defied America when they launched an invasion 
of Egypt.'* France struck a sharp posture of independence when 
it began to build an autonomous nuclear force in defiance of 
America.!* In actuality, the degree of independence varies remark- 
ably from case to case, and no country, aligned or nonaligned, can 
enjoy absolute independence in any case. 


Policymakers of any country, aligned or nonaligned, encounter a 
variety of pressures, internal and external, on every important issue. 
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Responses of policymakers represent an accommodation of these 
pressures, and vary from case to case. Barring exceptions, these 
responses are exercises in realpolitik, and the question of indepen- 
dence or impartiality may not necessarily be relevant. At any rate, 
supporters and opponents of a response can always find some 
evidence strengthening or vitiating the plea of independence or 
impartiality. Consequently, it may be nearly impossible to identify 


a response to an issue as specifically connoting nonalignment or 
alignment. 


Take, for instance, the issue of anti-colonialism. India can 
certainly be proud of its record on this issue. But pressures of 
circumstances, honest differences in interpretations of high princirles, 
and considerations of realpolitik may lead any country — inclucing 
India —to take certain steps which others may interpret as supportive 
of colonialism. Thus, in the early 1950s India permitted Britaia to 
operate four depots in this country which supplied Gurkha recruits to 
the British army fighting a war in Malaya. Faced with the accusation 
of pro-colonialism, prime minister Nehru initially denied, and 
subsequently acknowledged, the existence of these depots.*® 


At the Cairo conference of nonaligned countries, held from 
5 to 12 June 1961, India opposed the participation of the provisicnal 
government of Algeria. Subsequently, India submitted to the 
majority opinion, and withdrew its opposition. Meanwhile, Irdia 
was accused of a lack of adequate sympathy for the anti-colonislist 
struggle in Africa.** India welcomed the formation of Malayasia in 
1963.75 To India, this was a measure of decolonization. But, to 
Indonesia, another stalwart among the nonaligned states, this was 
subservience to British colonialism. In fact, this was an important 
matter of discord between India and Indonesia in those days. 


As to the use of force for the purpose of decolonization, Indonesia 
accused India of double standards. India used force in 1961 to 
liberate Goa from Portuguese domination. But India had been 
advising Indonesia to resort to peaceful methods for freeing West 
Irian from Dutch domination.*® 


Cuban troops have played an important part in the decolonization 
of Angola. Although it is a matter of debate whether Cuba has 
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played this part at its own initiative or on orders from Moscow;,!" 
there is little doubt that the Government of India and those Indians 
who have the opportunity to think about these matters, have, in 
general, appreciated Cuba's part. Suppose, however, that tomorrow, 
in collaboration with a new protagonist of nonalignment, viz, 
Pakistan, Cuban forces land in Kashmir to fight for the national self- 
determination of the Kashmiris, we will certainly hasten to revise our 
opinion about Cuba, 


Eritreans deeply resented the colonial stranglehold of Ethiopia 
led by emperor Haile Selassie. They received enormous aid from 
Cuba and the Soviet Union in their struggle for independence 
against Ethiopia, When a government proclaiming socialist revolu- 
tion replaced Haile Salassie’s government, Eritreans found Cuba and 
the USSR switching their loyalty towards Ethiopia, which itself 
happens to be a nonaligned country.*® i 


These are only a few illustrations to show that realpolitik—a 
shifting amalgam of high principles and cold self-interest— governs 
some of the complex foreign policy moves of a country, be it Cuba or 
India, The phrase ‘nonalignment’ is thoroughly inadequate as an 
explanation of these moves. 


Pressure of Circumstances 


Circumstances facing a nonaligned country may even be such that 
( leaving out exceptions ) the country may find it difficult to express 
independent views on controversial issues — not to speak of indepen- 
dent actions. For years India was so dependent on America (for 
food or economic aid for the implementation of Five-Year Plans), 
and on the Soviet Union (for military-industrial technology or 
political support at the United Nations on the Kashmir issue), that 
it was hardly possible for India to express opinions freely on issues 
considered sensitive and vital by America or the Soviet Union. Thus, 
in 1956, prime minister Nehru refrained from condemning the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary. In 1958, he refrained from condemning 
American intervention in Lebanon. The explanations offered by 
Nehru are significant in terms of realpolitik. In the case of Hungary, 
he did not want to say anything which might worsen the situation,’ ° 
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In the case of Lebanon, he affirmed: ‘Who are we to denounce ? 
Who are we to hold forth the light to others ? We have enough 
darkness in our own minds."'*? 


In 1961, Nehru expressed a mild and oblique disapproval of 
American intervention in Cuba. This caused annoyance to America. 
Subsequently, Nehru adopted a view that must have removed this 
annoyance. Nehru said that he was not competent to pass any 
judgement on the rights and wrongs in the Cuban case, and that, 
according to available data, American citizens did: not land in 
Cuba.?* Nehru thus showed a realistic respect for the security 
concerns of a super power. He had paid a similar respect to the 
security concerns of the Soviet Union in a speech on 30 April 1955. 
He then spoke of India’s refusal to accept the view of some partici- 
pants at the Bandung Conference that the Soviet Union practised 
colonialism in East Europe.** The phrase ‘hegemonism’ was not in 
vogue in those days. But India did not criticise the fact of continuing 
Soviet intervention in East Europe. 


At this stage of our analysis we can point to one valid distinction 
between nonalignment and alignment. A nonaligned country is one’ 
which is not a member of the NATO or Warsaw Pact. But this 
distinction is not of much significance if one accepts the hypothesis 
that a nonaligned country can do, and has done, everything that an 
aligned country does in pursuit of realpolitik—except that it does not 
enjoy the formal membership of a military alliance. Moreover, 
this distinction loses whatever little significance it otherwise has if 
one takes into account numerous ways of reaping the benefits, even 
without any formal membership, of a military alliance. Some 
examples may be noted below. 


Military Association 


In course of the India-China conflict of 1962, India asked for and 
received military aid from such NATO countries as Britain and 
America. Officers and men flew in from America and took an active 
part in some military operations along with Indians.** Indians 
began to plead for a 'military association" with America whereby 
the American Air Force would ‘back them up so that they can 
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employ theirs tactically without leaving their cities unprotected'.?* 
India wanted a ‘tacit air defence pact’, ‘semi-military pact’, which 
would make America ‘contribute the planes : the Indians, the 
fields and ground support. The planes would come into the field 
in emergencies.'?* Nehru and his foreign secretary even thought 
of ‘containment of the Chinese’ by working “with the United 
States both politically and militarily in the rest of Asia. "^ 


Undoubtedly, the fear of America lining up with India was an 
important factor deterring China from advancing further into Indian 
territory and explaining an abrupt withdrawal by Chinese forces ** 
Galbraith satirises aptly, 


And I am inclined to think they (the Chinese) took Nehru's talk 
about nonalignment seriously and were honestly surprised at 
the speed with which we reacted. If they move again, they 
must wonder what they will provoke and what will happen to 
their very long supply lines,*? 


After all, **you cannot be nonaligned towards a threat of war to your 
own country," Nehru himself observed. *? 


By 1971, circumstances changed so much that India invoked 
Soviet military support as a deterrent to the threat of probable Sino- 
American intervention in the Bangladesh crisis. India took the 
initiative in signing a Treaty of Friendship and Peace with the 
USSR. The Soviet people “may have been a little surprised but 
they did not hesitate," 5? The treaty, signed on 9 August 1971, 
provided for ‘immediate consultations’ to remove a threat of attack 
upon either party. T N Kaul, the then foreign secretary, is under- 
standably anxious to preserve the honour of the phrase “‘nonalign- 
ment,” when he writes: “This was the sovereign right of any 
country and nonalignment did not mean we would not enter into 
consultations with others."?* Kaul, however, does not stick to the 
view of consultations counteracting threats when he adds: 


The treaty served as a warning to China and America to keep 
their hands off the subcontinent. Although China made some 
noises, she did not physically intervene ; America was more 
audacious and sent its Seventh Fleet into the Bay of Bengal 
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hoping to frighten India and Bangladesh. It had the opposite 
effect. The Seventh Fleet would not dare to land in Bangla- 
desh because they knew Soviet submarines were following 
them.?? 


Indian military operations in Bangladesh succeeded too well to need 
any recounting. Benefits of the Treaty were obvious. India enjoyed 
them without formally entering into a military pact (like the Warsaw 
Pact) It was futile for Indira Gandhi to plead that the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty was not ‘aimed against any country'.?* 


Realpolitik 


When this writer refers to the aforesaid Indian moves in 1962 and 
1971, he does not try to comment on the adequacy of threat percep- 
tion or the quality of crisis management in the Government of India, 
for, that is beyond the scope of this paper. What he intends to 
emphasize is that Indian policymakers were taking those moves in 
defence of the country's interest, and thus giving a priority to consi- 
derations of realpolitik rather than to preserving the purity of an 
undefined (and possibly undefinable) phrase ‘nonalignment’. It is 
instructive to recall that some passages in Nehru's vital speeches, 
enunciating nonalignment, endorse this priority, although Nehru’s 
proteges in politics and administration have never indicated (in what 
they say or write) their acquaintance with those remarkable passages. 
As early as 4 December 1947, in a speech before the Constituent 
Assembly, Nehru observed :** 


We may talk about peace and freedom and earnestly mean 
what we say. But in the ultimate- analysis, a government 
functions for the good of the country it governs and no govern- 
ment dare do anything which in the short or long run is 
manifestly to the disadvantage of that country. Therefore, 
whether a country is imperialistic or socialist or communist, 
its foreign minister thinks primarily of the interests of that 
country. 


On 8 March 1948, in a speech at the Constituent Assembly, Nehru 
said : i 
It is certainly true that our instructions to our delegates have 
. always been to consider each question first in terms of India’s 
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interest and secondly on its merits — I mean to say if it did not 
affect India, naturally, on its merits — and not merely to do 
something or give a vote just to please this power or that 
power, though, of course, it is perfectly natural that in our 
desire to have friendship with other powers, we avoid doing 
anything which might irritate them ... I have come more and 
more to the conclusion that the less we interfere in interna- 
tional conflicts the better, unless, of course, our own interest is 
involved, for the simple reason that it is not in consonance 
with our dignity just to interfere without producing any effect. 
We should either be strong enough to produce some effect or 
we should not interfere at all. 


In the same speech he added :*° 


It may be that sometimes we are forced to side with this power 
or that power. I can quite conceive of our siding even with an 
imperialist power — I do not mind saying that ; in a certain 
set of circumstances that may be the lesser of the two evils. 
... Lam not prepared to rule out the possibility of our subordi- 
nating our viewpoint in international conferences in order to 
gain something worthwhile. That is perfectly legitimate, and 
it is often done. 


In a speech before Parliament on 7 December 1950, Nehru 
affirmed :** 


The most relevant fact at the moment is that there are some 
great nations in the world with concentrated power in their 
hands that influence all the other nations. That being so, 
there is a conflict between these powerful nations — an ideo- 
logical conflict as well as a political conflict. ... Although there 
is a great deal of talk about ideologies, I doubt if they come 
into the picture at all except as weapons ... I can only say that 
in every matter that comes up we have friendly consultations 
with a large number of countries ... 1 am on my country's side 
and on nobody else's. 


Jn a book published in 1979, T N Kaul, a Foreign Secretary 
under prime minister Indira Gandhi, has repeatedly pleaded for 
preserving a tilt towards the Soviet Union in India's policy of 
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nonalignment, because the Soviet Union has been a friend in need, 
and India is high on the list of Soviet foreign policy priorities (in 
contrast to the American list).9 Kaul has thus expressed a 
preference for realpolitik, which is reminiscent of Nehru. In a Lok 
Sabha speech of 12 June 1952, Nehru commented :?* 


It has repeatedly been said that we incline more and more 
towards the Anglo-American bloc. ... That some people 
obsessed by passion and prejudice disapprove of our relations 
with Anglo-American bloc is not sufficient reason for us to 
.break any bond which is of advantage to us. 


It is noteworthy how some other countries practise realpolitik in 
the name of nonalignment, Especially, one should point to instances 
of nonaligned countries gaining the advantages of a military alliance 
without a forma] membership of such blocs as the NATO or the 
Warsaw Pact. Afghanistan, Kampuchea, Vietnam and Cuba — all 
are nonaligned countries. Afghanistan has at present thousands of 
Soviet military advisers engaged in direct combat by the side of 
government troops fighting rebel forces. This has prompted China 
to call Afghanistan ‘the 16th Republic of the Soviet Union'.*? 
Vietnamese have stationed an estimated number of 100,000 soldiers 
in Kampuchea in order to prop up the Heng Samrin Government, 
whereas a treaty with the Soviet Union assures Vietnam of Soviet 
military support.^ Cuba, which is excessively dependent on the 
Soviet economic subsidy, has a brigade of Soviet troops on its soil, 
whereas a large number of Cuban soldiers are stationed in several 
African countries.** It is beyond the scope of this paper to delve 
into the rights and wrongs of the exceedingly complex military 
situations noted in this paragraph. But one can certainly stress that 
all these nonaligned countries — Afghanistan, Cuba, Kampuchea, 
Vietnam — are reaping the benefits of a military alliance without 
formally joining the blocs led by America and the Soviet Union. 
They are certainly entitled to safeguarding their national interests by 
means of realpolitik, although they may thereby appear to reduce 
nonalignment to a rhetoric. 


At the sixth summit conference of the nonaligned countries, held 
in Havana in September 1979, even the rhetorical value of non- 
alignment was threatened with extinction, For, a number of states, 
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under Cuban leadership, made determined, even though unsuccessful, 
efforts towards identifying the nonaligned countries with the Soviet 
bloc. Cuba and its supporters looked upon the Soviet bloc as 
the natural allally of the nonaligned countries. Others differed, and 
resisted the Cuban manoeuvres. The disarray of the doctrine of 
nonalignment was at its deepest. Proceedings at the conference 
revealed more of rivalries in realpolitik than of unity about the 
meaning of nonalignment. Even on such matters as fixing up the 
list of speakers, giving them proper notice, arranging press con- 
ferences, and the reporting of conference proceedings by Cuba's 
official news agency, the host country, Cuba, grossly discriminated 
against countries which refused to push nonaligned countries 
towards the Soviet bloc.*? 


Nonaligned countries have long been suffering from a crisis of 
identity, Rhetorical outburts cannot resolve this crisis. This is not 
unexpected in a situation where 94 countries, with a marked diversity 
in intentions and capabilities, proclain nonalignment. Perhaps one 
can do nothing better than quote prime minister Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore at the end of this essay. At the fifth summit of the 
nonaligned countries, held in Colombo in August 1976, Lee 
observed :** “The question I asked myself, as I read through the 
draft resolutions submitted to this conference was: who amI 
uniting with, and for what objectives and purposes, and against 
whom ?" This leads one easily to the hypothesis that a country can 
preach or practise nonalignment as long as it does not raise the 
fundamental question raised by Singapore at the fifth summit, Burma 
raised the same question much more sharply and purposefully at the 
sixth summit when it demanded the appointment of a committee to 
redefine the principles of nonalignment, and the qualifications for 
membership of the nonaligned group. This legitimate demand was 
turned down. Burma left the nonaligned group.‘® ‘Nonalignment’ 
is still an overworked phrase in search of a meaningful definition. 
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For some reports and comments on the Havana summit, see V M Nair, 
The Statesman, 9, 10 and 18 September 1979 ; editorial, The Statesman, 
11 September 1979; New China News Agency report in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 15 September 1979 


See William Borders, The New York Times, 22 August 1976. Also see 
Malcolm W Browne, op. cit., 20 August 1976. 


For some facts and comments, see The Times of India, 9 and 12 September 
1979 ; editorial, The Statesman, 15 October 1979, 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION IN WEST BENGAL : 
i SOME ISSUES ` 


PRABHAT KUMAR DATTA 


REVENUES, As KAUTILYA describes in his Arthasastra, are the founda- 
tion of all polity and administration. Revenue is the life-blood of the 
state administration and revenue administration has over the years 
grown into a sort of a state within a state. Revenue administration 
is a key administrative area, a complex nodal administrative sector. 
State revenue administration embraces a wide range of functions and 
structures extending from, say, formulating and modifying economic 
and tax policies and laws to mobilizing resources for expenditure 
on economic development and expansion of social services, channell- 
ing and maintaining the flow of investment, stimulating and 
restraining economic or social activities, and organs and personnel 
involved in managing the economic and tax policies and laws and 
other sources of state revenues and, even general economic and social 
activities. Again, it has a vital multidimensional aspect of public 
control and public relations, including participatory administration 
in a development-oriented democratic country like ours. 


It is necessary to emphasize that the system of our revenue 
administration contains legacies of the British administration and 
19th century economic and fiscal ideas. Fiscal management 
during the Raj meant maximum economy in expenditure being 
limited to the traditional areas of governmental functions. And 
this, except during the world wars, involved a firm faith in the 
philosophy of surplus, or at least, balanced budgeting. Right from 
the days of Warren Hastings a tax administrator was considered as 
a mere tax ‘collector’. 


The exigencies and aftermath of the second world war caused a 
marked departure from the traditional attitude towards public 
earning and expenditure all over the world and this had its impact 
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on India also. After the achievement of independence, the Congress 
government came to be installed at the centre and the states. The 
new governments laid emphasis on social welfare activities. The 
result was a sharp increase in public expenditure throughout the 
country demanding serious efforts for resource mobilization by the 
union and state governments and public agencies. These efforts 
involved tremendous stresses and strains, on the existing machinery 
of government in particular, and the economic and social formations 
in general. From the public interest angle then, it became imperative 
that all public agencies in the country, especially the revenue 
agencies, should function as acceptable, viable and sound organs. 


The pre-independence administration in all fields, including 
revenue spheres, was confronted with a new challenge. And what- 
ever be the reasons, although the administration reeled under the 
enormous burden, it did not crumble down. It still goes on although 
its new gigantic tasks have exposed all its deficiencies and foibles 
even to the eyes of a layman. In this paper an attempt will be made 
to throw some light on the organizational and personnel problems of 
the revenue administration in West Bengal. It is also our purpose 
to work out possible remedies which are likely to help tone up 
revenue administration in the state of West Bengal. 


Organizational Problems 


The government of West Bengal, like all other state governments, 
functions through secretariat departments, which constitute the apex 
of the administrative pyramid. Many state departments have 
constituted boards (e.g., the housing board) and corporations (e.g., 
the Forest Development Corporation) under their administrative 
control for semi-autonomous functioning in specified areas. A 
board or a corporation is a powerful administrative unit endowed 
with directive and operative functions. Many of the state depart- 
ments have one or more directorates (e.g., directorate of commercial 
taxes and entry tax under the finance department) which perform 
primarily operative functions. 


Most of the state departments may be said, in one way or 
another, to be the revenue arms of the government. Even the 
department of education may be said to earn revenues in the sense 
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that it gets fees collected from students studying in different 
educational institutions sponsored or directly managed by it. It 
should, however, be emphasized that traditionally the land and land 
revenue department played the most important role in matters of 
state revenue administration. But with the growing erosion of the 
agricultural tax base and the evolution of commercial taxes, the 
finance department has become the major revenue-earning unit of 
the government. Approximately 80 per cent of the total state 
revenue in West Bengal is collected through agencies and organiza- 
tions under this department. As in the past this department has 
also a budgetary and supervisory role in state revenue administration. 
Then, there are other departments like excise, home (transport), land 
and land revenues, forest, public undertakings and the like which 
have notable revenue involvement. Table 1 shows the percentage of 
taxes earned from different sources for the year 1975-76. 


Table 1 , 
PERCENTAGE OF TAXES FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 





Agri- Stamp Land Sales Excise M.V. Taxes Electri- Enter- Others 


cultural & Reve- Tax Duties Taxes on city tain- 
Income Regis- nues Goods ment 
Tax tration and tax 
Duties Passen- 
gers 





0°39% 7:57% 333% 53°29% 11:30% 426% 767% 63196 469% 119% 





Source: An Analysis of State Taxes, Bureau of Applied Economics & 
Statistics, Government of West Bengal, Calcutta, 1976. 


Like other sectors of administration, the plague of ad hocism and 
the blight of political and personal exigencies and opportunism have 
played havoc with the organizational viability of the revenue 
administration system in West Bengal. They have prevented the 
state administration in general, and the revenue administration, in 
particular, from being founded either on sound organizational 
principles or on solid pragmatic considerations. One may come 
across a department like the home department embracing such 
disparate functions as press to police, general administration to 
motor transport Similarly the finance department has, over the 
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years, gone on arrogating to itself matters concerning the public 
service commission and variegated statistical information even at the 
cost of efficiency of its traditional and revenue functions. 


Finance Department Branches 


The finance department is vested with the exclusive power of 
control over financial matters excepting the cases where delegation 
has been made. At present, the department is divided into four 
different branches ; viz, audit, budgét, taxation and small savings. 
The audit branch is responsible for the house-keeping job concerning 
all departments and offices under the control of the government. It 
administers financial rules, exercises control over treasuries, deter- 
Mines principles of recruitment and promotion of officers who are 
not within the jurisdiction of the public service commission. The 
functions of the budget branch are stupendous. Its jurisdiction 
extends to the different aspects of public finance. It also renders 
advice on the progress and method of collection to different revenue- 
earning departments. The taxation branch makes proposals for 
fresh taxation and suggests increase in the rates of taxes. It also 
administers some central and state Acts such as, the Indian Stamp 
Act, 1899, as applicable to West Bengal, the different sales taxes 
Acts of the centre and the state, the Bengal Agricultural Income-Tax 
Act, 1944, the Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Act, 1941 etc. This 
department administers as many as 16 Acts. It also exercises 
administrative control over a number of taxing directorates and 
bureaus such as directorates of commercial taxes, agricultural 
income-tax, entry tax etc. And finally, the small savings branch is 
responsible for the administration of small savings schemes in the 
state in consultation with the centra] government.* 


Evidently, the finance department has become very big in size 
and its functions have, to say the least, become stupendous. 
There is certainly an overwhelming need for reorganization of 
functions. It may be suggested that the audit and accounting 
functions of the finance department may be taken out of the 
department and a new department to be styled as the department 
of audit and accounts may be set up. The creation of a new 
department with the task of looking after audit and accounting 
activities may provide better scope to the finance department to 
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perform the budgeting and taxing functions more effectively. The 
agricultural income-tax merged with land revenue as suggested by 
the Raj Committee* may be placed under the charge of the finance 
department. It should continue to exercise control over the adminis- 
tration of commercial taxes. The levy and collection of canal water 
rates which at the present moment fall under the jurisdiction of 
the irrigation and water-ways department may be transferred to the 
finance department. So may be the case with the excise revenue, 
unless, of course, it is decided to enforce total prohibition in the 
state making excise administration primarily. regulatory in nature 
If this reorganization is accepted, the finance department wil] be 
able to have an overall perspective of the state revenues in this 
state. 


There is in the finance department an organization and methods 
section consisting of a number of cells, such as, organization and 
method, staff audit, common services etc. This section deals 
with : 

a. organization, structure and allocation of functions and 
duties in secretariat and all other government offices ; 


b. principles of coordination at departmental and technical 
levels of the activities of the government agencies ; 


c. office procedure, practice, machinery, and equipment, 
layout and working conditions ; 


d. forms design ; and 


e. checks on performances and method of control of output. 


This section, created with great fanfare, does not appear to have 
lived up to the expectations. It may be suggested that this section 
may be strengthened by constituting some planning and enforcement 
wings under it. Each of these wings may look after the planning and 
enforcement work for the purposes of excise duties, agricultural 
holding tax and commercial taxes etc. These cells may render 
valuable service in detecting cases of tax evasion and avoidance 
which have,assumed alarming proportions in this country. 


The responsibility of the finance department with regard to the 
public service commission may be profitably placed- under the 
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charge of the home (personnel) department. This department 
appears to be more competent to do this work, while the finance 
department does not appear to have adequate expertise to discharge 
such a significant responsibility. The motor transport at present 
under the charge of the home department may be taken out from it, 
and a new department may be set up for this purpose. This seems 
to be necessary in view of the growing and potential significance of 
motor vehicles taxes as a viable source of revenue. The administra- 
tion of motor vehicles tax requires special care as corruption and 
unfair practices are reported to be writ large in the motor vehicles 
tax offices in this state. 


As a result of the transfer of administrative responsibilities 
of land revenue to finance department from the land revenue depart- 
ment the latter may have more time to look after the task of land 
reforms. There is no doubt that the days of traditional glory of 
land revenue as a principal source of revenue are over. The task of 
land reforms has assumed greater importance today particularly 
after the abolition of zamindaries. This structural reorganization 
seems to be useful in the context of the government’s declared 
objective to bring about a basic change in the rural land relations. 


Board of Revenue 

The board of revenue has been an object of controversy for long. 
Many committees, commissions and experts have advocated the 
abolition of this old institution which came to India as early as 
20 June 1786. It has been argued that the board of revenue in its 
present form has outlived its utility. The government of Tamil 
Nadu has abolished the board of revenue very recently. The board 
is a product of history. It was intended to supervise and 
control the collectors and the revenue machinery when the latter 
were unbridled in their authority and their freedom was uncharted. 
Even very early in its career one of its first members in Madras 
board of revenue, Lushington, held it to be a redundancy. Referring 
to the Madras board of revenue of which he was the first member, 
he wrote, “It is the institution itself that I mean to impugn and 
which in its present constitution, in my humble opinion is cumbrous, 
inefficient and expensive".* The board has earned for itself a repu- 
tation of being very rigid and conservative. It seems to us to be too 
radical a step to abolish the institution altogether although it is very 
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difficult to deny that this institution seems to be an anachronism 
now-a-days. It seems to us that the board may serve a fruitful 
purpose if it is taken out from the land revenue department to 
provide a nucleus for a new department of appeals and revenue 
boards wherein may be concentrated the growing range of tribunal 
functions with regard to lands, buildings, properties and other 
revenues. Provisions for appellate bodies have been made in almost 
all the revenue Acts. The creation of the new department may faci- 
litate the speedy disposal of appellate cases the numbers of which 
have been growing on an unprecedented scale. If necessary, the 
board of revenue may be expanded by making provision for addi- 
tional members, or a new board may be constituted to cope with the 
workload of this new department. 


We can also consider the question of entrusting the collection of 
land revenue to the panchyati raj agencies at the grassroot level. In 
Bihar, some of the panchayats collect land revenue, but the collec- 
tion is not satisfactory. In Gujarat, where the panchayats collect 
the land revenue through a combined official the collection was 40 
_ per cent of the current demand. Keeping this in mind the Asoka 
Mehta Committee is not in favour of transferring the collection of 
land revenue to the panchayats as they are constituted now.* It is 
true that the local considerations often make the panchayats reluc- 
tant to impose and collect taxes. But it can hardly be denied that 
the panchayats, being at the door step of the rural people, may 
provide an answer to many administrative issues concerning collec- 
tion of land revenues, As a measure of toning up the revenue 
administration and enlisting public participation the question of 
involving panchayati raj institutions merits serious consideration. 
This question seems to have assumed a greater dimension in the 
context of the philosophy of decentralization of power accepted by 
the Left Front government in West Bengal. 


Territorial Divisions 


Like the other states in India the state of West Bengal is divided 
into divisions, districts, and sub-divisions. A sub-division is, again, 
divided into blocks and circles. Blocks are essentially development 
units, and circles, land revenue and land administration units. This 
scheme of territorial division does not seen to be sound in the 
present-day circumstances. The field revenue authorities have not 
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undergone changes consequent upon the emergence of commercial 
taxes as the mainstay of state revenues. The network of commercial 
taxes administration should .bring within its fold the growing 
numbers of small business in the mofussil areas. In fact, spatial 
restructuring of the territorial division deserves serious considera- 
tions as a measure of augmenting the efficiency of revenue admini- 
stration in the state. Territorial units should be much smaller than 
at present to facilitate a greater and more meaningful administrative 
action and control. Administration has to be carried to the doors 
of the administered so that the latter may gain a sense of both 
confidence and participation. It may be suggested that the territorial 
jurisdiction of a land revenue circle, the corresponding development 
block and the police station should be identical. Perhaps, the 
ideal situation may be to strengthen such a compact circle, block 
and police station even into an existing sub-division and to group 
them directly into smaller districts and to abolish the sub-division 
altogether. But so long as this is not done care should be taken so 
that a sub-division becomes normally an agglomeration of, say, five 
blocks, and a district is a collection of say, not more than three 
-gub-divisions. 


Then, comes the question of divisional administration. The 
scheme of divisional administration was introduced in India in 1829 
when the Bentinck government appointed a commissioner of revenue 
to supervise the work of collectors. The institution came under a 
cloud immediately after independence. The Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee urged its abolition on the ground that the 
governmental activities in a division had became too large and 
complex to be looked after by the divisional commissioner. It was 
also pointed out that this office had been reduced to a post office as an 
intermediate tier between the government and the district. In fact, 
the system of divisional administration as it exists today, should 
either be resurrected or sacrificed. If it exists, it should be given 
increased developmental and revenue appeal roles to exist meaning- 
fully in the society. In that case, the persons holding the posts of 
divisional commissioners may be transferred to the new department 
of appeal and revenue boards to operate autonomously with 
regard to various revenue and appeal matters specifically assigned 
to them. 
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It may also be noted that certain territorial and agency reorgani- 
zation seems to be necessary in the case of some particular taxes at 
different levels of field administration. These are, however, matters 
of specific details which can be worked out after the gathering of 
some operational experience of the reorganized finance department. 
But in all cases, three fundamental principles need to be kept in 
mind. First, maximum possible utilization of the existing territorial 
and other public agencies should be made. Secondly, the jurisdiction 
of each agency functionally or spatially, should reasonably be small. 
And thirdly, in all cases there should be adequate emphasis on 
vertical and horizontal coordination. 


The principle of coordination should not, however, be driven to 
the unwarranted logic of loss of legitimate autonomy of the field 
agencies. This implies that a revenue agency must have adequate 
authority to sustain its responsibility precisely. This means a positive 
rationalized scheme of delegation of power at different levels and a 
negative scheme of self-restraint on higher administration and 
political authorities not to interfere unduly with the work of their 
subordinates. This would also go a long way towards investing the 
revenue authority with an aura of independence. 


Personnel Pathology 


In the ultimate analysis, efficiency is always a function of sound 
personnel planning and management. For, as Finer says, "Personnel 
is the soverign factor in public administration," Yet tragically, in 
the revenue administration system, this sovereign presents a pitiable 
pathological case. It has inherited all the ills of the imperial 
administration without being made to respond to the increasing 
demands of the ‘welfare state’ and little attention has been paid to 
framing an effective and objective personnel policy in the state of 
West Bengal. 


There has been very little effort to work out personnel needs and 
job chartings. The senior officials complain,’ and perhaps with a 
degree of truth, about the inadequacy of staff commensurate with the 
workload. For example, the agricultural income-tax directorate 
whose field network extends over the whole of the state has only 9 
inspectors.9 This is absolutely inadequate. There is, again, constant 
tension between the members of the all-India services and those of 
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the state services. This has had, in most cases, failed to promote a 
healthy atmosphere of cooperation and harmony among the persons 
administering a particular tax, and this may act as a stumbling block 
` in the way of efficient working of the revenue administration system 
in the state. 


It seems necessary to emphasize that no scientific personnel policy 
can overlook the following factors : 


(a) forecasting requirements cf personnel, their recruitment, 
accommodation and equipment ; 


(b) optimizing the utilization of available manpower resources ; 
(c) evolving objective criteria for evaluating performance ; 


(d) initiating career management and executive selection 
programmes ; and 


(e) comprehensive training programmes at all levels. 


While working out the organizationa! details of the finance 
department we have tried to emphasize the creation of a separate 
planning and enforcement wing under the O & M cell of the finance 
department. The first form of the above factors may fruitfully be 
entrusted to the care of this wing. This wing under the O & M 
section of the finance department appears to be competent to 
discharge these responsibilities successfully by applying modern 
management tools and devices. In certain matters especially with 
regard to factors (c) and (d), the wing may act in close collaboration 
with the state public service commission. The latter may, by its 
specialized skill, knowledge and experience, offer useful advice and 
wise counsel. 


Comprehensive Training 


With regard to comprehensive treining for revenue personnel, it 
seems worthwhile to stress that no training programme can be viewed 
in isolation from recruitment policy. The revenue personnel in the 
state of West Bengal belong to different services viz, commercial tax 
service, excise service, land revenue service etc. It appears necessary 
to constitute a single state revenue service and ecor.omic service to 
make room for greater specialization and suitable job opportunities 
for talented and efficient persons. 
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However, theoretically speaking, it may also be possible to 
constitute a separate economic service in line with the Indian 
Economic Service to man executive posts in the state commercial 
and industrial enterprises because their efficient running requires 
specialized skill. As a result of unsound transfer policy and inade- 
quate training facilities the IAS or the WBCS personnel often fail to 
acquire the required expertise and technical skill. 


In any case, it seems that constituting a separate revenue service 
may provide an answer to many problems of the state revenue 
administration system. It may attract and retain the services of 
qualified persons. It may also permit its strength to be fixed and 
regulated in such a manner that recruitment can proceed on a 
rational basis. The constitution of such a service is likely to make it 
possible for the government to provide proper training facilities. 


Adequate training is a sine qua non of staff efficiency. Training 
not only improves quality but also broadens the horizon of vision. 
It improves the trainees’ orientations, develops in them a faculty of 
balanced judgment and teaches precision and clarity in the conduct 
of business. A revenue official is required to develop and form his 
professional attitude. It is not his job simply to collect revenues 
but also to sell the theme of revenue collection so as to obtain better 
voluntary observance of revenue laws. It is to be emphasized that 
the structure and functioning of revenue organization is somewhat 
different from those of other administrative organizations inasmuch 
as the personal involvement of the revenue officials is expected to 
be much greater than that of their counterparts in other general 
administrative organizations. It has to be kept in mind that there 
are some discernible socio-economic factors governing the behaviour 
pattern and mode of interaction of the tax-payers. The tax-paying 
group is mostly organized in yarious forms such as in business 
organizations, trade organizations, etc. Thus it has got a strong 
lobbying potential to strengthen and serve its interest and to exert 
influence even on policy-making. It is therefore imperative that the 
structuring and development of the behavioural pattern and the atti- 
tude formation of the revenue official should be attuned to his envi- 
ronmental set-up and duly influenced by a thorough understanding of 
his subject and situations arising in relations thereto. All these speak 
of the need for a rigorous training system of the revenue officials. 
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With the constitution of a separate revenue service, a separate 
training institute for.the revenue personnel becomes imperative. 
This institute should organize a common foundation course for 
fresh recruits and impart institutional training to the probationers. 
In view of the magnitude of the training effort, it seems useful to 
involve the universities and professional institutes from which teach- 
ing personnel may be invited to deliver lectures, and organize 
discussions. Apart from improving job skill these training courses 
are likely to develop a proper attitude towards tax-payers. The 
training has to be forward-looking and so arranged as to equip the 
officers with the capacity not only to handle their immediate tasks 
but also to prepare them for the higher responsibilities which they 
would be called upon to shoulder. 


Tax Evasion 


Apart, from the general issues we have discussed above there are 
some specific problems which deserve serious and careful considera- 
tion. We mention here the problem of tax evasion and avoidance 
which have assumed tremendous proportions. Tax evasion and 
avoidance have posed a serious challenge to the revenue administra- 
tion system in almost all the states in India, By tax avoidance is 
meant minimization: of tax liability by taking advantage of the loop- 
holes inlaw. Tax evasion is out and out by-passing of law. Tax 
avoidance is usually considered to be perfectly legitimate and within 
the four corners of law. There is a regular battle of wits going 
on between intelligent tax-payers and the legislature. When tax 
avoidance goes to such an extent as to threaten the entire scheme 
of taxation, the legislature tries to plug the loopholes in the laws. 
It has to be admitted that fiscal legislation has inherent limitations 
and however well-drafted, the amendments very often fail to live up 
to expectations. The astute tax-payers make full and successful use 
of the defects in the legal system to their advantage. Tax avoidance 
is a criminal offence punishable under both the relevant provisions 
of tax laws and the Indian penal code. It is necessary to combat 
it not. only to collect whatever is due to government but also 
to prevent the affluent and resourceful section from amassing 
black money causing concern for the economy and eating into the 
vitals of social mores and political health of the country. ' 
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That tax evasion in this country has assumed alarming propor- 
tions has been indicated by the reports of the different committees 
and commissions. It is really very difficult to ascertain correctly the 
extent of tax evasion because of the numerous difficulties involved 
in the process. Certain estimates are worth mentioning The 
National Planning Committee noted that the estimates of tax 
evasion varied from Rs 200 to Rs 800 crores. The Taxation Enquiry 
Commission put the figure of tax evasion at Rs 50 crores. In 1956 
Kaldor estimated the extent of tax evasion at Rs 200 to Rs 300 
crores for the year 1953-54.° 


In West Bengal tax evasion and avoidance have been causing 
grave concern for the commercial taxes authorities. There are 
various forms of tax evasion. For example, sales taxes are evaded 
by manipulating and suppressing sales- transactions, under-selling 
and fictitious agency sales. It has been found that the dishonest 
traders often secure registration in the name of fictitious persons and 
carry on business. When the question of tax payment arises, they 
disappear altogether. This practice has to some extent been con- 
tained by amending the laws which now require a registered dealer to 

. pay a specified percentage of tax at the time of transaction. This 
may further be prolonged if a thorough enquiry regarding the 
identity of the person to be registered is made. In West Bengal, the 
traders are striving hard to defeat the commercial taxes system. In 
the battle between the tax collectors and the tax-payers the latter 
have an edge over the former as they are assisted and advised by the 
best brains whom they can afford to employ. 


It may be mentioned that the recent attempts of the government, 
namely, the creation of a separate bureau of investigation has, to 
some extent, proved useful in bringing the dishonest traders to book. 
There is, however, scope for further improvement. At present, the 
taxing personnel in this state gain their knowledge of tax avoidance 
and evasion through conventional wisdom built over a number of 
years through raids and investigations of the individual traders A 
close liaison with the other authorities such as customs, excise, 
banks may yield better results because an unscrupulous business- 
man often gives one picture of his business to his bankers and 
another picture to commercial taxes authorities. , 
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The lack of promptness and efficiency on the part of the tax 
collectors often makes room for tax evasion For example, delay in 
assessment of sales tax provides ample scope to the astute business- 
men to shift their place of business or to disappear altogether. An 
effective administration is a function of both the government and the 
public. The government has to guarantee an honest, impartial, 
speedy and effective administration while the public has to regard the 
administrator as a beneficent agent of the government to collect the 
legitimate dues from them for the purpose of national well-being 
and development. In order to secure the cooperation of the tax- 
payers there is an urgent need for organizing mass communication 
programmes and public meetings. Trust of the people has to be 
created in the tax system. The means of mass media like radio, 
films, T.V. can be used for this purpose. Camp offices can be held 
for the convenience and help of the tax payers not only for the 
routine disposal of cases but also for a mass communication pro- 
gramme. The failure on the part of the government is evident from 
the inability of the revenue officials to dispose of assessment cases 
and to collect arrears. Commercial taxes constitute almost 50 per 
cent of the state taxes. But the number of the pending assessment 
and registration cases, as shown in table 2 has been growing over 
the years although the number of officers responsible for assessment 


has increased. 
Table 2 
TAXATION CASES IN WEST BENGAL 


1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 








Number of 

officers res- 219 209 228 255 
ponsible for 

assessment 

Number of 

assessment not available 1,15,677 1,35,216 1,32,046 
cases 

Cases taken 

up during not available 1,05,949 84,655 not available 
the year 

Cases dispo- 

sed of during not available 86,410 87,825 90,690 
the year 


Source: Directorate of Commercial Taxes, Government of West Bengal 
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It should not, however, be overlooked that law provides enough 
power to the tax official to combat the menace of tax avoidance and 
evasion. It is for the tax administrators to implement them ruthlessly 
and rigorously. To achieve this objective there must be full aware- 
ness on the part of the tax officials of all the weapons in their 
armoury, their effective use, and the relative efficacy of the respective 
weapons in the appropriate cases. One can hardly doubt that these 
evils are the product of natural human failings and the evil propen- 
sities promoted by the motive of self aggrandisement. 


The revenue official should act impartially. The integrity of the 
revenue personnel is necessary to generate public faith in the admini- 
stration. Significantly, integrity of the revenue authority is not 
a mere question of honesty, but refers to a fairly high degree of 
impartiality and working morale. It is an element of human conduct 
which needs careful tending, and it is a compound of many factors. 
Reasonable conditions of service, satisfactory conditions of work, the 
feeling that one is a part of the efficient scheme of public bodies, the 
consciousness of doing a worthwhile job in the service of the commu- 
nity, and many such other factors go a long way to promote morale 
in public services." ? 


And if morale is high, work efficiency will become a residue func- 
tion of skill which can be imparted to the revenue authorities 
through proper training. In fact, efficiency is a final product of 
mores, morale, integrity, skill and speed. Efficiency not only in this 
wide sense but also in the narrow sense of minimum working effec- 
tiveness, is generally found to be absent in almost all sectors of 
revenue administration. Inefficiency is found reflected not only 
in the failure of the officers to make prompt assessment as shown in 
table 2 but also in the growing cases of arrears of sales tax as shown 
in table 3. 

Table 3 
SALES TAX ARREARS (Rupees in Crores) 


1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 











Arrears outstanding 2111 27°22 34:35 37:34 
Demand for the year 12:49 13:03 12:69 13°75 
Total collection 3°42 3°66 4°51 4°51 


Mxbieschoda dier REPE S ER RP NE ENP 
Source: Memorandum on Subsidiary Points presented to the Sixth Finance 
Commission, Part I, Finance Department, Government of West Bengal 


à 
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It may be emphasized that the lack of integrity and efficiency of 
the revenue personnel seems to find an aid and abatement from 
unwarranted political interference. The norms of public conduct 
in this country do not seem to have fairly crystallized as yet, and this 
has, for the most part, disastrous effects on the state administration, in 
general, and the revenue administration, in particular. After all, 
administration is a handmaid of politics. It derives its inspiration 
and direction from the political leaders. And there is no doubt that 
if an administrator finds himself used, or, rather, misused by his 
political boss or by a politically influential person, he will have little 
incentive for being efficient and honest. 


The tax-payers often adopt various tactics expecting that the 
political wind may blow in their favour which may bring for them 
afavourable decision. For example, often an influential assessee 
of sales tax is allowed to pay less tax under the dictates of his 
political boss. In such a case, the revenue agency has little incentive 
for acting impartially and honestly. An act of corruption at a 
higher level breeds thousands of acts of corruption at lower levels. 
The common man, as a result, becomes convinced of the lack 
of integrity of the revenue machinery. Even if an appropriate 
share of blame be placed at the doors of the political leaders 
and the general public, the revenue authorities are left with a 
tremendous residue of blots which ought to be removed by strictly 
enforcing their conformity with the reasonable norms of integrity 
and efficiency. 
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Enzo Mingione, SOCIAL CONFLICT AND THE CITY, Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1981. 


Enzo Mingione, Professor of Economic Sociology at the University^ 
of Messina (Sicily), has basically concerned himself with giving an 
account of social conflict as revealed in urban development. 
Although in this book he has mainly undertaken an examination of 
the social events accompanying urban and regional development in 
Europe, he offers a critical explanation of the contradictions inherent 
in the territorial distribution of wealth and resources, overurbaniza- 
tion, uneven regional development and the forces leading to various 
crises in city life in Europe. He has given his own reading of the 
meaning of these contradictions and crises. 

The author provides answers to some basic theoretical and inter- 
pretative questions : how we can study the influence of economic 
development on territorial social relations, how the processes of 
urbanization and of uneven regional development are related to 
industrialization, how political relations and institutions affect land- 
use planning and other changes in the distribution of resources and 
population, how far historical models of capitalist development vary, 
and to what extent they are similar. Finally he has given an 
alternative pattern of urban development and land-use planning 
which could be defined as “socialist”. - 

The whole exposition of the author's arguments has been orga- 
nized in four long chapters. The first chapter gives a marxist 
critical approach to urban and regional development: the second 
chapter examines the relations between territorial division of labour 
and capitalist development ; the third chapter explains uneven terri- 
torial development and the main characteristics of the current crisis 
of advanced capitalism ; and the fourth chapter discusses the socialist 
theory of class conflict vis-a-vis the experience of land-use in a 
socialist society. The problems of socialist development, particularly 
the contrast between the aspirations and the achievements of the 
socialist revolutions, have been discussed with the full knowledge that 
there is no easy solution to these problems. Hence the author has 
preferred to remain satisfied by giving tentative answers. 

The roots of modern social conflicts, as Mingione sees them, lie 
in the progressive shifting from the economic sphere of production 
relations to the social sphere of complex reproduction relations. 
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These conflicts cannot easily be accounted for by using the traditional 
interpretative instruments of the various social theories. For explaining 
the new realities of modern societies, the author finds the historicist- 
interpretative approach of Max Weber not suitable at all. He has 
also pointed out the shortcomings in the orthodox marxist analysis 
founded on the theory of labour value and exploitation, the theory of 
accumulation of capita], the theory of classes and of class struggle. 

Mingione has conducted his analysis of urban problems to show 
that conflicts in urban life over better housing or cheaper transport 
are only a part of a much more comprehensive conflictual movement 
to establish an alternative social system. These conflicts can be 
interpreted and evaluated only within this more comprehensive, 
dialectical process, because interpreting these conflicts in an isolated 
way would be distorting social reality and, methodologically, retur- 
ning to a functionalist explanation. All individual cases of urban 
and regional developments are functional to capitalist reproduction 
and the general accumulation process. The author has endeavoured 
to understand the connections between capital accumulation and 
the reproduction of capitalist societies, on the one hand, and urba- 
nization and other territorial processes, on the other. The major 
part of his discussion has been related to the cases of classical accu- 
mulation in western capitalist societies, and he has touched upon the 
experience of the developing societies of the Third World in 
connexion with his discussion about the problems of late capitalism 
and uneven territorial development and the crisis of advanced capita- 
lism. He has found the Gramscian concept of hegemony more 
suitable than the orthodox marxian formula for understanding the 
logic of state intervention, functioning of politica] institutions, and 
the pattern of political behaviour. This concept as a methodological 
instrument is capable of avoiding the wrong approach inherent in the 
functionalist method. 

The whole argument of Mingione in this book is based on the 
important methodological point of refuting the Chicago School's 
efforts to build up urban or regional sociology as an independent 
scientific discipline. The fact is that uneven territorial distribution 
of population and resources is a fundamental aspect of the general 
reproduction process of capitalist societies. Capitalist use of land 
reflects various contradictions originating in the exploitative character 
of its social organization. Urban as opposed to rural or to regional is 
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not a fundamental characteristic of social problems. Urban problem 
is only a feature of the general reproduction of current societies. 


In this context the author has criticized the neo-marxist studies of 
the urban question by Manuel Castells, the urban sociologist, and by 
David Harvey, the urban geographer. None of these studies start 
from a theoretical analysis of the nature of the complex process of 
capitalist accumulation and then explaining urban problems in rela- 
tion to that process. These neo-marxist analysts take a set of pre- 
se'ected problems of urban life and seek to explain these problems by 
reference to the process of capitalist accumulation. In these studies 
the urban context has been defined too narrowly, and the historical 
dimension of urban processes has been abandoned. These studies 
have, therefore, failed to investigate the relation between capital 
accumulation as a historical process and the specific characteristics 
and trends in the urbanization process. 


On the other hand, he has also criticized the historicist methodo- 
logy followed in Max Weber's typologies of cities, because it does 
not attempt a comprehensive scientific understanding of the social 
processes. Such a methodology, however meticulous, cannot explain 
the causal origins of social phenomena. In studying urban situations 
the historicist methodology is therefore dangerous as it does not take 
into account the fact that urban realities are merely partial aspects of 
the total social phenomena. 


In the expanding field of social science inquiries into the pheno- 
menon of urban and regional development this study by Mingione 
would by all standards be regarded as an important contribution. 
The Indian readers of this book would be benefited from its analytical 
focus. Although urbanization in modern India is already about 
eighty years old, the tempo of urban and regional development in 
India has been rising since the sixties only The big question has 
already come up before the Indian social scientist: who is being 
ultimately benefited from the capitalist pattern of land-use planning 
and urban development in India ? When compared with the Indian 
experience, Mingione's analysis may help answer the question. 


Centre for Urban Studies AsoK MUKHOPADHYAY 
Indian Institute of Public Administration 
New Delhi 
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Anjali Ghosh, PEACEFUL TRANSITION TO POWER: A 
STUDY OF MARXIST POLITICAL STRATEGIES IN WEST 
BENGAL 1967-1977, Firma KLM Private Limited, Calcutta, 1981, 
pp. xvi+ 173 + 68, Price Rs 80. 


The present study has been made out of the author's doctoral 
dissertation: Coalition Politics in West Bengal, 1967-77. The book, 
as the author claims, "includes the most detailed and perceptive 
study of the Communists’ and left forces’ drive for political power 
in West Bengal through the game of coalition politics. In construct- 
ing her thesis on coalition politics, the author for obvious reasons, 
does not apply quantitative analysis of rationality condition as done 
by western scholars like Richard Snyder and others. Her objective 
is simple. It is an exercise in historiography. The author has 
chosen for her analysis a very interesting period in the history of 
political development in West Bengal. 


The fourth general election in India and the assembly elections in 
several states in 1967 mark a watershed in this country’s electoral 
history in general and in the history of West Bengal in particular. 
Dr Ghosh in her book traces the electoral history of West Bengal 
from 1952 up to almost the end of 1981. The history of West 
Bengal since 1967, covering the experiments in coalition-building, the 
socio-economic background that psychologically prepares a compara- 
tively conscious electorate for a swing, the inter-party ideological 
nearness or distance and above all the intrigues behind the scene that 
plagued the first United Front, the inter-party clashes that brought 
about the ruin of the Second United Front and the subsequent events 
up to the establishment of the Left Front Government in 1977, 
makes a very fascinating study. A few accounts depicting the history 
of the period are available and some of these have been referred to 
by the author either in the footnotes or in the bibliography prepared 
by her. But most of the writings are journalistic in tenor. 


The present study by Dr Ghosh is the first major serious attempt 
to present a documented narrative of the most uncertain and some- 
times turbulent period of the contemporary history of West Bengal. 
However, in the survey of literature in the introduction, the author 
should have included some other studies. She should have mentioned, 
in particular, books like West Bengal: A Decade, 1965-1975, and 
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West Bengal—An Analytical Survey, from which Sankar Ghosh 
borrowed heavily in his book The Disinherited State, for she has 
often referred to the latter study in projecting the concept of ‘relative 
deprivation’. As to the methodology, the author claims that she 
has “made use of the modern tools and methods of political sociology 
and key political concepts like ‘social mobilization’, ‘modernization’ 
and ‘relative deprivation’ along with a ‘Systems Analysis’ of political 
life put forward by David Easton" (p. x). 


In unfolding her thesis of peaceful transition to power the author 
addresses herself to answering the following questions : **1. What are 
the factors that led to the institutionalization of coalition politics in 
West Bengal? 2. What are the characteristics that accompany the 
politics of coalition in West Bengal that distinguish it as a political 
process peculiar to the state? 3. What are the social and psycho- 
logical bases of such peculiarities ? 4. What are the respective motives 
of the parties, big or small, behind the united front process? 5. What 
are the operational tactics of the coalition parties in West Bengal 
politics ? 6. Whether the coalition technique of government-making 
could be adopted as a permanent arrangement for West Bengal ?" 
(p. viii). What follows is a commendable chronicle of events and 
their analysis with the help of electoral data since the first general 
election in the state in 1952, The author, in a well thought 
out format, divides her study into nine chapters including her 
concluding observations. Six appendices and schedules of interviews 
with the most outstanding actors of the drama of West Bengal 
politics since 1962 have added to the value of the book. 


The first three general elections of the state were won by a single 
dominant party because of its preeminence in the nationalist struggle 
and the people were almost used to a “consensus model" that would 
rule the roost. As a consequence of the complacence that followed, 
corruption (patronage, according to the author) soaked into the 
fibres of the body politic and the government became unresponsive. 
The author ably analyses the factors that brought about the fall of 
the Congress monolith in the election of 1967. 

By using extensive data the author establishes her proposition as 
to how the undivided Communist Party and then the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist), along with the other leftist parties, and 
sometimes singly by virtue of its radical orientation and electoral 
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strategy, wrested more and more seats in the West Bengal legislature. 
The study is mainly a history of the CPI(M)’s electoral advance in 
the politics of West Bengal. An exception was made only in the 
election of 1972 when a rejuvenated Congress, after the victory in 
Indo-Pak war in 1971, made a clean sweep and reduced the CPI(M) 
to nonentity. ` 


As regards the charge of ‘rigging’ and analysis of the re-emergence 
of the Congress under the leadership of Siddhartha Sankar Ray in 
West Bengal in 1972 the author maintains a rare sense of objectivity 
expected of a genuine scholar, She writes in this connection 
correctly: ‘‘in the new Congress regime, since the accent was on 
‘young blood’, the government in addition to the usual patronage 
system, had to adopt a too lenient attitude to a boisterous section of 
new entrants into politics, who had readily shifted their allegiance 
from the UF to the new Congress ranks" (p, 155). But the in-fighting 
among the groups of youth Congress when it came to the sharing of 
the booty and unprincipled pursuit of politics of intimidation 
undermined the prestige of the Congress. ‘‘The most virulent of all 
factors that eroded the popularity of the Congress(R) in West Bengal 
were the political decisions taken by the party’s High Command in 
New Delhi, namely the proclamation of Emergency by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi and the “excesses” committed thereafter" (p. 155). 


The 1977 election in West Bengal was very different both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. For the first time West Bengal brought 
itself into a radical political context. Time is still not ripe to judge 
whether West Bengal's radicalism as propounded by the author and 
also many other scholars—both western and eastern—before Her, is 
only ideational political or may have the chance to be reflected in its 
political life style in future. i 


The conclusion of the book is simply the summing up of the 
historical events described in the. earlier chapters. While summing 
up the author asserts : “In the ultimate analysis it may be stated that 
coalitions are a kind of political contrivance” (according to Lenin as 
quoted by the author elsewhere in the book) “improvised temporarily 
for the purpose of capturing political power. In so far as West 
Bengal is concerned, the game of coalition making will continue to 
be a perennial feature in the politics of the state for some time to 
come" (p. C-15). i 
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The author has asserted in the very first chapter that she wants to 
perceive the dynamics of political interactions in society through an 
explanation of the Eastonian model. But going through the entire 
work and even coming to the concluding lines one will hardly find 
that the author has seriously examined her findings in the light of 
Eastonian scientificity. West Bengal is a unit or a sub-system cra 
political system that itself constrains the autonomy of its several 
parts. Hence in a developing or rather transitional society, t.e 
components of the inputs, the nature of conversion machinery anc 
several other determinants in the environment will have a Ee 
efect on the model that David Easton constructed on the basis 
of his experiences in the developed industrial societies. Had the 
author pursued her original intention to apply the model in the light 
of her experience in the local political landscapes of the Indian 
polity that would have been really a contribution. A reconstruction 
model might have resulted. But perhaps the author has not 
desired it. 


Dr Ghosh, in her otherwise commendable book, could have 
easily avoided using secondary source material from newspapers, 
particularly when primary source material is easily available. 
However the book under review is a faithful portrayal of the 
contemporary history of West Bengal and in her analysis of the 
ongoing process of politics during the period under study the 
author appears to be unbiased. Researchers and students will 
find the book of immense usefulness. To the ordinary readers the 
book is interesting. The only irritant is the price which is out of 
reach to many. i 
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Editor’s Note 


The editor regrets the inordinate delay in the publication of this 
issue. This delay has been caused by an acute dearth of printing 
paper in the Calcutta market. This difficulty has forced the press 
to use printing paper of different qualities. 


The editorial] board had decided earlier that the two issues 
scheduled to be published in 1983 would be published as one 
combined volume in memory of Karl Marx who died on 14 March 
1883. Because of the existing scarcity of printing paper, the board 
has changed that programme. It has now been decided that volume 
four, numbers one and two, will be published as a combined volume. 
It is hoped that the crisis in the paper market will be over by 
. that time. 


FIGHTING POLITICAL CORRUPTION : 
THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE 


R. B. JAIN 


THE INCIDENCE OF corruption in public life is a worldwide 
phenomenon, which has been prevalent in almost all countries and 
at al] times of history. In recent years in India it has, however, 
assumed frightening proportions. It has not only spread to every 
part of the governmental machinery, but has had a more rapid 
growth among the professional politicians, the party men at all levels 
and even in the highest echelons of political leadership both at the 
state and the central levels. The record of no political party in India 
is better than that of any other on that score. The existence of a 
colossal public cynicism towards it, people’s acceptance of corruption 
as a fact of life and the feeling that those indicted of political 
corruption in public life invariably go scot-free and in the process 
amass more “power, status and wealth" have led to a situation,* 
where even the most determined efforts to fight the evil have failed 
miserably. It has given credence to Voltaire’s notion that corrup- 
tion is an evil that grows respectable with age. Although in India it 
has almost become a national pastime to talk about corruption, 
condemn others of corruption, there is precious little that is done 
in practical pragmatic terms to curb the incidence which is having 
a cancerous growth in all sectors of the body politic in India. The 
government seems to be aware of the existence of the evil all-round, 
and is also aware of the possible ways to check its monstrous 
growth, but seems to be lacking in will to enforce such measures 
effectively. 


The purpose of this paper is only a limited one. It attempts to 
examine the various forms and patterns of political corruption 
in India and discuss the kind of legal and institutional devices 
that have been used to contain the evil and evaluate their impact. It 
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does not purport to go into the details or even of enumerating all 
cases of political corruption in India, nor does it aim to enquire into 
the phenomenon of corruption in administrative or private sphere. 
However, in the background of an analysis of some well-known facts 
about political corruption in India, the paper outlines some other 
possible remedies or safeguards that might be fruitfully adopted to 
contain the evil within some manageable proportions, if not to root 
it out completely. 


In simple terms, corruption is defined as the behaviour of 
public officials which deviates from accepted norms in order to 
serve private ends.* In more sophisticated terms, corruption is 
a form of "behaviour which deviates from the formal duties 
of a public role..." However, as interpreted by Joseph La 
Palombara, there are three critical elements necessary to the 
concept: (a) There must be a separation of private and public 
spheres and an understanding that specific rights, duties and 
responsibilities pertain to the latter. (b) Political corruption 
does not exist apart from political institutions and roles and the 
specific individuals who occupy them. Unless one element in a 
transaction is in the public as opposed to the private sphere we can- 
not have political sphere. (c) The public official involved must 
behave in a way that violates a duty and/or responsibility, and this 
behaviour must serve private (i.e. non-public) ends. These ends 
may be directly associated with the public official or indirectly with 
his family, relatives, friends, or organizations with which he has 
dealings. Behaviour may be active or passive. Inaction where the 
situation may call for action may also be a form of corruption.* 


Exercise of Extra-Constitutional Authority 


Political corruption can take many forms, levels, magnitudes and 
frequencies. The most important arenas for political corruption 
are legislature, elections and the administration.’ Apart from 
the traditionally accepted parameters of political corruption 
in these arenas?, in India it has at least assumed two new 
directions. The first is the emergence of extra-constitutional 
centres of power who exercise enormous influence and authority on 
behalf of the legitimately constituted institutions and authorities. 
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The irony in such situations is that while the conduct of legitimate 
authority in many cases had ostensibly remained above board, 
the sons and daughters or close relations of the constitutional 
authority amassed huge wealth, power and status by resorting 
to the exercise of undue influence. Invariably in all cases, there 
has been a tendency on the part of the constitutional authority to 
protect their relations and proteges, to pretend ignorance of their 
alleged corrupt needs and even to resort to their defence in public 
whenever allegations of this kind had been made in the press or by 
the opposition. 


Since the very first decade of Independence many top political 
leaders including some chief ministers, central ministers and even the 
highest office of the prime minister have been indicted by the inquiry 
commissions on such matters." Whether it relates to the activities 
of Surender Singh Kairon, Suresh Ram, Sanjay Gandhi, Kantilal 
Desai, or Gayatri Devi, the issue of those aspiring for and wielding 
extra-constitutional authority, interfering with the process of gover- 
nance and taking undue advantage of the positions of the high office 
held by the parents or spouses has come'to the fore recently and 
in fairly quick interchange. The role of ambitious wives and 
other kinsmen contributing new elements of unsavouriness to the 
process of administration has come under severe criticism. The 
practice, however, still persists. The most significant question here 
is not one that concerns just personalities or individuals but the 
danger that emanates from the development of a political culture 
that will be detrimental ultimately to the welfare of the people.? 


The Rise of Professional Politicians 


The other new direction in which political corruption has spread into 
the body politic in India has been the emergence of a new breed 
of politicians, who have become synonymous with what in recent 
Indian politics has been termed as 'the Antulites'. Politics in India 
has come to acquire the character of a big business, in which the 
fund raising qualities of a professional politician attract the largest 
premium, Elections having become an expensive business, the 
emphasis in each party seems to have shifted from honesty to capacity 
to raise funds through any manuer and by any means. In the 
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pre- and post- 1975 emergency era the erstwhile ruling Congress 
Party was accused of raising a large amount of funds through 
donations in the shape of advertisements to a party souvenir, the 
costs of which were highly disproportionate to the amount of 
advertisement space bought by the big businessmen.’ 


Even in normal times, the leaders who are able fund raisers have 
generally come to the forefront. Ifa party is elected to office, it is 
these ‘clever’ and energetic fund raisers, who are often given charge of 
the economic ministries, which issue the largest and most important 
licences and permits. It is clear that such fund raising activities 
consist largely of collecting substantial contribution from proprietors 
or directors of large commercial or industrial firms. These firms, 
before parting with the funds, naturally want to make sure that there 
will be a satisfactory quid pro quo. The net effect of this process as 
an ex-civil servant puts it, “can only be to mortgage much of the 

. political system to *money-power'.":? Thus the present procedure 
of raising election funds can be the biggest single source of 
corruption. 


The fund raising capacity of an individual has reached its 
perfection in the manner A R Antulay, a former chief minister of 
Maharashtra, sought to establish one trust after another. Eventually 
he had to resign from the office following an indictment by 
the High Court of the State. However, he personified, as one 
commentator bas put it, “a form of rule in which arbitrariness is 
not peripheral but essential.” ‘In the Antulay phenomenon", she 
points out, “statecraft is severed from politics, manipulation replaces 
diplomacy, the arbiter of conflicting interests in society himself 
becomes a sectional] interest opposed to the rest of society," and 
the state is robbed of its legitimacy as the regulator of civil 
society. 


At the very heart of the Antulay phenomenon lies a con- 
fusion between the private and public spheres, the frequent 
merger of the one into the other. He not only sold political 
favours to his friends and private contacts, but also reduced 
politics to a trade in favours to be dispensed and bought. This 
took on unconcealed and particularly brazen form in the 
allotnent of cement quotas for which high donations to 
Antulay's Trusts were the quid pro quo.** 
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In this game of exhorting donations: Antulay is not unique in 
the country, but represents a whole new crop of politicians— not 
necessarily limited to the ruling Congress (I) but also belonging 
to other parties as well? The distinction between this breed 
of new politicians and the older generation of politicians, who 
weresimilarly indicted like Partap Singh Kairon and Biju Patnaik, 
former chief ministers of Punjab and Orissa, is that they 
used their power often arbitrarily pruning down norms—not only 
to advance public interests but also, and mainly, to achieve 
public goals. For the new politicians, power or authority is not, 
or primarily not, an instrument to subserve public goals. Hence 
the blurring of the necessary distinction between the private 
and the public becomes in their case, easy and natural, almost 
inevitable.!* 


Writing about the corruption in public life with respect to the 
raising of funds during elections (particularly through souvenir on 
the eve of the sixth general election in 1977) Arun Shourie, a well- 
known commentator of the political scene, has, after quoting original 
documents, shown that large funds were collected by the professional 
politicians and that even though prima facie cases had been 
established against them for illegally collecting large sums of 
money, the persons responsible have all been rewarded by high 
offices and the only person to pay the penalty was the person 
who investigated and wrote the document specifying the amounts 
and the account numbers with several banks. In disgust Shourie 
asks 


when the people have no choice but to reinstate those who 
defalcated with a thousand millions in the last round will the 
latter not be emboldened to defalcate with a few thousand crores 
in the current one? Can intelligence agencies that swear one 
thing today and its opposite tomorrow, serve even the rulers, 
to say nothing of their doing any good to the country ? Do we 
not minimise the problem when we look upon the politician as 
the corruptor of public life ? What about the 1,151 enterprises, 
that donated the 1128 millions? Is the businessman less 
corrupt ? Is the average citizen less ?** 


These are indeed very pertinent and formidable questions which 
seem to defy any answer today. 
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Fighting Political Corruption 


Although in India there are enough legal provisions available for 
dealing with corruption, most of these have in practice become 
inoperative due to one or the other procedural defect or obstacle. 


For dealing with political corruption in the arena of elections, 
Articles 102 and 171 of the Constitution appoint the Election 
Commission as the permanent statutory tribunal for looking into . 
complaints of some types of misconduct by members of parliament 
(MP) and the state assemblies (MLA). On the adverse findings 
of the commission, the President or the Governor, as the case may 
be, has got to dismiss the MP or MLA concerned. The MP or MLA 
further becomes liable to pay a recurring fine of Rs 500 per day 
of attendance in parliament or the assembly under Article 104 or 
193. However, the Election Commission's powers in this respect are 
limited. The commission has not been given any power by law to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses or the production of documents. 


Despite the observations made by the Chief Election Commi- 
ssioner on several occasions,'5 par.iament has yet to make rules 
under article 118, and state assemblies have to do so under article 
208 conferring necessary powers on the Election Commission. The 
Election Commission can be a most potent agency for inquiring into 
cases of misconduct during elections if it is given those powers in the 
manner Election Tribunals are empowered under section 92 of the 
Representation of People's Act 1952. The Election Commissioner's 
powers of inquiry should also be widened by adding a new clause on 
the lines of section 163 of the IPC defining more precisely the 
disqualifications of MLAs and MPs in the event of their being found 
guilty of accepting illegal gratification during the course of their 
official work. 


Besides the Election Commission, the higher judiciary in India 
can also try cases relating to fraudulent and corrupt practices adopted 
by the candidates duriug election times. However, as in many other 
cases, the findings of the commission and even the judiciary remain 
inoperative. 


Similarly, section 163 of the Indian Penal Code which covers a 
wide range of cases of nepotism, prescribes that 
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whoever accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or 
attempts to obtain, from any person for himself or for any 
other person, any gratification whatever, as a motive or reward 
for inducing by the exercise of personal influence any public 
servant to do or to forbear to do any official act, or in the 
exercise of the official functions of such public servant to 
show favour or disfavour to any person, or to render or attempt 
to render any service or disservice to any person with the 
Central or any State Government or Parliament or the Legis- 
lature of any State, or with any public servant as such, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment etc. 


But this section has in most cases become inoperative, as under 
section 197 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, prior sanction of the 
government has to be obtained before proceeding against any public 
servant. This section protects public servants from frivolous 
prosecutions for acts purported to be done by them as public servants. 
In many cases concerning the legislators, the argument had been 
made out that they were not public servants so protected by section 
21 of the Indian Penal Code and hence beyond the purview of the 
operation of section 163.15 


The Commissions of Inquiries 


The most popular device to investigate into the alleged deeds of 
misconduct and political corruption used in India thas been the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act of 1952, which contains provisions for 
appointment of special Inquiry Commission(s) to deal with inquiries 
into “definite matters of public importance." The Commission 
of Inquiry Act is much wider in scope, but its provisions 
can be set in motion only if the central or state government 
so desires. It is often difficult to get commissions appointed 
under this Act. 


Despite the fact that many a time such commissions of inquiry 
were not appointed on the ground that the matter was sub- 
judice, this has proved to be the most effective weapon to inquire 
into the charges of corruption and misconduct against persons 
holding high public offices. Even if in many cases they have 
not suffered appropriate punishment, the commissions have been 
able to bring to public knowledge the guilt of the public men 
concerned. 


0O- 
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The Commissions of Inquiry Act, which was first enacted in 1952 
and later amended in 1971 to give it some more powers, has with- 
stood the test of time. During its existence of about 30 years, more 
than 200 commissions have been set up by the central and the state 
governments. Some of the most notable of the commissions, which 
related to inquiries into the alleged charges of political corruption or 
misuse of power by public men are given below :*" 


Some Important Commissions of Inquiry 


Chagla Commission 1956 
Headed by Justice 
.M C Chagla 


Das Commission 1963 
Headed by Justice 
'S R Das 


Ayyangar Commission 1965 
Headed by Justice 
Ayyangar 


Khanna Commission 1967 
Headed by Justice 
H R Khanna 


Aiyer Commission 1967 


To inquire into the Mundhra 
Group of Companies and the 
alleged role of the ministers of 
finance and the principal sec- 
retary and the chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation to 
influence the decisions of the 
LIC underwriting Mundhra 
shares. 

To inquire into the allegations 
of corruption etc. against Sar- 
dar Partap. Singh Kairon, 
chief minister, Punjab. 


To inquire into the allegations 
of abuse of office and acquisi- 
tion of wealth etc. against 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
chief minister, Jammu  & 
Kashmir. 


To inquire into the charges of 
corruption and improprieties 
allegedly committed by Biju 
Patnaik and other ministers of 
Orissa who were in office from 
1961 to 1967. 

To inquire into the allegations 
against K B Sahai and five 
other Bihar ministers. 


6 


10 


11 
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Mudholkar 1968 
Commission 
Mudholkar 1968 
Commission 


Kapoor Commission 1969 


Commission to Inquire 1969 
into the allegations 

against Kerala Minis- 

ter, P K Kanju 


Sarjoo Parsad 1971 
Commission 


Mathew Commission 1975 


To inquire into the charges 
against Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha and thirteen other ex- 
ministers of Bihar. 


To inquire into certain allega- 
tions against V K Mahtab re- 
garding acquisition of wealth, 
withdrawal of criminal prose- 
cutions, grant of remission to 
kendu leaves contractors in 
1959 and grant of lease of 
chromite mine to M/s. Sera- 
juddin & Co., in 1957. 


To inquire into the complaints 
received by the Government of 
India against the chief minister 
of Goa, Dayanand Bandod- 
kar. 


To inquire into certain allega- 
tions against P K Kanju, a 
minister in the United Front 
ministry of Kerala headed by 
E M S Namboodiripad 


To inquire into the conduct of 
H K Mahtab, ex-chief minis- 
ter, Orissa. 


To inquire into the general 
background and facts and 
circumstances pertaining to 
the accident that occurred at 
Samastipur on 2 January 1975 
resulting in the death of L N 
Mishra, a central minister and 
two others and serious injuries 
to a number of persons. 


io 


12 


13 


14 


16 
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Sarkaria Commission — 1976 

Shah Commission 1977 

on Emergency Ex- 

cesses headed by 

Justice J C Shah 

Reddy Commission 1977 

relating to Bansi ~ 

Lal Affairs 

Iqbal Hussain 1977 

Commission (18 May 
1977) 

Grover Commission — 1977 

(23 May 

1977) 


To inquire into the allegations 
of misuse of official position 
and bribery and corruption on 
the part of the former DM K 
chief minister of Tamil Nadu, 
Karunanidhi, and some of his 
cabinet colleagues. 


To inquire into complaints 
Of excesses, | malpractices, 
abuse of authority during the 
emergency and other related 
matters between 1975 and 77. 


To inquire into allegations re- 
lating to the contract made 
by the Government of India, 
during Bansi Lal's tenure as 
defence minister. 


Appointed by the Karnataka 
Government to inquire into 
certain allegations levelled 
against the Karnataka chief 
minister, Dev Raj Urs, and 
some of his cabinet collea- 
gues. T4is action of the state 
government was viewed in 
some quarters as being a move 
to preempt the appointment 
of a central commission to 
inquire into those charges. 


To inquire into certain allega- 
tions against the Karnataka 
chief minister, Dev Raj Urs, 
and some of his cabinet coll- 
eagues. 
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17 Vimadalal Commission 1977 To inquire iuto the allegations 
against the chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, Vengala Rao, 
and some of his cabinet 


colleagues. 
18 Vaidyalingam 1979 To inquire whether any prima 
Commission facie case exists against Kanti 


Desai, son of prime minister 
Morarji Desai, for wielding 
extra-constitutional authority 
to interfere in the top affairs 
of the Central Board of Taxes, 
and Gayatri Devi, wife of 
Charan Singh, ex-prime minis- 
ter of India. 


The above is only a select list of a few commissions that were 
appointed by the central and state governments in India to inquire 
into the alleged misuse of power, authority and use of corrupt 
practices by men holding high public offices in the government. 
Recent efforts to appoint some such commissions against the 
alleged misuse of power by Gundu Rao, the present chief minister 
of Karnataka, and against A R Antulay, a former chief minister of 
Maharashtra, have not met with any success. These commissions 
of inquiry have followed different procedures and adopted different 
approaches and in some cases converted themselves into trial 
courts.!? However, in almost all of these cases, the verdict given by 
the learned judges has won public acceptance instantly. The pity of 
it is, as A G Noorani has so well put it, “that many an offender 
went scot—free and many a chargesheet has been ignored." The 
state government concerned chose to leave them well alone. 


If the offenders in the front rank of the administration are 
thus shielded, the result can only be a steady deterioration of 
public standards and a demoralisation of the public services. 
The failure to evolve a uniform code of rules regarding inqui- 
ries into charges of ministerial misconduct, which is acceptable 
to the country at large, is a grave lapse. Butitis a deliberate 
one, for the discretion to launch or not to launch an inquiry is 
a powerful political weapon.'? 
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Inquiries into charges of ministerial misconduct are entirely for 
the government of the day to institute and their discretion has been 
exercised almost invariably on partisaa grounds or in deference to a 
public-demand which could not be evaded. °° 


The working of the Commissiors of Inquiry Act so far as it 
relates to inquiries into the allegations against ministers, has not 
been free from controversies. In the first instance there have been 
cases of parallel proceedings by a commission and a court, resul- 
ting in the commission unwillingly acquiring the character of a 
duplicate criminal trial court. There ‘s thus a need of some suitable 
changes to be made in the Act with a view to avoiding such situa- 
tions. Secondly, there have been cases of parallel commissions 
ordered on the same subject matter by the central and state govern- 
ments (as, for example, the appointment of Iqbal Hussain Commi- 
ssion by the Karnataka government and the Grover Commission 
by the central government, both to inquire into allegations against 
the Karnataka chief minister and his cabinet colleagues). 


Such commissions faced difficulties in conducting their procee- 
dings effectively. The central government's powers to appoint a 
commission of inquiry into allegatiors against state ministers have 
also been a subject matter of controversy in courts. Mention in this 
behalf may be made of the writ petition filed by M Karunanidhi in 
the Madras High Court and of the suit filed in the Supreme Court 
under article 131 of the Constitution of India, by the Karnataka 
state government against the central government, challenging the 
validity of the appointment of the Grover Commission. 


The Act does not make it clear as to what should be the final out- 
come in the event of two such commissions, one centrally appointed 
and the other state appointed, submitting materially variant findings 
and recommendations. In the event of there being a contradiction 
between their respective reports, how are the two to be reconciled or 
harmonized ? It is necessary that these matters are clarified in 
the Act itself. Many commissions have taken as long as six years 
to complete their work, while the average time taken by a 
commission has been two years. By the end of such a long period, 
public interest in the matter is likely to diminish considerably. 
Such a tendency needs to be checked. The six month's time 
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that has been allowed by the Act to enable the appropriate govern- 
ment to lay before the apropriate house of the legislature the report 
submitted by a commission is far too long. This being the position, 
the time within which the appropriate government is required to lay 
before the legislature a copy of the report of the commission needs 
to be reduced.** 


Finally, as A G Noorani has put it, the Vaidyalingam inquiry 
teaches us several other lessons. The futility of confidential probe by 
judges, serving or retired, is only one of them. Several times the 
commissions have complained about the non-cooperation of the very 
persons in the proceedings of the inquiry, who had made complaints 
in the very first instance and commissions’ helplessness in securing it. 
It demonstrates above all else the need for an impartial and indepen- 
dent investigating machinery, which can be set in motion as a matter 
of course regardless of the wishes of government, and which will 
have all the powers necessary for the performance of its functions.** 


The Shah Commission’s observations about the effectiveness of 
the device of the commission of inquiry make painful reading. The 
commission has had occasion to peruse the findings of the earlier 
commissions appointed by the government at the centre and in the 
states to probe into the conduct of the ministers af the state govern- 
ments, particularly the reports of S R Das, who inquired into the 
conduct of the late Partap Singh Kairon, chief minister of Punjab 
(1963-64), Rajagopalan Ayyangar who inquired into the conduct of 
the late Shri Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed, ex-chief minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir (1965-67), Venkatarama Iyer, who inquired into 
the conduct of certain ministers of Bihar (1969-70), Mudholkar who 
looked into the affairs of the ministry of Mahamaya Prasad Sinha, 
chief minister of Bihar, and other ministers (1968:69), A N Mulla 
who looked into the affairs of the ministers of Kerala— Govindan 
Nair and T V Thomas (1969-71)—and G K Mitter who looked into 
the kendu leaves purchases in Orissa (1973-74). In its final report, 
the commission stated that it was “not aware of the action taken, if 
any, in response to these reports submitted from time to time." 3" 
It is significant that the guilt of all those indicted by these commi- 
ssions were later condoned by the political parties they belonged to 
or by the succeeding government. Thus corruption in India gains 
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respectability because, as a member of the Rajya Sabha put it: 
“The society in India instead of ostracising the corrupt pays homage 
to those who have acquired wealth even by questionable means.’??4 


The Shah Commission had therefore emphasized that appoint- 
ment of commissions by themselves was not enough if the govern- 
ments concerned did not follow up and implement at least such of 
the recommendations as were avowedly accepted by the government. 
The commission reiterated that 


unless the government is prepared to apply the corrective 
principles... effectively and with a determination to produce 
the desired results at different levels and within the several 
components of the government, the agonising impact of this 
unfortunate malaise would be felt by the common man in the 
streets, in the villages, in the factories, and in the far distant 
corners of the vast country.*5 


The Codes of Conduct 


In order to minimize the incidence of corrupt practices in the Indian 
politica] scene, there have been from time to time a demand for 
some sort ofa code of conduct for ministers and the members of 
parliament and assemblies. It had been argued that such a code, if 
accepted and acted upon, would help sstablish a clean atmosphere in 
public life. The Committee on Prevention of Corruption, set up by 
the Government of India in 1962 under the chairmanship of 
K. Santhanam, (who submitted his report on 31 March 1964) dealt 
mainly with incidence of corruption among government servants. 
However, one term of reference for it was general enough to bring 
ministers within its ambit, namely, “to suggest measures calculated 
to produce a social climate both amongst public servants and in the 
general public in which bribery and corruption may not flourish.” 
The committee for its part considered the aspect of ministers in the 
chapter entitled “A Social Climate".*^ The committee urged the 
evolution of a code of conduct for ministers including the provisions 
suggested by it for public servants relating to acquisition of property, 
acceptance of gifts and disclosure of assets and liabilities. The code 
of conduct was to be placed before parliament and state legistatures. 
The prime minister and chief ministers were to consider them- 
selves responsible for enforcing the code of conduct. 


1 
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The committee further recommended that specific allegations of 
corruption on the part of a minister at the centre or a state should 
be promptly investigated by an agency whose findings will command 
respect. Recognizing that irresponsible allegations cannot be taken 
serious note of, the committee suggested that if a formal allegation is 
made by any 10 members of parliament or a legislature in writing 
addressed to the prime minister or chief minister, through the 
Speakers and chairmen, the prime minister or chief minister should 
consider himself obliged, by convention, to refer the allegations for 
immediate investigation by a committee consisting of three persons, 
selected out of a national panel constituted by the president on the 
advice of the prime minister. One of the three persons should have 
at least held or should be holding a high judicial office. It would be 
their duty to ascertain whether there is a prima facie case. On the 
completion of the inquiry, the committee may advise further action, 
e.g. registration of a regular case for investigation with a view to 
prosecuting the minister concerned or a full-fledged commission of 
inquiry under the 1952 Act. The committee recommended that 
if the minister was found guilty of the allegations or was found 
to have been corrupt he should be dismissed and also become ineli- 
gible for becoming a minister or for holding any elective office. The 
recommendations have remained a dead letter to this date.** 


Various codes of conduct have been adopted by both the central 
government as well as by the state government. Following Santha- 
nam Committee's recommendations, a very fine code of conduct for 
central and state ministers was published by the Government of India 
on 29 October 1964, which provided for the disclosure of the assets 
and liabilities and business interests of himself and all members of 
his family by any person taking office as a minister. But to this day, 
the code has been practised more in breach than in application.*? 
Neither the successive prime ministers nor the chief ministers who were 
supposed to be the authority for lensuring the observance of the code 
of conduct could exercise any moral influence on their colleagues. 


Some of the state governments in India also made some efforts to 
streamline the procedure for inquiry against the misconduct of 
public men. But these steps have largely remained on paper. The 
Government of Uttar Pradesh issued an ordinance on 21 October 
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1967 provisions of which were ccnfined to complaints against 
certain public functionaries at the top, namely ministers, deputy 
ministers, parliamentary secretaries, members of the Jegislatures, and 
other elected functionaries at the local levels of rural or urban 
governments. Later a bill was passed to replace the ordinance 
with certain modifications by the UP Legislative Assembly, but 
the effect of the ordinance and the bill remained unproductive. 
Similarly the Government of Tamil Nadu enacted The Tamil Nadu 
Public Men (Criminal Misconduct: Act, 1973, which was very 
comprehensive in nature, but had hardly any effect on the 
containment of corruption in public life. Similarly on more than 
One occasion pleas have been made that the Representation of 
People’s Act may be .suitably amended by disqualifying from 
candidature at any election for a certain period of time any person 
who has held the office of a minister at every level and who has 
been found guilty by a court of Jaw or a ommission of inquiry of 
indulging in corruption or self-aggrandizement in any other manner 
or who improperly confers benefits — pecuniary or otherwise — on 
persons in whom he is interested.*? 


It is also significant to note that institutions and legal reforms can 
be helpful, but only to a limited extent. As an observer of the legal 
scene put it, “in particular they will te of little avail unless backed by 
the force of public opinion." While Justice Rajagopalan Ayyangar 
stressed that only “ʻa vigilant, virile and fearless press which takes a 
non-partisan attitude as regards cleanliness in public life, an infor- 
med intelligent, and alert public opinion could prevent and stop it 
(misconduct)", Justice H R Khanaa's report observed that no 
codification of rules of conduct or declarations of assets can ensure 
rectitude among ministers and other men in public life. 


What is needed is a climate of strong public opinion 
wherein none may dare to deviate from the path of rectitude. 
The ramparts ofa clean and healthy administration are in 
the hearts of people. Laws can punish only occasional 
lapses.*? 


Anti-Corruption Strategies : The Alternatives 


Having analysed the efficacy of the’ various steps adopted by the 
government from time to time to curb political corruption in India, 
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let us consider what further steps could be suggested to fight this 
growing evil. There is no doubt that corruption starts at the top 
level, and as Mahatma Gandhi realized, ‘seeps down’ to the lowest 
level. It is thus necessary that the top social and political leaders in 
any society should give the lead to creating a climate of honesty and 
integrity. In the very first place, the process has to start from the 
ruling party to cleanse itself by ruthlessly excluding and ostracizing 
the corrupt elements. Given the political climate today, it seems to 
be a doubtful proposition. 


Many public leaders and scholars have in recent times suggested 
various ways to combat the incidence of corruption and to break 
this vicious circle. In one of his lectures, B K Nehru, a former 
Indian ambassador to the United States and now governor of 
the state of Jammu & Kashmir, analysed the roots of corruption 
and suggested a concerted programme of (a) reform of the electoral 
process through adoption of indirect elections and introduction 
of proportional system of voting, instead of direct elections, which 
entail a heavy expenditure on elections, setting a chain reaction 
of give and take, (b) a clearer demarcation of the functions of 
the executive and the legislature ; the MPs and MLAs should only be 
concerned with legislation and should have no say in electing or 
retaining in power the prime minister or chief minister, who should 
be assured of their tenure in office, something close to the adoption 
of a presidential set up, (c) a near autonomous role for the bureau- 
cracy—who should carry out their duties without the interference of 
ministers or legislators, (d) independence of the judiciary against the 
tyranny of the executive — the pensions of the judges should equal 
their salaries, so that it removes the temptation, which exists now to 
curry favour with the executive for jobs after retirement, and finally 
(e) to ensure that the regulatory activities of government are imple- 
mented according to settled norms and not arbitrarily. Policies and 
the laws and regulations designed to implement them must necessarily 
be made by the government, their actual implementation must 
be in the hands of separate and quasi-autonomous authorities whose 
procedures must be open enough to inspire confidence in the general 
public,** 


In one of his recent lectures in India, Professor Feslie Palmier, 
3 
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who has studied corruption in the developing countries, stressed the 
need for tackling corruption as a corporate activity. Roots of 
corruption according to him “lie in providing opportunities to the 
corrupt”. He suggests a package of (a) raising the salaries of officials, 
(b) restraint on the framing of laws, particularly in the sphere of 
social morals — for example, agairst consumption of alcohol, gamb- 
ling and prostitution, (c) inculcating in the citizens awareness of 
their rights so that officials cannot pretend to have powers they do 
not possess, (d) empowering heads of departments to take disci- 
plinary action including demotion, suspension, dismissal or transfer 
without rights of appeal to the courts of law, and (e) the establish- 
ment of ombudsman type bodies like the Lok Pal (for ministers and 
senior officials) and Lok Ayukta (for all others), which have not 
so far been established despite the frequent introduction of bills 
in the legislature.** Similarly recommendations have also been 
made for the establishment of a statutory body like the UPSC which 
could investigate corruption in public life independently." A pro- 
minent leader of the opposition and former minister of external 
‘affairs in the Janata government, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, has also 
demanded the constitution of an all-India commission to go into 
charges of corruption against public men.** 


Role of Voluntary Agencies 


A very worthwhile suggestion tha: was given sometime ago by an 
ex-ICS official, was to reinforce the role of the voluntary bodies in 
fighting public corruption. While legal provisions may have their own 
impact, it is at the same time desirable that there is a non-govern- 
mental agency which keeps vigil and brings to light cases of nepotism 
and corruption which ought to be proceeded with under the law. 
Opposition parties have their own axes to grind and are motivated 
‘not so much by the primary concern regarding corruption as by the 
desire to come into power. Newspapers have limited functions : 
they cannot actively aid in the investigation. During world war H, 
“civil liberties unions" were established to check encroachments on 
civil liberties. On similar lines, one can now have “vigilance 
unions", which can undertake (as private detectives in the USA do) 
collection of information. They can investigate cases and even 
‘launch prosecutions. The beginnings may be humble, but if the - 
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work is done without fear or malice, these unions will be potent 
rallying points for public opinion. Obviously the composition of 
these unions should be broad-based : there should be able men from 
the’ Bar, from the various political parties, and from other appro- 
piate forums of public life. If they are so fully representative they 
can serve the public as an instrument-of action free from overtones 
and ulterior motives.®5 


Concluding Observations 


The Indian experience of fighting political corruption clearly shows 
that the fundamental problem in fighting corruption in public life in 
India has not been the lack of avenues or suggestion of reforms, 
but the lack of the will to enforce the available remedial measures. 
For instance, almost all political parties have many times pledged 
to bring out an anti-defection law, to curb the incidence of 
defection and the consequent corrupt practices that go with it, but 
it has not so far been enacted by any political party. The first and 
foremost thing that seems to be eséential is what the Santhanam 
Committee has long stressed—the need for creating a social climate 
against corruption. It is for both the state and the society to change 
their attitudes towards corruption and the corrupt. Unless the 
political leaders at the top can bring about a basic change in political 
party organizations, in accepting a uniform code of conduct and 
following it, in administration and business psychology, it may not 
be possible to eradicate or even significantly to reduce the volume of 
corruption —however strict the anti-corruption laws, however perfect 
the conduct rules or however efficient the vigilance commissioners or 
police establishments. 


Since no political party can claim to be free of tainted money, or 
nepotism which have assumed proportions of national magnitude, 
.the time has come for people—especially the politicians and the 
officials —to get together and review the existing milieu in which 
corruption not only flourishes but pays heavy dividends. Besides 
the institution of a permanent independent authority to inquire into 
the charges of alleged corruption against public men on its own, 
observation of a strict code of conduct by men in public offices, 
reduction of the influence of money power in elections, a near 
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autonomous status for the bureauc-acy to function without undue 
interference of the politicians, enactment of an anti-defection legisla- 
tion, stress on open government practices and freedom of informa- 
tion, there is a need for the people’s movement to keep a vigilant eye 
on the incidence of corruption in public life. Bold steps on the part of 
academics, intelligentsia and the members of the press are needed to 
be constantly on the alert to expose to the public eye any incidence of 
political corruption. A strong public opinion, an appropriate social 
climate which abhors the corrupt and the corrupt practices and a 
free and vigilant press can perhaps accomplish much more than any 
legal or institutional device in fighting the evil of political corruption. 
Ultimately, it has to be a concerted attempt by the government and 
the people together. As one commentator has put it, “fighting the 
menace of political corruption should be a national effort above 
party politics or political rivalries... The problem has to be tackled 
on a war footing, for it is no less a non-partisan issue than defence 
or foreign policy.”*° 
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REGIONALISM IN INDIAN POLITICAL CULTURE 


GOBINDER SINGH 


THE PHENOMENON OF growing regional tensions in Indian society is 
one of the most conspicuous developments in the political culture ^ 
of this country. The narrow group identities rooted in language, 
religion, kinship and regional loyalties are gaining new credentials 
as more legitimate bases of its federal structure.t The recurrent 
demands for reorganization of the states on cultural lines and the 
frequent articulation of parochial aspirations for special privileges 
in terms of property rights, employment and franchise to the native 
population of particular states to the exclusion of citizens from other 
parts of the country,? are but some manifestations of the increasing 
tendency towards regionalism. Interestingly the thrust of this drift 
has acquired a magnitude which appears to defy the integrative 
capability of the political system. 

Most of the Indian scholars and statesmen attribute these trends 
in political culture to factors like centralization of authority, adverse 
propaganda by regional political parties, percolation of political 
consciousness to the tradition-ridden neo-rich strata of the rural 
population, fragmented social culture, lack of national culture, 
various forms of extremist revivalism such as communalism and 
fundamentalism and the underhand intervention of foreign reaction. 
Whereas all these explanations may be correct to some extent, none 
of them is adequate enough to establish causal linkages between 
these factors and their determinants. Suffer as they do from subjec- 
tive empiricism and positivistic romanticism, these explanations 
operate only at the manifest plane without penetrating the apparent 
in search of the ultimate causal relationships of the phenomenon. 
This paper makes a modest attempt at providing an objective analysis 
of the concrete material conditions responsible for the development 
of these strains in the Indian political culture. 
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The categorical requirement of scientific analysis of any social 
issue is that it be examined within the definite historical limits 
and in the total systemic context with all its specific factors taken 
into consideration. Analysed thus, the objective factors of the 
phenomenon of regionalism may be resolved into two main compo- 
nents, viz., the factors of regional awareness and the conditions 
of articulate regionalism. The first of these categories comprises 
demographic specificities based on geographical, economic and socio- 
cultural variations, Thus the diversity of physical features and 
climatic conditions provide the Indian subcontinent with richness 
of various natural regions. The variant geographical conditions 
have made a profound impact on the economic life of the people 
thereby welding them into distinct socio-cultural groups based on 
language, religion, customs and practices. The cultural landscape 
of the country was further fragmented by the influx of alien ethnic 
groups from time to time. The long historical experience helped the 
different cultural groups to ossify themselves into cohesive social 
entities feigning the approximation of nationalities. 


However, these factors of regional consciousness could not become 
an effective subjective force under the colonial and pre-colonial feudal 
conditions.* These were then counteracted by strong general features 
of Indian social culture which had an associated growth with the 
specific ones. A single dominant religious system, an all-pervasive 
caste system and a uniform ‘Asiatic mode of production’ continued 
to provide an over-arching identity to the Indian culture. The 
colonial exploitation under the British leading to political consolida- 
tion of the country and the long drawn out national movement 
strengthened further the bonds of a common Indian identity. These 
sentiments of nationalism have been expressed by the Indian people 
a number of times in the present century from the partition of 
Bengal in 1905 to the Sino-Indian and the Indo-Pak wars in the 
recent past. 


The conditions for articulate regionalism, on the other hand, 
matured only in the post-independence period. Their growth may 
to a large extent be traced to the dialectics of the path of develop- 
ment and the type of regime that India opted for herself, 
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Capitalist Path of Development 


The Indian society, to all intents and purposes, has adopted a 
capitalist path of development. This path was preferred by the 
Indian bourgeoisie which acquired control over the state after 
independence. However, on account of the backwardness of 
capitalist economy in this country, it took this opportunity to involve 
the state in production to assist the private sector in a number of 
ways.” Creating what is known as mixed economy the state was 
assigned not only the role of an entrepreneur but that of a planner 
also. By this contrivance the production of profit yielding consumer 
goods has been consigned to the private sector whereas the state has 
undertaken to develop the infrastructure for such industry. The 
capital-intensive enterprises which involve complicated technology, 
long gestation period and a low rate of profit returns (such as 
metals, coal, petroleum products, power, chemical fertilizers, cement, 


transport and communications) have thus been relegafed to the 
public sector.? 


The state also plays an important role in boosting up the private 
sector through suitable policies of control and stimulation. It 
secures for it a safe domestic market by providing protection against 
foreign competition. It also shields it against international monopoly 
capital by allowing foreign investments only in areas not exploited 
by the native capital. It seeks to enhance the formation of industrial 
capital actively by channelizing the flow of money from the sphere 
of circulation to the sphere of production. By adopting suitable 
policies the state also promotes the small scale industry to build a 
sound ancillary infrastructure for the larger units. The small-scale 
industry is encouraged through measures like licence system, taxation 
rebates, state purchases and rationed allocation of raw material at 
subsidized rates. The small-scale capital investments are attracted 
by offering fascinating facilities with respect to land, credit, 
technical knowhow and marketing.? 


In the field of agriculture also the state has encouraged the 
development of capifalist relations.*^ Land reform measures have 
not been seriously undertaken and where passed have not been 
effectively implemented. As a result of this policy wide disparities 
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in land holdings continue to exist. With the mechanization of 
farming industry and introduction of HYV (High Yielding Varieties), 
chemical fertilizers, cooperative credit and dependence on power- 
oriented water resources, agriculture is becoming more and more a 
capital and labour intensive enterprise. The boom of field produce 
resulting from these shifts in cultivation (popularly called Green 
Revolution) has created a privileged class of rich farmers on the one 
hand and a pauperized stratum of ma-ginal farmers, landless peasants 
and migratory labourers on the other.* * 


As a planning institution the state controls ultimate power to fix 
priorities for development. It wields this power primarily through 
its agencies like the Planning Commission and the Reserve Bank. It 
regulates industry through its prerogetive of industrial licensing and 
agriculture through -the Agricultural Prices Commissiom. The 
experience of the past thirty five years shows that such a control is 
often exercised on political grounds which has resulted in uneven 
industrial growth as regards territorial regions and field of produc- 
tion. Another strategy of the development planning has been to 
siphon off the agrarian surplus to the industrial sector. Such a strategy 
has created conditions of stagnation in agricultural production and 
frustration among the toiling masses." * 


The capitalist mode of development has landed the Indian 
economy into a cesspool of contradictions which has entailed in a 
number of social and political consequences. Along with regional 
imbalances and gradual enrichment of industry at the cost of agri- 
culture, the industrial sector is experiencing an increase in the 
number of sick and fake units. The state support to small-scale 
industries is cleverly contrived by th2 big and monopoly capitalists 
for larger and more profitable units or for the circulation sphere. 
Such pilferage of capital and raw materials has contributed ' 
to the growth of a powerful parallel black economy and inflation. 
The state is further burdened with the responsibility of resuscitating 
the sick units which are handed over to it bv the big bourgeoisie 
after their assets and capital investments have been transferred to 
more productive enterprises, also part:ally assisted by the state." ? 


On the agrarian side the crude and harsh moneylending operations 
reminiscent of the colonial period ars reappearing. Besides usury, 
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the income of the rural neo-rich is finding new avenues of investment 
in the urban real estate for the purpose of rent and profiteering. 
This diversion in collusion with the black money operations has 
escalated the prices of landed property to soaring heights. The 
minimum requirements of a roofed accommodation being beyond 
the rich of a common man a bulk of the population is facing the 
problem of homelessness. As a result of the acute housing problem, 
proliferation of slumdwelling has become a necessary part of the 
ostentatious urban development. 


Contradictions of Development 


The unmitigated sharpening of contradictions of capitalist economy 
has led to the growth of monopolies, concentration of wealth in 
fewer hands and a slow pace of development on one side and an 
increase in wage erosion, unemployment, poverty and crime on the 
other. The gap between expectation and achievement for a large 
mass of the population is increasingly widening. The state has tried 
to take the economy out of the woods from time to time by 
resorting to measures like nationalization of financing institutions, 
devaluation of currency, borrowing and deficit budgeting. The 
maladies ingrained in the path of development, however, have 
defied all these remedial steps.* * 


The political analogue of capitalist path of development in the 
west has been the liberal democratic political system. As if to share 
the western experience in toto India has also adopted this type of 
political set up. Therefore, the political regime in India is more 
orjented to the maintenance of law and order and catering to the 
civil rights of the people than to providing them with basic economic 
guarantees. It provides for a representative government responsible 
to the people through periodic elections. But the control of power 
has almost always remained in the hands of a single dominant party 
on account of a weak opposition which is fragmented along multiple 
socioeconomic configurations of the Indian masses. 


With the sharpening of contradictions of development and struggle 
for power between different political parties, the electoral process 
has become more expensive and competitive, often associated with 
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violence, corruption and other malpractices. As the sections of 
masses are getting disillusioned with the existing mode of develop- 
ment, a number of opposition parties are succeeding in consolidating 
their positions in different parts of the country. A few of them 
including some regional ones have also come into power in certain 
states. That these parties represent the feudal, the petty bourgeois 
and the working class interests as against the big landlord-monopoly 
interests represented by the dominant ruling party, vindicates their 
common dissatisfaction with the prevalent mode of development. 


The capitalist path of development and the liberal democratic 
regime have generated significant interactional outputs which have 
influenced the political culture of the country. The growing contra- 
dictions of capitalist economy have obliged the state to play a more 
positive role in the crisis management. It has necessitated centraliza- 
tion of power at the governmental and the party levels on the one 
hand and unleashed a hostile regional reaction on the other. 


Hostility to Parochialism 


Capitalism, in its early phases of development, is known, as has 
been confirmed from the experience of the west, for its militancy 
against cultural barriers among the people, like religion, language, 
Kinship and other factors of regional distinctions in the society. 
Its hostility to parochialism accrues from the inherent urge of the 
bourgeoisie to improve its accessibility to untapped resources of raw 
material, labour and market within the boundaries of the nation 
state.!5 It has also performed this historical role in India and in 
a large measure is still continuing with it. However, the tradition- 
bound sections of the Indian masses have been reacting, sometimes 
violently, against the erosion of their respective cultural values. 
Consequently numerous organized religio-cultural groups have 
appeared on the political horizon to defend their identity against 
new challenges. Whereas a strong impulse for development has 
prevented the political system from allowing these groups an 
unrestricted cultural freedom to their satisfaction, the rigid primi- 
tive attitudes and a thick wall of false consciousness have enabled 
these groups to forge powerful solidarity within their ranks. In the 
process of institutionalization of these groups the group interests 
have come to be identified with the economico-political interests 
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of the dominant economic classes constituting them. Conversely, 
the elites of the dominant economic class constituting the different 
cultural groups have manoeuvred to project the specific interests of 
their respective classes as the group interests.+° 


Another powerful but supplementary source of fillip to regiona- 
lism and parochialism in India is the political system itseff. The 
imperatives of the liberal democratic framework of the government 
demand that the legitimacy of the authorities be renewed periodi- 
cally. The compulsions of the capitalist path of development, how- 
ever, require the preclusion of basic economic issues, particularly 
those pertaining to distributive justice and economic equality, from 
the purview of the process of legitimization. In the absence of 
fundamental issues of public interest, the mandate of the people is 
generally sought on non-issues of parochial and regional import. To 
harbour such issues well in advance with an eye on the elections has 
become an established pattern of the electoral strategies of most of 
the political parties. Whatever little economic issues creep into the 
electoral fray are mostly the populistic versions of the ruling class 
itself. The socialist programmes of the left parties are lost as frail 
shrieks amidst the pompuous propaganda of utopian assurances 
from other quarters. 


The parochial and regional tendencies are also generated and 
maintained indirectly by the political system in the process of allo- 
cation of development grants. Such allocations are generally made 
on a regional basis and to strategic sections of the society with a 
view to winning their electoral support. The adoption of such bases 
of distribution is sometime politicalized by certain political parties 
which perpetuate narrow perspectives of such policies among the 
masses. 


However, the politicalization of the non-issues does not solve the 
basic contradictions in the society and, therefore, cannot provide 
relief to the pressing problems of the people. These problems, on 
the other hand, are merely driven to subcutaneous level from where 
they reemerge in more persistent parochial categories. The credulent 
masses not only accept that the religio-cultural and regional issues 
are the most essential conditions of their existence but also logically 
deduce from it that their cultural crisis is the root cause of their 
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economic distress. Such a conception of reality makes them 
award utmost priority to regional and parochial demands as instru- 
mental to the fulfilment of their economic aspirations. Thus the 
issues of unemployment, poverty, scarcity, in fact the whole lot of . 
problems associated with ‘underdevelopment’ syndrome have been 

sought to be resolved within the framework of regional-parochial 
` approach in many parts of the country, particularly the Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Assam. 


The trend towards regionalism does not abate with the regional 
parties coming into power in different states. It is rather toned up 
by such a change. These parties generally come to power deploying 
religio-cultural and regional symbols. The same symbols they try to 
harness to protect their governmental tenure from the encroach- 
ment of the central power. It necessitates the demand for state 
autonomy which again, for populistic and strategic advantages, is 
clothed in regional-cultural terms. Along with the other contingent 
requirements of the capitalist path of development, mere articulation 
of such a demand becomes a strong justification for centralization 
of power by the ruling class. Thus viciously regionalism and centra- 
lization have established themselves as the dialectical categories of 
Indian politics.*" 


The analysis of the emergence and escalation of the regional and 
parochial tendencies in India shows that these are, like many other 
problems confronting this society, necessary by-products of interac- 
tion between the base and the superstructure in the context of the 
concrete social reality in this country. This inference enables us to 
make certain projections into the future with regard to this subject. 
The basic conditions of this interaction remaining unchanged, there 
appears to be no possibility of a resilience in these tendencies in the 
near future. Suppression and resolution being the two major 
wayouts of the impasse, both seem to be ineffective in providing a 
lasting solution to the problem. Whereas complete resolution seems 
to be well nigh impossible under the existing circumstances, suppre- 
ssion is sure to be counter productive of its intended objectives. On 
the other hand, theexperience of certain other multi-structured socie- 
ties suggests that a lasting solution to propensities like regionalism 
and parochialism of various hues is offzred by the socialist path of 
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development which “not only ends subjection of one class by 
another within a nation or nationality but also paves way for 
collaboration between nations and nationalities’’.*® 


It may therefore be inferred that despite laudable nationalistic 
prescriptions that one may like to proffer in this regard,*® the 
problem of regionalism in India is likely to become perennial unless 
the existing paradigm of economico-political development is 
abandoned for an alternative path of development free from the 
basic antagonistic contradictions. 
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RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN BIHAR 


HARIDWAR RAI & AWADESH PRASAD 


AFTER THE ATTAINMENT of independence a new dynamism was 
sought to be imparted to the institutions of the rural local govern- 
ment. Apart from being regarded as the best framework to imple- 
ment the ideology of participatory polity, these institutions were 
expected to promote economic growth and social change. Thus the 
new rural local government, popularly known as Panchayati Raj (PR), 
was introduced to accelerate the process of democratic seed drilling, 
to bridge the yawning gulf created during the British rule between 
the bureaucratic elite and the rural people and to generate a social 
change oriented leadership. But the great expectations that had been 
aroused by the planners about PR tended gradually to disappear. 
The introduction of antodaya and the setting up of a Committee on 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (1977) to sketch the new perspective 
for structural reform in the patterns of grassroots democracy are 
admissions of failure of the PRIs in accelerating the pace of rural 
development with social justice. 


In the state of Bihar, the scheme of PR has not been given a fair 
trial. The legislation for introducing the PRIs was enacted in the 
state in 1961, but it took about two decades to institutionalize the 
PR scheme at all the levels. Indeed, a number of developments in 
the past have conspired to undermine the scheme of PR in the state. 
This is what precisely this paper intends to examine. 


Pre-Independence Scene 


The traditional panchayat system had exercised significant influence 
on villages in ancient times. The panchayat system in the present 
century, however, does not represent a continuation of the traditional 
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system. It has undergone radical transformation as a result of the 
policies adopted by the governments from time to time. The govern- 
mental attempts to reconstruct the panchayat system came in instal- 
ments. The first attempt came in the wake of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation (1909) when it reco- 
mmended the constitution of one panchayat for every village, with 
a small council, having jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases. 


These recommendations were supported by the Government of 
India Resolutions of 1915 and 1918. Along with other provinces, 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa passed the Village Administra- 
tion Act 1922, which provided for the constitution of a union board, 
covering on an average an area of five to ten miles, for local admi- 
nistration and village panchayats (judicial ) for the adjudication of 
local disputes. But they suffered from inadequacy of finance and 
lack of leadership. When the Congress ministry was formed under 
the scheme of ‘Provincial Autonomy’, the government mooted in 
1937 the idea of reorganizing the village panchayat. Again, in 1946 
the Congress government resolved to create “local self-government” 
with village communities in the province of Bihar. Accordingly, the 
Bihar Panchayat Raj Act 1947 was enacted which came into opera- 
tion in 1949, 


The district board, created in some districts in 1885 and extended 
to others in subsequent years, was the first general purpose unit of 
local self-government designed to serve the rural areas within the 
district. Initially, the collector was the ex-officio chairman of the 
board. However, in pursuance of the policy of associating the people 
with administration after introduction of ‘dyarchy’, the post of 
chairman was made elective and the board was made predominantly 
an elective body. Although the nationalists discovered a means for 
capturing political power in the district boards and local bodies ( at 
the subdivision level), they were not impressed by their role as 
agencies of rural development. But these institutions of rural local 
government were left untouched until the advent of the age of planning 
after independence. 


Towards Experimentation 


Local bodies, even some time after independence, continued their 
existence more or less under the law of the pre-independence days. 
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Though the elected element had expanded with the extension of 
franchise, and the district officer had long ceased to be the chairman 
of district boards, the local government, in general, continued to have 
“a vegetative existence in the shadow of the District Administra- 
tion."* Indeed after independence the institutions of rural local 
government, especially those located at the district and lower 
administrative levels, seemed to be ‘searching for a role’.® This 
problem was not so acute for the village panchayat as for the 
units at the higher level. The village panchayats were reorganized 
and refurbished almost throughout the country, first, because, in 
redemption of the promises given by the leaders of the national 
movement, the government in post-independence era felt compelled 
to bring about transformation in the social, economic and political 
organizations of the villages. Secondly, the reconstruction of the 
panchayat system could be undertaken with seriousness because the 
Constitution of India made it an obligation of the government to 
organize panchayats as units of local self-government. 


At the same time, the establishment of a democratic political 
system in the Republic necessitated panchayats to be organized on 
the basis of universal suffrage. Thirdly, the urgent need of socio- 
economic development of the countryside called for massive involve- 
ment of the village people and village panchayats in development 
activities. Fourthly, Prime Minister Nehru, with his “baptism under 
Gandhi", had a deep and abiding faith in the institutions of local 
selfgovernment as the foundation of our democracy.* The Congress 
being the ruling party at the national and state levels, Prime Minister 
Nehru succeeded in enforcing compliance by states even where they 
were reluctant to the concept of "power-to-the-people". Likewise, 
though the local self-government has been in the State List under the 
Constitution of India, under the leadership of Prime Minister Nehru, 
the Union Government ‘evinced more interest than most states in its 
resuscitation, reform and growth. This is particularly true of rural 
local government whose present shape is really due to the initiative 
of the Centre.” 5 


It was during this period that the panchayat was transferred 
from the Union Ministry of Health (1958) to the Ministry of 
Community Development which was renamed later as Ministry of 
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Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation. Also, 
the Union Government constituted scme subsidiary institutions and 
gave encouragement to some non-official organizations,* which have 
played a significant role in the development of rural local govern- 
ment, All these factors led to the extension of the village panchayat 
in the state of Bihar in the fifties and the early sixties. 


The Bihar Panchayat Raj Act 1947 came into operation in 1949, 
The Act has since then undergone several modifications in 1956, 1957, 
1959, 1961, and 1978 to remove certain difficulties faced in the 
course of its implementation and to enable the panchayats to shoulder 
responsibilities that they have been called upon to bear. Under the 
impact of planning and C. D. programme, in 1956 some new functions 
were entrusted to it pertaining to agriculture, in addition to its usual 
civic and regulatory functions. In the beginning the progress in the 
formation of village panchayats remained slow. After the Planning 
Commission had laid stress on the role of panchayats in rural 
development, the pace of their formation was stepped up. By 1964 
almost ali the villages of the state were covered by panchayats.’ 


This does not suggest that all went well with the village panchayats, 
Initially, it had to face several organizational and financial difficul- 
ties. It could not be recognized as a primary unit of planning and 
execution of the rural development programme until it was istruc- 
turally linked to the higher level institutions of rural local government 
in the sixties. But its formation certainly started a democratic 
participatory culture? in the rural areas not only in terms of the 
number but also in terms of socially diversified participation. 


Before the introduction of panchayati raj institutions (PRIs) in 
the state of Bihar in the sixties, few of the rural representative institu- 
tions at a level higher than the village panchayat had shown any 
interest in development. For many years there was a widespread 
feeling of public dissatisfaction with the working of district boards 
and local boards. District boards suffered from serious defects. 
They had too large a charge to give careful attention to the perfor- 
mance of their duties. They suffered almost endemically from the 
paucity of resources and were incapable of taking up any reason- 
ably big work of development even if they had a will to do so. And 
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above all they were no longer in touch with the feeling of the general 
public for there had been no election of their members for quite 
long.? Consequently, the administration of the district boards suff- 
ered from inefficiency and lack of purpose. 


The state government, after independence, took over most of 
their functions.'? For instance, a good deal of power of these 
boards in respect of primary education was curtailed ; a large number 
of district board roads were provincialized ; and a good many hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and veterinary dispensaries were also taken over 
by the government. Besides, in respect of some functions of the 
boards, some sort of dyarchy prevailed ; for example, public health 
was a concern both of the state government and the district boards. 


An important defect in the system of local self-government which 
persisted even after independence was the separation of local authori- 
ties from the genera! machinery of government. No conscious efforts 
were made to create that oneness of purpose between the local bodies 
and the government or its various agencies which was so necessary 
for the coordinated development of the countryside. Even the 
nominal reconstruction programmes were drawn up against the 
background of the dyarchical system, when any coordination between 
the local officials and the local bodies was regarded ''as an infringe- 
ment of the right of self-government.” Nor were the local officers 
sufficiently enthusiastic about the success of these bodies since they 
had hardly any stake in the matter. 


When the state government undertook the development pro: 
grammes, a large number of schemes were started through its own 
agencies. It was feared that the creation of decentralized agencies 
for functions now performed by state governments may lead to 
the weakening of the administration and to the lowering of the 
standards of performance.!* The activities of the local self-govern- 
ment institutions cquld not be integrated sufficiently with those 
of the state government, for their inherent legitimacy and importance 
were incompletely recognized. In the first decade of independence 
there was, therefore, “an increasing degree of official and centralised 
control throughout the whole range of local affairs." ° 


This kind of local self-government system was not consistent 
with the democratic polity which the Constitution sought to provide 
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for the centre and the states. The Planning Commission accordingly 
recognized that “so long as local self-governing institutions are not 
conceived as parts of the same organic constitutional and administra- 
tive framework, the structure of democratic government will remain 
incomplete."** In order to sustain the democratic institutions at 
the top it was necessary to have a strong base of vigorously function- 
ing democratic institutions in the rural areas.** 


Besides, the community development (CD) programme and 
national extension service launched in 1952 necessitated the creation 
of rural local authorities where they were non-existent and strengthen- 
ing those which were weak. For, the programme was based on the 
principle of people's participation. The planners found that the 
existing local bodies, to whom development programmes could have 
been entrusted, were not competent to shoulder the responsibility 
due to lack of adequate finance, personnel, and organization. In 
order to assist in the speedy and successful implementation of these 
programmes, to enlist popular support, the state government 
constituted advisory committees at the newly created development 
block and district levels which were intended to associate people's 
representatives in the formulation and implementation of these 
programmes. However, these committees failed to evoke local 
initiative in the programme partly because of their advisory character 
but mainly because of the predominance of bureaucratic elements 
in them.**5 


In order to strengthen these institutions, the Planning Commission 
recommended that they should be redesignated as district develop- 
ment council and block development committee and should be given 
a considerable amount of initiative in suggesting the details of 
various programmes and distribution of resources within the general 
scheme approved for the district. As a result of this reorganization 
considerable improvement was noticed in some areas, but the 
desired goal was not achieved. 


Indeed, because of the anaemic functioning of these ad hoc 
advisory committees, the whole concept guiding their composition 
and roles required revision. Accordingly, the National Development 
Council decided in December 1956 to set up a study team, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Plan Projects, to study and report 
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on the-community projects and national extension service with 
specific reference to “the assessment of the extent to which the 
movement has succeeded in utilizing local initiative and in creating 
institutions to ensure continuity in the process of economic and 
social conditions in rural areas.” 


The Balwantrai Mehta Study team underscored the need for crea- 
ting an interconnected three-tier system of local government, namely 
village panchayat at the village level, panchayat samiti at the block 
level and zilla parishad at the district level.*^ The scheme of demo- 
cratic decentralization envisaged in the Mehta Report was approved 
by the National Development Council. It recognized the general 
principle of giving responsibility for development to the popular 
representatives and decided that the precise manner in which the 
principle was to be applied was essentially a matter for the state to 
consider. 


Formation of PRIs 


While the state government was still groping for appropriate units 
of rural local government at the district and block Jevels, the recom- 
mendations of the B Mehta Study Team provided the framework for 
prospective reorganization. It took the state government, however, 
more than two years to draft a bill on the lines traced by the study 
team, about three years to have the law passed by the legislature and 
consented to by the Governor and still two decades to enforce it 
throughout the state. The Bihar Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Pari- 
shads Act 1961 intends to create only two new units of rural local 
government—Panchayat Samiti and Zilla Parishad—the primary unit, 
the village panchayat, being already in operation in the state since 
1949, 


The implementation of the Act of 1961 even in a few districts 
was delayed for about three years due to several reasons. In the 
first place, its implementation in all the districts required a total 
expenditure of about Rs 1°85 crores. The state government had 
approached the union government to meet a part of this expendi- 
ture, but it could not be available. Secondly, the Chinese aggression 
(1962) administered the severest blow to PR. It diverted the 
country's attention away from it. The lukewarm attitude of the 
political elite at higher levels towards the strengthening of the 
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democratic process at the grassroots was also responsible for the 
delay in the implementation of PR. The state government for 
some other reasons also, issued an ordinance in the beginning of 1964 
for the postponement of the Act of 1961, which was considered 
to be “a hard blow to democracy” by the opposition parties, 


The panchayat samitis and zilla parishads were installed only in 
two districts (Ranchi and Bhagalpur) in 1964 and in one (Dhanbad) 
in 1965. All the other 14 districts remained under the district boards, 
managed by the officials. The newly constituted PRIs, however, 
ran up against a lot of difficulties from its very inception. The 
Ranchi Zilla Parishad complaint of “too many local official 
machineries cold shouldering the PR." The officers “showed scant 
respect to the decisions or desires of the Zilla Parishad and many 
of them did not even come to attend meetings despite repeated 
requests." Almost all PRIs suffered from paucity of finance. 


The Ranchi Zilla Parishad felt that PRIs had reached a *'collapsing 
financial stage."*" The PRIs passed through baffling stress and 
strain so much so that employees did not get their salaries for 
months, members’ bills remained unpaid, and a few samitis did 
not have funds even for correspondence. Indeed, there occurred 
a programmatic lull in the arena of PR. The development blocks 
in the post-intensive phase wore a deserted look for want of funds 
to carry on the kind of work begun under the intensive phase. 
Thus, soon after their initial thrust in the early sixties, they began to 
look like unoccupied houses.*? 


Phase of Stagnation 


Apart from the administrative and financial bottlenecks which the 
PRIs have been facing from the very inception, certain changes 
which took place in the sixties caused virtual stagnation of these 
institutions. In the first place, although the PR has always been 
state-sponsored, national forces have potentially affected the rural 
local government in India. In the post-Nehru period the Congress 
party continued to be in power at the Centre, but faith in grass- 
roots democracy of the Nehru era was no more there in the 
national leadership. Indeed, after Mrs Gandhi had assumed power, 
there was a reversal of Nehru’s policy with regard to PR. For 
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instance, earlier a separate union ministry of community develop- 
ment acted as an ‘attorney’ to the new PRIs vis-a-vis the other 
development ministries at the centre. But in 1966 the ministry was 
amalgamated in the sprawling ministry of food and agriculture, 
where food was the principal item of business.!'? It was indicative 
of the low priority that was to be given to PR. Furthermore, in the 
absence of a centrally-sponsored programme, the state government 
found. enough reason to ignore the statutory obligation to create 
PRIs. 


Secondly, elections to PRIs have seldom been conducted regularly 
in the state. Irregular elections stem from the basic fact that the 
state leadership realises that the PRIs are too potent politically 
at least to be left uninhibited. Since the state leadership also emerges 
from the same rural roots, the PRI leadership competes with the 
state leadership. It led to a “weakening of political support to 
PRIs."39 


Thirdly, the instability of the five successive coalition ministries 
in the state of Bihar between March 1967 and February 1970, gave 
a severe setback to PR. This does not suggest that these ministries 
were averse to the concept of democratic decentralization. But, 
certainly, these governments remained preoccupied with the work of 
securing majority for their survival and hardly spared adequate time 
and energy required for sustenance of PRIs. 


The first coalition government demonstrated its desire to bring 
about some modifications in the existing CD and PR organizations. 
For instance, it was contemplating to abolish the CD blocks and the 
post of the block development officer, but the proposal was not 
carried out. Likewise, to. bring about some major changes in the 
then existing pattern of PR, in 1967 a study team, headed by a 
cabinet minister, made an on-the-spot study of some successful PRIs 
of Maharashtra, namely, Nasik and Poona zilla parishads and 
Haveli panchayat samiti. But after the government went out of 
office, its report was shelved.** 


In 1967 the government proposed to hold elections in about 
11,000 panchayats. Because of the officials’ preoccupation with the 
relief operations, however, the elections could be held only in 
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Bhagalpur, Ranchi (where six months' extension was to expire) and 
Dhanbad. The government got the District Board and Loca] Board 
(Control and Management) Amendment Bill, 1968, passed which 
sought to extend the life of suspended district boards in the 
remaining districts till March 1959 so that elections for the 
introduction of PRIs in all the districts might be completed. 
In view of the growing deterioration in the law and order situation 
in the state, the government was contemplating to hold panchayat 
elections in 14 districts in phases. But the government went out 
of office without holding these electicns. 


In the beginning of the seventies elections were due in over 80 
per cent of the village panchayats where elections had not been held 
for ten to thirteen years. By 1972 elections were held in most of the 
panchayats. But in March 1973 elections were again due in 2.644 
panchayats. In 1973, the PRIs were set up further in five districts 
(Santhal Parganas, Giridih, Hazaribagh, and Singhbhum). But the 
state of PRIs in these districts remained deplorable ; some panchayat 
samitis were not even allowed to function uninterruptedly as self- 
governing institutions.** 


Towards Reorganization 


Even in the seventies there persisted widespread confusion regarding 
the concept of PR itself and the objective for which it should stand. 
The state government treated them as no more than its executive 
limbs. Even in 1973 the government Jacked precision in defining the 
role of PRIs and looked at them only *as means to achieve the end 
of C.D. programme".?? Further, in the early seventies, the policy and 
actions of the government concerning PR, reflected its half-hearted- 
ness to share power with the peorle. On the pretext of giving the 
PR scheme in the state a new dimension on the lines of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, in 1973 the government put forward a proposal to 
promulgate ordinances for the takeover of PRIs functioning in 
eight districts. But the intention of the government was doubted as 
the proposed reorganization could have been implemented in phases 
without taking recourse to promulgation of the ordinance. And the 
doubt was not unfounded. 


The Bihar Panchayat Raj (Amendment) Ordinance, 1973, and 
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the Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads (Control and Management) 
Ordinance, 1973,?* gave wide powers to the government to nominate 
mukhiyas, sarpanch, panches and members of the executive commi- 
ttee of panchayats. The nominated members of the panchayat 
samiti and zilla parishad were empowered to co-opt more members. 
The nominees could hold any elective post in panchayat samitis and 
zilla parishads. But except the official cliche that the '*"Governor 
is satisfied that circumstances exist" for nomination, no other expla- 
nation was offered by the government for taking such wide powers 
under the cover of these two ordinances, particularly when two sub- 
committees, appointed to study how best to reorganize PRIs in the 
state, were yet to submit their reports. 


Proposals for major reorganization in PR set-up came from two 
sub-committees appointed in 1972, namely : (1) Sub-committee on 
amendment to the Bihar Panchayat Raj Act 1947 and rules, headed 
by S K Bage MLA and a former minister, and (2) Sub-committee 
on amendment to the Bihar Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads 
Act 1961 and Rules,?5 headed by Lal Singh Tyagi, president of the 
Bihar Panchayat Parishad and a former minister (to be cited here- 
after as the Bage sub-committee and -the Tyagi sub-committee 
respectively). As a matter of fact, after about a decade of its work- 
ing in certain pockets of the state, a realization of the futility of easy 
optimism of its capabilities dawned upon the state government and 
persuaded it ta give serious thoughts to bring about a major reorga- 
nization of the whole system of PR in the seventies. The two sub- 
committees submitted their reports in 1973. 


The Bage sub-committee's important recommendations relate to 
constitution of a panchayat for a population of 1,000—1,500 ; broad- 
basing the panchayat and increasing the strength of the elected 
panchayat executive from 9 to 19 ; election of mukhiya by and from 
among the members of the panchayat executive ; increasing the 
obligatory functions of the panchayat; augmenting panchayats’ 
income by creating profitable assets within its jurisdiction and entrus- 
ting it with the entire amount of road cess and the entire income 
from land collected in panchayat areas. 


The important recommendations of the Tyagi sub-committee 
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are: raising the strength of samiti and parishad; creating an 
executive committee for each of the samitis and parishads to super- 
vise, and review the activities of the standing committees at these 
two levels ; making samitis responsible for revenue administration 
and minor irrigation and parishads jor revenue administration and 
the supply of tap water ; creating separate cadres for PR at the state 
and district levels ; entrusting the revision and review of the deci- 
sions and orders of the samiti and parishad to the proposed state 
panchayati raj coordination committee ; augmenting the income of 
the samiti by entrusting it with a share in the proceeds from forest, 
mining, sales tax aud agricultural income-tax ; treating a panchayati 
raj finance corporation for financing PRIs; creating panchayati raj 
election commission in the state; making the zilla parishad, not 
the panchayat samiti, the basic unit of planning ; and creating the 
post of a chief executive officer of the zilla parishad independent of 
the collector.?? But only a few recommendations of these two sub- 
committees have been implemented, For example, PR Finance 
Corporation was established and the post of a chief executive officer 
was created. 


With a view to providing the PRIs in general and the zilla pari- 
shads in particular with the services of such cfficials as might pay 
“undivided attention to the planning, development and welfare acti- 
vities", the district administration was reorganized in June 1973.37 
A post of deputy development commissioner-cum-chief executive 
officer (DDC) was created in the PR districts. An officer of the rank 
of IAS, the DDC held a position equal to the collector and was under 
the immediate administrative control of the commissioner of the divi- 
sion. All activities pertaining to development had been entrusted 
to the DDC. To assist him, two posts of assistant deputy develop- 
ment commissioners were created in each PR district. 


The replacement of the collector by the DDC in the field of rural 
development was intended for the preparation of a suitable back- 
ground for ultimate transfer of these activities to the PRIs. The 
imposition of emergency, however, necessitated the restoration of the 
traditional predominant position of the collector at the cost of rural 
development. The experiment was given up in 1976 to ensure an 
overall control of the district officer over the whole gamut of activities 
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in the district. Thus no doubt the state government treated PR as a 
noble concept, whereas on paper the government paid lip service to 
the ideals of democratic decentralization. Its attitudes towards PR 
reflected a crisis of confidence. 


Phase of Decline 


The concept of democratic decentralization suffered a heavy blow in 
the state after 1974. Apart from the ill-treatment meted out to the 
PRIs during the emergency, the policy adopted by the state govern- 
ment in 1975 towards PR too was not in keeping with the spirit of 
democratic decentralization. The chief minister himself came out 
with a queer notion that further extension of PRIs involved a 
series of elections at various stages which was a time-consuming 
process with consequential judicial adjudication of such elections.*® 
Accordingly, instead of implementing the PRIs in non-panchayati 
raj districts, the government promulgated the Bihar District Board 
( Revival ) Second Ordinance, 1975. It provided for replacing the 
officially managed district board by ‘‘people’s administration of 
district board affairs.” Under the ordinance the old district boards, 
which had been superseded in 1958, were revived with one member 
elected by each of the block development committees of the 
district. 


To each of these revived boards eight public men were nominated 
by the state government. In addition, the members of the state and 
central legislatures belonging to the district became its ex-officio 
members. They elected a chairman and a vice-chairman. The 
district development officer was to act as its executive officer and 
secretary. The powers of superintendence and contro] of develop- 
ment work in progress under the development blocks were vested in 
these boards.*? The district boards were revived to fill the void 
created by incessant litigation that stalled the formation of the zilla 
parishads in some districts. Thereal purpose of these exercises was 
to ensure, in the context emergency, the safe return of Congress 
candidates to the Bihar Legislative Council from local body consti- 
tuencies in which these nominated members acted as electors.*° It 
also aimed at giving a lie to the claims of the opposition regarding 
the unpopularity of the government during the emergency. Secondly, 
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the revival of the district board was alleged to be a novel device of 
the then chief minister to get rid of the serious contenders for a 


berth in the new giuste by installing them as chairmen of the 
district boards.?* 


The elections of chairmen and vice-chairmen in all the 23 newly 
revived boards were completed by March 1976. Surprisingly, the 
ruling Congress party's legislators captured all the posts of chairmen. 
But the government never intended to make these boards effective 
instruments of rural development. The government gave out its 
intention to provide them with rupees seven crores so that each pan- 
chayat might get a sum of ten thousand rupees. But the promise fell 
through. Even the powers and functions of the boards and of 
their chairmen were never worked out in detail. 


Janata Rule : Commitment to Restoring PRIs 


The Janata Party had unequivocally declared in its manifesto that it 
would revive the PRIs, committed as it was to full decentralization of 
power. When the Janata government came to powerin March 1977, 
it gave out its intention to make them the main engine of rural 
development and economic planning at the rural level. The prime 
minister, Morarji Desai, in his address to the central council 
of local self-government and urban development in 1977 affirmed 
a widely held view that democracy and decentralization go together. 
His reference to obligatory election to local bodies at stated intervals 
and immediately after any supersession seemed to imply a constitu- 
tional basis for local government.?? 


To honour the commitment to PR, the union government set 
up a high-power committee in December 1977 under the chairmanship 
of Ashok Mehta. The committee submitted its report in 
August 1978. It has attempted to provide blueprints for a 
revitalized PR. Some important recommendations of the Ashok 
Mehta committee include grassroots participation with substantial 
devolution of powers, devolution to start from the panchayat samiti 
at the block level and mandal panchayats, consisting of a number of 
villages below the district level. It envisages only advisory functions 
for the parishad at the district level. The recommendation, if accepted 
in toto, will go a long way in remoulding the structure of PR.** 
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After the installation of the Janata Party government in Bihar, 
it decided to introduce PRIs throughout the state. Before elections 
to panchayats were held in mid-1978, the government had brought 
about certain changes in the PR legislation. In the first place, for 
purposes of panchayat elections, the government reduced the age 
of adult franchise from 21 to 18 years. Secondly, the panchayat 
areas were divided, just like wards in a municipality, so that each 
constituency might elect its own representative. Earlier, members 
were elected irrespective of the areas constituting the panchayat. 
Many villages were represented by outsiders. Thirdly, the life of 
PRIs was extended from three to five years. These changes were 
intended to make PRIs more representative and effective instruments 
for rural reconstruction and social change. 


The panchayat elections, however, posed a serious challenge to 
the government inasmuch as its basic policy of reservation was being 
put to a severe test. These elections were held amidst tbe stir launched 
in protest against the government's policy, which had almost decided 
the age-old social structure into two groups of ‘backwards’ and 
‘forwards’ and had generated unprecedented animosity of one against 
the other. Secondly, panchayat elections held on earlier occasions 
were treated as routine affairs by political parties because they were 
not of much political import. Besides, the idea of having non- 
partisan panchayats was widely shared by political parties. 


But panchayat elections suddenly took on great political signi- 
ficance in view of the attempts of the Janata Party government to 
legitimise the reservation policy. Furthermore, elections of panchayats 
in the whole of the state tended to arouse a great deal of interest 
among politicians, because the panchayat was looked at as the only 
entry point for the higher tiers of PR, the decision of Congress(I) 
to fight these elections on party lines added an additional edge to 
political beat in the state. Naturally, the village panchayat poll in 
Bihar held in 1978 was marked by widespread violence and clashes.** 


With the elections of panchayats and pramukhs of the panchayat 
samitis the constitution of the lower and middle tiers was completed 
by 1979. The instability of the Janata government in the state stalled 
the formation of the zilla parishads. 
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PR in Reverse Direction 


After being swept into power in 1930 the Congress(I) government 
in the state reaffirmed its faith in democratic decentralization and 
rural self-government and decided to complete the process of forma- 
tion of zilla parishads throughout the state. But the exercise appears 
to have reversed the trend towards democratic decentralization. For 
example, whereas previously special interests were represented in the 
parishad by cooptation, in the reorganized scheme government 
assumed the power to nominate five to ten persons belonging to 
the special interests to the parishad. What is more interesting is that 
the nominated members have been empowered to vote and contest 
in elections of adhayaksha and up-adhayaksha of a zilla parishad.?5 


Furthermore, the introduction of PRIs in all the districts and the 
decision of the government to devolve executive responsibilities on 
zilla parishad called for a new look at the district administration. 
Accordingly, a post of deputy development commissioner-cum-chief 
executive officer has been created in each of the districts.** The 
DDC is in charge of the execution of the programmes, team leader 
of the district level officers of the different departments concerned in 
rura] development, and welfare. Tke authority of the chief 
executive officer has been circumscribed considerably and his position 
has lost focus. The district officer has been allowed to retain his 
traditional supremacy over all the officers and staff working under 
the PRIs, including the DDC. 


The arguments put forth by the government in retaining the 
officer are that he needs the services of the various departments to dis- 
charge his regulatory tasks, that he is in charge of the 20-point pro- 
gramme and coordinating and supervising officer of tribal and 
harijan welfare programmes and that “he has been the representa- 
tive of the government in the district and that people look up 
to him for redress of all the grievances and solutions of all the 
problems."?" Thus the bifurcated pattern has been modified in a 
manner so as to reinforce the traditional role of the district officer. 
Status and prestige historically associated with the office will tend 
to overshadow the newly created office of the chief executive officer 
of zilla parishad and will militate against the spirit of democratic 
decentralization. 
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Above all, a number of orders and directives issued by the state 
government from time to time tends to curtail the decision-making 
powers of the elected bodies and the PR bodies have been virtually 
crippled in financial and administrative matters. Previously the 
panchayat samitis and zilla parishads were appointing bodies in so 
far as the members of grade IV staff were concerned. Now this power 
has been vested in the district officer. Financially, they are even 
worse. The tapering off of the plan allocation resources and closure 
of the flow of resources through the PRIs have further contributed to 
their ineffectiveness and impotency. 


Summing Up 


In spite of the apparent commitment of the successive state govern- 
ments to the ideology of democratic decentralization, on one 
excuse or the other, the institutionalization of the concept was inordi- 
nately delayed. In some districts of the state PRIs were installed in 
the sixties and in some districts in the seventies. But they remained 
neglected and were never given a fair trial. In the hierarchy of 
priorities of the governments concerned, they were assigned low 
status. In the post-Nehru era, they came to be treated as limbs of 
the executive and as forums for satisfying the political ambitions 
of the ruler politicians. With the passage of time the minor 
development responsibilities which were assigned to them have been 
gradually taken away. The basic idea that they should handle 
departmental activities in their areas has lost ground. Even schemes 
regarding small farmer development agency and drought prone area 
programme have not been brought within the purview of these 
bodies. The vastness and technical nature of development pro- 
grammes have been used as an excuse for bypassing these bodies. It 
has been aptly observed by the committee on panchayati raj insti- 
tutions: “The fact of the matter is that PRIs have not been given a 
chance to serve as a vanguard of development in village India.” ° 
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DARJEELING DISTRICT : STRUGGLE FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE STATUS 


D. B. GuRUNG 


THE TERRITORIES OF the district of Darjeeling were acquired by the 
British Government of India from two neighbouring states, Sikkim 

and Bhutan. In 1835 when Darjeeling and ics adjoining hill areas 

were ceded by the then ruler of Sikkim to the British Indian govern- 

ment, these places were very sparsely populated. The population 

was largely Lepcha by race. But immediately thereafter from the 

neighbouring territories of Nepal, new groups of people immigrated. 

From later accounts based on census data it appears that in the 

tea gardens nine-tenths of the labourers were Nepalese in origin. 

Also, as cultivators, the Nepalese settled in -hese hills were found , 
to be more thrifty than the aboriginal Lepcha population, From 

such evidence, it is not difficult to guess that the prospects of 
economic opportunity provided a strong incentive for the Nepalese 

immigrants. 


The other part—Kalimpong—too originally belonged to Sikkim 
but was annexed by Bhutan in 1706. In 1855 it was ceded along 
with certain other neighbouring territories by Bhutan to the British 
Government of India. Though for a brief period Kalimpong was 
in the administrative jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Western Duars, from October 1866 it formed part of Darjeeling 
district, obviously because of the hill character of the territory. At 
the time of cession, Kalimpong had also a very nominal population 
of Bhotia and Lepcha races. In the ensuing decade, there was 
considerable immigration from Nepal into the Kalimpong area, 
and the British authorities were alarmed by the conflicts occurring 
between the earlier Bhotia-Lepcha settlers and the Nepalese 
immigrants." 





Lecturer in Political Science, Kurseong College, Kurseong. 
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Nepal had a long border on the north of the British Indian 
territories. The boundary line demarcating Nepal’s southern territory 
from the British Indian jurisdictions fell largely in the Terrai area. 
The population on both sides of this line lived in very much the 
same natural environment. But because of the difference in the 
character of the political rule of the Nepalese and the British Indian 
Governments, their social, economic and cultural life developed 
in different ways. Itis easy to understand that inhabitants on both 
sides of the borderline made frequent journeys into each other’s 
territory. So long as the British did not gain a firm foothold in 
India, the movement of population might have been determined by 
such regular factors as pilgrimage, by such incidental factors 
as drought and famine, and by such seasonal factors as trade and 
commerce. But once the British had their authority established in 
India, the movement of population took a distinctly new shape. 
Its direction was largely from Nepal into India, and it was steadily 
increasing in volume. 


This changed character of immigration of the Nepalese into 
India may be attributed by a multiplicity of factors of which the 
following deserve special mention : British political interest in 
recruiting the Gorkhas, preferably from their most martial tribes, 
to the British Indian army ; the difference of social conditions of life 
in British India and Nepal, in the former slavery, caste, rigours and 
customs like the Sati being abolished or reformed and in the latter 
there being little change throughout the nineteenth century ; and 
better opportunity of gainful economic employment in British India 
than in Nepal. 


There was, however, a conspicuous character of Darjeeling hill 
areas among the rest of the British Indian territories in respect of 
Nepalese immigration and settlement The Indian Census Report of 
1901 shows that over 2,43,000 Nepalese were living in India and, of 
them, 55 per cent were to be found in Darjeeling district alone.‘ 
This situation did not materially change during the period of this 
century covered by the present study. 


This gives us an idea of the hillmen of the district of Darjeeling, 


ie. the small sections of Lepchas and Bhotias who were the original 
Yr. 


f - " 
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settlers and the immigrant Nepalese wha constitute a significantly large. 
proportion of the population of the hill areas in the district. 


Administrative History of Darjeeling 


The territories of British India were not under a uniform system of 
administration, the division of the administration into regulated and 
non-regulated provinces having been started prior to 1861. Under 
tbe system, the Governor-General possessed the power of adopting 
legislations for the non-regulated provinces by means of executive 
orders. But with the passing of the Councils Act of 1861, the 
Governor-General ceased to exercise such power thereby eventually 
blurring the distinctions in existence till then between the regulated 
and non-regulated provinces. An astute author commented : 


..for a long time the Governor-General believed himself to 
have the power of legislatiag by executive order for the non- 
regulation provinces. The Indian Councils Act of 1861, whilst 
validating rules made under this power in the past, took away 
the power for the future.’ 


The pre-1861 position pertaining to the regulated and the non- 
regulated provinces was, in a way, done away with, But the changed 
pattern of administration evoked strong criticisms and there were 
demands for the restoration of the pre-1861 position. H S Maine's 
advocacy of the restoration was, perhaps, the most pronounced.? 
There was an Act of 1870 finally passed primarily to restore the 
earlier position by vesting in the Governor-General the power 
to enact legislation over less advanced parts of British India by means 
of his executive order. The machinery provided was as follows : 


The Secretary of State in Council was, by resolution, to declare 
the provisions of section 1 of the Act of 1870 applicable to 
some particular part of British Indian province. Thereupon, 
the Governor-in-Council, Lieutenant-Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council, or Chief Commissioner of the province 
might at any time propose to the Governor-General in Council, 
drafts of regulations for the peace and good government of 
that part, and these drafts, when approved and assented to by 
the Governor-General in Council and duly gazetted, were to 
have the same force of law as if they had been formally passed 
at sittings of the Legislative Council. This machinery was 
extensively applied to the less advanced districts of the diffe- 
rent Indian provinces and numerous regulations have been 
made under it." 
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Darjeeling hill areas, including Kurseong, and later Kalimpong 
Police Circle, belonged to the non-regulation scheme before 1861. 
Though these and other such non-regulation areas were brought 
under the general regulation system for a short period of 1861-70, 
the necessity of taking them out of the regulation system was insis- 
ted on once again because of certain reasons: (a) the desirability 
of the preservation of the indigenous system of land tenures, which 
would break up if subjected to normal processes of litigation under 
civil courts without knowledge or experience of them ; (b) the prac- 
ticability of entrusting undivided responsibility to the district officer ; 
and (c) the necessity of formulating simple laws conforming to the 
native institutions keeping in view the simplicity of the people of the 
area.® The Act of 1870 included the aforesaid provisions for 
“supplementing to the Act of 1861, which created the normal machi- 
nery of legislation for British India.”® 


This administrative arrangement for the district of Darjeeling, 
and for other parts of India considered as less advanced districts, 
was only for a short period—from 1870 to 1874. After this, along 
with others it was brought within the purview of the Laws Local 
Extent Act 1874 (also known as the Scheduled Districts Act). The 
Act provided that in the listed districts “the normal legislation and 
jurisdiction were in force only in part or with modifications if nece- 
ssary of any enactments in force at the time in any part of British 
India.”*® Part UI of the Sixth Schedule of the Act specified five 
districts including Darjeeling of the then Bengal with others else- 
where, to be described as the scheduled districts."* It was, there- 
fore, quite clear that the district, along with the four others, was not 
placed within the ambit of the general laws in application over the 
rest of India ; such laws were, as mentonee before, applied only in 
part or with modifications. 


A few laws in operation regulating the administration of the 
Darjeeling municipality will make it all the more clear that the 
district had special laws in operation as distinct from others. 


Act 1 (B. C.) of 1900 shall apply only to the Darjeeling Muni- 
cipality and to such area within the Darjeeling District and 
adjacent to the Darjeeling Municipality as the local govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the Commissioners at a 
meeting may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette declare to 
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be deemed to be included in that Municipality for the purpose 
of such portions of the Bengal Municipal Act 1884, as amended 
by that Act, as may be specified in that behalf in such notifica- 
tion. 


Further section 101 (section 92 of 1876 Act) provided that the gross 
annual rent of letting out a holding was to be taken as the annual 
value, the determination of which was to be done by the commi- 
ssioner and entered in the valuation list. It had, in addition, provi- 
sion that if any holding had any building or buildings the actual cost 
of which could be ascertained, the annual value of such holding was 
not to go beyond seven and a half per cent of the act»ai cost in addi- 
tion to a reasonable ground rent for the land comprised in the 
holding. The above provisions of section 92 of 1876 Act were to be 
applicable in areas other than the Darjeeling municipality. Thus “the 
Darjeeling Municipality. has been excepted from the proviso on 
account of the heavy expenses of that Municipality, and of the fact 
that while rents are very high there, the cost of construction was 
often low.’’?* 


These and other laws explain the status of the district as a 
scheduled area and hence outside the purview of the laws applicable 
to the areas not coming under the Act. The administrative arrange- 
ment provided for the scheduled districts inclusive of the Darjeeling 
district remained unaltered for quite a long period. The Indian 
Council Act of 1909 also did not bring about any change in this 
respect. 


The Government of India Act 1919, besides retaining almost all 
the provisions providing for scheduled districts and their corres- 
ponding administration, brought all the scheduled districts under a 
new terminology : ‘the Backward Tracts’. Thus the backward tracts 
referred to under the Government of India Act 1919 before such 
reforms, 


were commonly subject to special laws which, among other 
things, usually prescribed simple and elastic forms of judicial 
and administrative procedure. These arrangements were secured 
either by enactments applicable to individual tracts such as the 
Ganzam and Vizagapatnam Act of 1839 or the Assam Frontier 
Tracts Regulation of 1880 or by notifications issued under 
All-India statutes. Thus almost all the tracts were “Scheduled 
districts" under the India Act XIV of 1874,1* 
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The Act further empowered the Governor-General in Council to 
entrust to the Governor of Bengal the sole responsibility of adminis- 
tering the areas named as the ‘Backward Tracts’ and, in the context, 
to determine if any law of the Bengal legislature was applicable with 
or without modifications or exceptions as the Governor might decide 
or was not applicable at all.*§ 


The district of Darjeeling was thus a ‘Backward Tract’ under 
the Act of 1919 and remained so til! the passing of the Government 
of India Act 1935 which declared the district along with some 
others as a partially excluded area.!9 Thus an Act either of the 
federal legislature or of the provincial legislature would not extend 
to either the excluded or the partially excluded area, unless the 
Governor of the province concerned would give his assent to the 
application of the Act in its entirety or with such modifications or 
exceptions as he thought necessary. The Governor could also make 
regulations for such areas for their peace and good government and 
the regulations thus made could annul any federal or provincial 
or Indian law in existence in case of their non-conformity to the 
regulations thus made. Section 92 of the Government of India Act 
was as follows : 


(1) The executive authority of a Province extends to 
excluded and partially excluded areas therein, but notwith- 
standing anything in this Act, no Act of the Federal Legislature 
or of the Provincial Legislature shall apply to an excluded 
area or a partially excluded area, unless the Governor by 
public notifications so directs, and the Governor in giving such 
a direction with respect to any Act may direct that the Act 
shall in its application to the area, or to any specified part 
thereof, have effect subject to such exceptions or modifica- 
tions as he thinks fit. 


(2) The Governor may make regulations for the peace 
and good government of any area in a Province which is for the 
time being an excluded area or a partially excluded area and 
any Regulations so made may repeal or amend any Act of the 
Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature or any 
existing Indian Law, which is for the time being applicable to 
the area in question.*" 


The Regulations made by the Governor, however, would not 
come into operation forthwith, as they were under the Act to be 
8 
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submitted to the Governor-General for his approval, following 
which they would come into effect. But in respect of these regula- 


tions also, as with others, the British King had the overall authority 
of either rejecting or assenting.*? l 


The Governor, subject to the aforesaid limitations, was to be 
solely in charge of the excluded areas. In respect of the partially 
excluded areas, the ministers with the Governor were in charge of 
ensuring peace and good government of the areas. The excluded 
areas (both wholly and partially excluded areas) were outside the 
purview of provincial and federal legislatures. The Governor in 
his discretion was to administer the wholly excluded areas. The 
partially excluded areas were to be under the contro] of the minister, 
though the Governor could exercise his special responsibility to 
secure the peace and good government of such areas (sec 91).!? 
This administrative arrangement giving the district the status of a 
partially excluded area remained till the attainment of independenc 

by India. : 


In the foregoing context, it can be safely asserted that the district 
of Darjeeling had been kept outside the purview of general adminis- 
tration and it remained more or less isolated throughout the 
greater part of the British rule in India. 


British Policy for the District 


The district of Darjeeling thus fell apart from the general adminis- 
trative system of the British territories of India though the descrip- 
tion of this district’s pattern differed from time to time. It was a 
part of the non-regulation areas since the acquisition of its territories 
till 1861. It was under the direct responsibility of the Governor- 
General in regard to legislation frem 1870 to 1874. It was a 
scheduled district from 1874 to 1919. It was a backward tract from 
1919 to 1935. It was a partially excluded area from 1935 to the end 
of the British rule. Though we have hinted earlier at the arguments 
adduced in support of keeping this district along with some other 
portions of the British Indian territory as a non-regulation area, we 
have to follow more closely the objectives of the British rulers in 
segregating these portions from the rest of their Indian territory. 
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It may be remembered that at the beginning, the people of 
different Indian territories acquired by the British rulers often 
welcomed the transfer of power from the native rulers to the British 
East India Company. To the Indian people with a nationalist con- 
sciousness, this may be an awkward fact, but the truth of it cannot be 
questioned. There were also many reasons for this unusual appre- 
ciation of an alien rule by the native people. The British East India 
Company introduced to the subjects of the newly acquired territories 
the outlook of western economy, society, culture and polity. Some 
of our people who felt attracted to the new type of trading and edu- 
cational and proselytizing activities of the Britishers, quickly achieved 
economic prosperity and obtained many opportunities in cultural, 
social and political spheres. Besides, the masses in the east having 
been till then very little inclined to political activities and being 
generally accustomed to paying habitual obedience to anyone who 
wielded the weapon, the British rulers found initially very little 
opposition from the ruled. It was nothing different regarding the 
natives of the Darjeeling district or other such areas. 


When in these circumstances the rulers thought of dividing their 
acquired terrltories into regulation and non-regulation areas, they 
were not necessarily guided by any ulterior motive. This should 
not imply that the rulers for ever kept out of view their primary 
interest in preserving and extending their areas of occupation and 
exploiting this country’s wealth to their own advantage. To be 
more specific, we may understand that so long as this primary inte- 
rest was not at stake, the British rulers had no special concern in 
segregating Darjeeling, or any other part of India, from the rest of 
their Indian territory under a separate pattern of administration. If 
still there was segregation, we may not have much difficulty in 
accepting the bona fide of the reasons adduced by them. We may 
study the history of the separation of Darjeeling within this broad 
framework of judgment. 


In support of the non-regulation system it was, first of all, 
emphasized that the people living in territories under it were compa- 
ratively backward and mostly ignorant tribal people. They were 
simple and unable to comprehend and consequently not capable of 
adjusting themselves well with the technicalities of the legal system 
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in vogue in the regulation areas, In these circumstances, the British 
authorities felt that for these people it was desirable to have a system 
of civil justice and revenue administration simpler than the elaborate 
system under the jurisdiction of civil courts applicable to the non- 
regulation areas. The people of the non-regulation areas had from 
time immemorial an indigenous system of Jand tenure which they 
could understand and which they would not like to part with. If 
the civil court’s supervision be imposed on it, the more cunning and 
unscrupulous sections growing around the courts of law in different 
parts of the country would be able to exploit the common folk of 
the non-regulation areas and the indigenous system of land tenure 
would break up soon. To prevent this unbecoming possibility, the 
British rulers decided to have in the non-regulation areas one visible 
authority in the person of one and the same district officer who would 
act not only as the magistrate and collector but also as the judge 
there. For any kind of difficulty people would be able to seek the 
paternal care of this officer. 


It was further felt that to enable the district officer to perform 
such varied functions it was necessary to keep the territory under his 
jurisdiction comparatively small. As a result, he could master a 
complete knowledge of the habits and customs prevalent among the 
population in the area. Without a complete awareness of their 
manners and customs, their nature and habits, it was not possible for 
the district officer to ensure peace among them and guide them in 
their search for material and moral prosperity. 


Lastly, it was also felt necessary that the district officer in a non- 
regulation area should have enough freedom to act in.a given situa- 
tion according to his own understanding of his responsibility. In 
the regulation areas such freedom was very much curtailed by the 
regulations to which the district officer was to scrupulously conform 
while taking any action. Naturally, the district officer in a regula- 
tion area had always to consult the compendium of rules and regula- 
tions at every step, only within the limits of which he was to apply 
his own judgment. The district officer in a non-regulation area was 
to act more freely. This consequently made it possible for 
the latter to be speedier than his counterpart in a regulation area. 
This does not mean that for the non-regulation areas there were not 
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to remain any rule to guide the district officer. On the other hand, 
the administration was to be carried on there on the basis of a “set 
of simple laws and rules which respected Indian institutions.”*° 
Thus we see that between the regulation and non-regulation areas, 
the principal difference lay first, in the simpler system of the latter 
and, secondly, in the different way of constituting the authority of 
the latter." ?1 


There is little doubt that the majority of the residents of the 
district of Darjeeling could aptly be described as simple and back- 
ward, at least in the nineteenth century since its accession to British 
India. The bulk of the population consisted of immigrants from the 
neighbouring areas of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, Therefore, the 
arrangements made for the administration of the district in the line 
of that of non-regulation areas elsewhere need not be questioned 
in respect of the bona fide intentions of the rulers. The only question 
that can be put today is whether there were any forward-looking 
objectives behind the British policy at this time. It was considered 
whether these simple and backward people were to advance in 
education, culture, social practice and economic conditions or they 
were to remain where they were for all time to come. If progress 
was considered to be an objective, as it ought to have been, the 
directions of progress and the time-span for various stages of progress 
should have been contemplated. British professions of administering 
the country for its own progress were, however, not well articulated 
in respect of the people of such areas. There were only utterances 
of pious wish for the progress of such people. If on the other hand, 
the advancement of these people were to be more concretely consi- 
dered in terms of various stages and corresponding time-spans, it 
would have been necessary to spell out as to how there could bea 
policy of progressive integration of these backward areas with the rest 
of the British Indian territories in course of time. The idea of 
integration need not imply that such areas would be merged in other 
areas in every case. But the pattern of administration as elsewhere 
introduced in view of the other areas’ relative advance, should not 
have been thought of as perpetually unsuitable in the non-regulation 
areas. The British rulers, however, never hazarded any guess or 
speculation, not to speak of deliberate contemplation, in this line. 
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The district of Darjeeling as one such non-regulation area was 
perhaps distinct in respect of its record of advance. Even compared 
with the areas of regulation districts of Bengal, Darjeeling district 
stood ahead in certain matters. Particularly, in road improvement 
and maintenance, providing supply of drinking water to the town- 
ships, market development, providing health services and creating 
educational opportunities, one may notice that Darjeeling was ahead 
of the districts of the plains of Bengal.** 


Notwithstanding such an advance of this district and in spite of 
the fact that many other non-regulation areas stood no comparison 
with it, it seems strange that Darjeeling had all along been kept 
segregated from the regulation areas in respect of its administration. 
This naturally gave rise to serious doubts as to the genuineness of 
the grounds of separation in view of the equal backwardness of the 
people of the rest of the areas under general or regulation system of 
administration. The priorities of spending being military, police, 
administration of justice and the payment of interest on public debts, 
other areas of development (of which education was of utmost 
importance) had been significantly left out, leaving the people in the 
same state of backwardness as they were before. In the face of the 
overall backwardness of the country, the division of it into the 
so-called regulated (developed) and non-regulated (underdeveloped) 
areas, it was argued, was not at all justified. 


If it is said (and it is argued by British Government) that they 
are backward and illiterate, the retort is, what have the British 
Government done to bring them out of this primitive stage, 
during long years of British rule? What is the percentage of 
literacy in other parts of British India ? Only 10 p.c. even if by 
literacy is meant the capacity to scribble one’s name in one's 
own language; so are millions and millions of men in British 
India. The State did not provide them with education and 
culture, because it had no money as all the resources of the 
country found their way to keep up the Military Department in 
the fullness of powers, to maintain a costly police system, and 
keep up on a lavish style the administration of justice, and pay 
the interest on public debts.*? 


The separation of the areas ostensibly on the ground of giving 
special care for their.all-round progress was also called into question. 
The absence of any marked improvement on any sphere in any of 
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the areas concerned for quite a long time did raise questions as to 
the sincerity of the British government in bringing about such an 
administrative division thereby directly or indirectly indicating quite 
an ulterior motive behind the whole scheme. For instance, one 
author wrote : 


I am firm in my conviction that this artificial division of 
partially excluded and fully excluded areas has been kept up 
under the Act of 1935 in order that the Britishers may gain 
advantages and concessions in these tribal areas, which cannot 
be secured in British India without rousing considerable criti- 
cisms. Since the Government of India Act 1870, many of these 
tracts have continued to be under special guardianship and care 
of the British Government. May I ask the Government why 
have not these people in the course of these 70 years been 
raised to a higher level— culturally and economically ? What 
have the Government to say to explain their trusteeship ?3* 


The apprehension thus harboured in some quarters about the 
bona fide of the division was indeed not without foundation. The 
necessity of keeping the frontier tract under constant vigil was 
perhaps urged by the apprehension and a haunting suspicion that in 
the event of giving the areas concerned the self-governing status, 
they would foster relationship with countries hostile to British 
interests in India. Coupled with this, there was the fear that the 
mismanagement of the affairs on any of the frontier tracts would 
produce conflagration affecting theCommonwealth of Nations and at 
length the world. Such were the grounds requiring direct imperial 
control over the foreign affairs of the areas referred to. In this 
connection, we may recall a statement : 


The Indian frontier is a large item in foreign affairs. Live- 
wires run from it throughout the whole of Asia and Europe, 
the mismanagement of which atthis end may involve the 
whole of Commonwealth in war and set the whole world 
on fire. Here is the one critical frontier in any part of 
the British dominions and, if India were now inhabited by a 
people already as fitted and practised in self-government as 
those of England herself, it would not be possible, so long as 
they remain part of the British Commonwealth, to place the 
Indian frontier under the control of a government responsible 
only to the people of India. That frontier must remain under 
the sole, unfettered control of the Imperial Government char- 
ged with the conduct of foreign affairs. This principle ought 
to be enunciated and implemented now, and effect can only be 
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given to it by reserving from the outset a strip, however 
narrow, from sea to sea, which would isolate a self-governing 
India from any contact with foreign frontiers.** 


In the same context, the segregation of the northern strip repre- 
senting a fence along the marches of India was stressed upon to 
allay the doubt that the elective authorities in India might develop 
relations with Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal.** 


The scheme of isolation of the mainland of India from having 
any contact with any foreign country by keeping the frontier areas 
and the coastal strips reserved directly under the Imperial Govern- 
ment was formulated and given effect to ever since the time of Lord 
Curzon who, keeping in view all these considerations, had made a 
start at least by separating the North West Frontier Province from, 
the Punjab. Hence it was argued that the segregation scheme would 
not be something novel but just a resumption of the earlier scheme 
which had the built-in strategy of keeping the future Indian Govern- 
ment free of complications involving the foreign countries as 
Australia herself.?? 


Other grounds, besides the ones suggested already, were brought 
forth for the isolation of the areas already referred to. The 
unwieldy sizes of the provinces for turning them into self- 
governing areas and the difficulty of imposing unity over the exis- 
tent composite elements of population also were grounds suggested 
for separation.*? Reference to the Canadian system of federation- 
building on the basis of race, language, religion etc. too was made 
professedly in order to infuse a sense of national unity. “The 
main point of the federal structure adopted by Canada is that it 
enables a national union to be realised, while leaving distinct racial, 
linguistic and religious units, organised as self-governing provinces 
to lead their own life under their own conditions.” 3° 


The separation of Darjeeling and other areas such as Kumaon, 
Sialkot and Rawalpindi was emphasized on the grounds mainly 
of race, language and geography. The striking dissimilarities with 
the plains-men in all the above aspects were considered factors not 
permitting uniform administration for the entire country. The 
failure to bring about administrative division was also dreaded as 
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having grave future consequences. Hence amendment to the existent 
provision was suggested to introduce such a division. Thus it was 
contended : 


The case is especially strong for cutting out the mountainous 
tongue of Bengal in which Darjeeling lies, inhabited as it is 
by primitive Mongolians of the Buddhist faith ... The thing can 
be done now with a stroke of the pen. A generation hence it 
may only be done at the cost of a violent controversy. Effect 
can be given to this policy by inserting in clause 12, sub- 
section 2, line 2, the word “frontier” between the words 
‘backward’ and ‘tract’.*° 


Keeping in mind the basic framework of judgment noted earlier, 
it may be indicated here that the persistent policy of the British 
rulers in this century to keep the district of Darjeeling segregated 
from the rest of the British territories was not formulated and 
pursued always for the benefit of the people. Rather the 
British imperial interest was the more compelling justification for 
this policy. It is British imperial interest which needed that the 
border areas on the north were placed under the direct management 
of the rulers of the empire. It is the same interest which needed 
that these areas were kept out of the constitutional reforms. The 
British government could not withhold constitutional reforms in the 
direction of self-government in the face of ever-growing nationalist 
political movement in India. The British rulers granted these reforms 
reluctantly and always qualified them with such restrictions as would 
make it impossible for the elected leaders to use real governing 
power and with such conditions as would foster dissensions and 
jealousy among various sections and communities of India thereby 
weakening the unity of the nationalist movement. The separation 
of the district from the rest of Bengal either as a backward tract 
under the Government of India Act 1919 or as a partially excluded 
area under the Act of 1935 may be properly understood as a sequel 
to the British imperial policy rather than as an honest attempt to 
protect the interests of the people of the district. 


This should not be read as an excuse for forgetting the special 
problems of the people of this district. Rather, we ought to be 
warned that if we are sincere about the solution of those problems, 
it would be better to remember that the kind of separation always 
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insisted on by the British rulers would not automatically help in 
these solutions as it did not during the British rule. : 


Hillmen's Responses and Reactions 


The treatment of the district of Darjeeling and other areas in a 
special way for many years for various reasons dealt with in the 
preceding sections directly or indirectly induced in the people of the 
district a sense that their ultimate security would rest in a separate 
administrative arrangement made specially for them. This sense 
might be said to be the unavoidable sequel to their long stay under 
& separate arrangement. Whatever might be the reason, we may 
' note that the manifestation of the grievance came only after the 
turn of the last century and towards the beginning cf the present 
century. Thus 


as long ago as 1907, before the Morley-Minto Reforms, the 
then leaders of the Hill people of Darjeeling submitted a 
memorial to the British Government demanding a separate 
administrative set-up for the district of Darjeeling.** 


Distinct factors of language, religion, history and culture representing 
the hillmen and stressed on earlier occasions as well by the British 
authorities justifying segregation, had once again by way of confir- 
mation of the British line been stressed upon as justification for the 
exclusion of the district of Darjeeling together with the tea districts 
of the Duars (the portion of the Jalpaiguri district annexed from 
Bhutan in 1865).3*  Goaded as they were by a feeling of separation, 
they seemed to go out of their vay to achieve the same even 
if it be by the creation of a wider province to be called the 
North Eastern Frontier Province. This province, they held, could 
bring closer together peoples bearing affinities with one another 
thus striking unity in a greater way among a greater number of 


peoples. 


It is possible indeed that the Government might consider it 
wise to create a still wider North Eastern Frontier Province 
to include in addition to this district the Assam Duars and the 
hill territories which lie to East of Bhutan and whose peoples 
have affinities with our people.*? 


It would not be unwarranted to say that the demand for the North 
Eastern Frontier Province was only an extension of Lord Curzon's 
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already, accomplished policy of creating the North Western Frontier 
Province a few years earlier in the other extremity of the British 
territorial possessions in India. 


The demand for the exclusion of the district till the year 1917 
was, it could be asserted, completely unequivocal with no known 
dissent whatsoever. If any dissent had developed over the demand, 
it was only subsequent to the year under reference. It must also be 
added that the exclusion-inclusion issue had really become one of 
great importance at the time with every association worth the name 
voicing its demand one way or the other. Thus the associations 
pleading for the inclusion of the district in Bengal and thereby 
within reforms under the 1919 Act were the Kalimpong Samiti, the 
Gorkhas of Darjeeling led by Sardar Bhimdal Dewan and the People’s 
Association of Darjeeling. These associations by their opposition 
to exclusion also gave vent to their resentment of the policy 
followed by the British government in respect of the Darjeeling 
district : 


(1) They emphasise their desire for the fullest measure of the 
Reforms Act for the district of Darjeeling. (2) They strongly 
protest against the exclusion of the district from Bengal as 
well as from the Reforms Act.?* 


The associations pursuing a different line of policy and standing for 
exclusion of the district were the European Association, the Planters’ 
Association, and specially the Hillmen's Association. They held on 
to the notion that the real welfare of the district rested on its 
exclusion from Bengal and from the reforms. This standing more 
or less reaffirmed the wisdom of the policy followed by the British 
in respect of the district. Hence, in the circumstances it was quite 
natural to evoke criticism from the other associations following a 
reverse policy : 


Further, they beg to express again their full support to the 
memorials of the Gorkhas of Darjeeling of the 24th May last 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Bhimdal Dewan and of the People's 
Association, Darjeeling, dated the 4th June 1920 dissociating 
themselves altogether from the European Association and the 
Planters’ Association and the $0— —called Hillmen's Association 
of Darjeeling.?5 
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The opposition to the exclusion of the district by the aforesaid 
associations, some members of which were the signatories of a 
memorandum submitted to the chief secretary, Government of Bengal 
on 8 November 1917 demanding the exclusion of the district, seemed 
to have come up in a meeting held on 26 May 1920 under the 
chairmanship of Mackenzie. Some people had realized they could 
never avail themselves of the rights enjoyed by the people of the 
provinces coming under the reforms as they had been made to believe 
by the Rev Dr Grahams and Mr Achoong Tsering, government's 
special agent at Ghoom.®°® The signatories of.the 8 November 1917 
memorandum, consequent to the realization, withdrew their demand 
for exclusion and firmly stood for inclusion of the district within 
the reforms. 


The following gentlemen, viz, Prem Singh, Meghbir Singh, 
Lachman Singh, Nara Prasad Kumain, Debu Nidhi Upadhyay 
who had signed the memorial of the 8 November 1917, 
said that they were told by the Rev Dr Grahams and Mr 
Achoong Tsering, government’s special agent at Ghoom, that 
they would get the same rights as the people of India would 
get even if Darjeeling is separated from Bengal. But now they 
see from the above resolution of May 26, 1920 that they were 
misled altogether. They, therefore, said that in supersession of 
the memorial, dated the 8 November 1917, they wish to 
remain with Bengal as they are now and have the Reforms 
Scheme in total.®? 


In the context of the above discussion we can make a surmise 
that the British authorities in India did have a hand in creating an 
urge for the exclusion ofthe district and other similarly situated 
areas. This more or less confirms the suspicions expressed by some 
that the exclusion was not actually done for developing the areas 
declared as non-regulated or Scheduled Districts but for keeping the 
mainland at a safe distance by keeping its mountainous and coastal 
outflanks under constant and direct vigil so as not to permit them 
of developing designs in collusion with any foreign country. 


Despite the lately developed pressures on the government from 
the hillmen themselves for the inclusion of the district within the 
reforms, the territories including the district of Darjeeling were 
declared ‘backward tracts’. Consequent to this, the Act itself 
would apply to the territories referred to, subject to certain speci- 
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fied exceptions and modifications. Further, the Governor was 
entrusted with the responsibility of determining the extent of the 
applicability or otherwise of the Act. The Act, in a way, confirmed 
further the time-bound policy of the British government to keep 
the district of Darjeeling and other border areas in some sort of 
isolation. The outcome of the British consideration of the issue 
was the Gazette notification No 2-G dated 3 January 1921 in exercise 
of the powers conferred by sub-section (2) of section 52A of the 
Government of India Act by which the Governor-General in Council 
was 


pleased to declare the territories in the Presidency of Bengal 
which are specified in the first column of the Schedule hereto 
annexed to be ‘backward tract’, and is further pleased, with 
the sanction of his Majesty which has been signified by the 
Secretary of State in Council, to direct that the said Act in its 
application to the said territories shall be subject to exceptions 
and modifications specified in the second column of the said 
Schedule. 


Further, in exercise of the like powers, the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to authorise the Governor of 
Bengal in Council to direct that any Act of the local legislature 
of Bengal shall not apply to the said territories, or any part 
thereof, or shall apply thereto subject to such exceptions or 
modifications as the Governor may think fit.*® 


The Act also required the Indian and the local legislatures while 
passing laws for British India and the Presidency of Bengal to add a 
provision that such Jaw would come into operation in the districts 
only on such date and subject to such exceptions and modifications, 
if any, as the Governor-General-in-Council or the Governor in 
Council, by notification in the Gazette of India or the local official 
Gazette as the case may be, might direct.*° 


The district of Darjeeling thus became a backward tract under 
the Act but in due course the hillmen were apparently disillusioned 
with the operation of the exclusion scheme and continued to demand 
the inclusion of the district within the Reforms. The principal 
protagonist of the exclusion of the district earlier, the Hillmen's 
Association, changed its stance on several grounds. Some of the 
grounds were the non-implementation of the Exclusion Scheme in 
its entirety, relegating the district to the position of Lahaul, depriving 
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the hillmen of representation in the provincial and imperial legisla- 
tures, preventing the formation of district boards and local boards 
in line with the general administration, the sad condition of the 
people of the khas mahals, district funds and tea gardens coupled 
with the system of forced labour in tke khas mahal area, advance- 
ment of hillmen in association with Bengal for a century. On these 
grounds, they felt, they were justified in their stand for the inclusion 
of the district in Bengal.*° 


As subsequent events proved, the H:llmen's Association, leaving 
aside other minor associations, was still keeping the door for 
discussion on exclusion or inclusion issue open and that its 
earlier stand, was not definite in ary way. A meeting crucial 
from all accounts, attended by every association worth the name, was 
held at the Municipal Council, Town Hall, Darjeeling on 4 March 
1933 at 10 am to elicit the opinion of the associations, among 
others, on the inclusion or exclusion issue. The whole issue now 
rested on two types of safeguards, viz positive and negative, as may 
be found from the recommendation of the meeting : 


The question being put to the meeting by request, the opinion 
was unanimously recorded that associations here represented 
do not desire inclusion in a reformed provincia] Bengal except 
on condition that Positive as distinct from Negative safeguards 
are ensured. ** 


By negative safeguards the hillmen understood guarantees so long 
available since 1874 that no Act of the central or local governments 
would automatically apply to the segregated areas anc that the 
Governor-General or the Governor would make necessary modifica- 
tions and exceptions before their application. On the other hand by 
positive safeguards they meant that the same authorities would 
provide for special financial sanctions as were necessary for the 
protection and furtherance of the hillmen's economic interests in 
particular. They wanted a positive safeguard in the form of separate 
allocation out of the provincial finances for the hill areas of the 
district. 


Economic insecurity was thus obviously one of the factors at the 
back of the exclusion demand and tc this was added yet another 
equally strong factor, social insecurity. The apprehension of the 
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‘imminent loss of social solidarity in the absence of suitable provi- 
sions preserving it in the proposed constitution of the country was 
shared by various important associations of the hillmen. The reite- 
ration of the demand made way back in the year 1919 to the then 
Secretary of State for India, Montague, for the creation of a North 
Eastern Frontier Province consisting of the district of Darjeeling, the 
Duars and some part of Assam having Gorkha preponderance was 
due to lend strength to their demand of creating an independent 
administrative unit of Darjeeling with the Deputy Commissioner as 
the administrator assisted by an Executive Council representing all 
the interests for the administration of the area. The administration, 
it was suggested, was to be placed directly under the imperial 
government without having anything to do with the Bengal provin- 
cial Government. The financial deficiency of the area too was to be 
met up out of the imperial budget.** 


The hillmen, it goes without saying, did really set great store on 
the proposed constitution of the country. They undoubtedly saw in 
it the final solution of the grave problems besetting them for years 
on end. Their unhappiness or resentment was, therefore, not wholly 
unfounded when under the Government of India Act 1935, arrange- 
ment was made to confer on the district of Darjeeling the status of only 
a partially excluded area. The Act also made electoral arrangement 
for the district which, among others, had provision for the represen- 
tation of the district by one returning from a general constituency 
comprising the Sadar, Kalimpong and Kurseong Sub-divisions.** 


The arrangement for the district of Darjeeling under the 1935 Act 
did really fall short of the expectation of the hillmen. The disad- 
vantages and drawbacks, to them, were very much perceptible to the 
extent of jeopardizing their social solidarity. They saw in this their 
interests doomed “in the whirlpool of various conflicting party inte- 
rests in which they have very little concern.”** To add to tbe hill- 
men’s consternation, the Act had provided separate provisions for 
the Sindhis and the Oriyas and separate administrative units of 
Ajmere-Marwar and Coorg on the generally accepted grounds of 
religion, language and so on thereby enabling the people of these 
areas to go on along their familiar ways of living. The imposition of 
an intricate legal system and introduction of political reforms by way 
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of providing representation in the provincial legislature were not 
sought, for economic rather than political reforms were actually 
desired in view of the economic subjugation by their neighbours.*5 


There was a discussion held between Dambar Singh Gurung, the 
venerable leader of the hillmen and Subhas Chandra Basu, the 
then president of the All-India Congress Committee in 1938. Subhas 
Chandra wrote back to Gurung on 8 August 1938 to acknowledge 
that the grievances of the hill people of the district of Darjeeling 
mentioned by: Gurung were just and legitimate and that it was the 
duty of the government to remedy them. Subhas Chandra hastened 
to add, 


... Most of the grievances you have mentioned are common to 
the masses in the rest of Bengal. Itis our firm belief that not 
only should these grievances be redressed, but we should also 
give special attention to the Hillmen in the District of Darjeeling, 
who form a small minority in the province and who have been 
suffering from various disabilities and unfortunately are back- 
ward in many ways. When the Congress Party is in a position 
to remedy the above grievances, not only will it undertake that 
work as speedily as possible but it willalso see that a Special 
Committee is appointed to investigate the special problems of 
the Hillmen and report as to how these problems should be 
solved.** 


It can thus be said in the above perspective that the hillmen were 
not at all satisfied with the arrangements, mainly political, made 
so far. The failure on the part of the British government to remove 
the economic difficulties had made the hillmen eventually quite 
averse to any political reforms. Simple as they were, they laid stress 
more on the economic uplift than on anything else, at the same time 
refusing to be dragged into the politics of the province with which 
they had little or no concern at all. 


Conclusions 


The preceding sections unfold some facts which indicate in no uncer- 
tain terms that the hillmen and their associations were not the only 
ones to press for the demand of exclusion of the district. The 
European Association and the Planters’ Association were there 
already in the fray and it would not be quite out of place to assert in 
this context that the Europeans of these associations might have had 
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a guiding role in the proposed determination of the district’s future 
in view of the obvious backwardness of the hillmen in every sphere. 
A European of great standing and popularity among the hillmen 
was Dr Grahams. He too, as other Europeans, was very much in 
the forefront demanding a separate administrative set-up, or for 
that matter, exclusion for the district of Darjeeling from Bengal. 


The obviously tendentious attitude of the Europeans for the 
separation of the district goes hand in hand with the suggestion made 
earlier that the British authorities understandably had interests other 
than the ones for the uplift of the district. The necessities of keeping 
the frontier lines safe and intact, and preventing any petty disorder 
here from developing into major conflagration involving the 
Commonwealth and the world at length were obviously felt by the 
British authorities and in conformity with this policy Lord Curzon 
had understandably separated the North West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab. In the same vein the separation of the district of 
Darjeeling was very much emphasized. We mentioned earlier the 
suggestion of Curtis for cutting out the mountainous tongue of 
Bengal in which Darjeeling lies, 


In the foregoing context, the assumption that the Europeans of 
the various associations and Dr Grahams trod the same path chalked 
out earlier by the imperial government does not absolutely go 
off the mark. The district of Darjeeling despite remaining expressly 
a non-regulated area or scheduled district for an appreciably long 
period did not make any noticeable advancement in any of the 
spheres, The difference over the exclusion or inclusion issue imme- 
diately before and after the passing of the Government of India 
Act 1919 among the hillmen and their associations, inclusive of the 
association of the Europeans, were more or less the sequel of the 
disillusionment of the sections of the hillmen over all the previous 
Acts declaring the district to.be a scheduled or a non-regulated area 
supposedly for giving the district special treatment to ensure its speedy 
development. It can hardly be contested that they initially succeeded 
' in influencing the hillmen on pursuing the defined line. 


The opposition of some sections of the hillmen and their associa- 
tions to the continuance more or less of the same administrative 
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arrangement hitherto in existence was obviously because of the 
failure of such an arrangement to bring about any marked develop- 
ment in the district. They therefore pleaded for the inclusion of the 
district within the reforms introduced by the 1919 Act and also for 
the representation of the district in the reformed Councils of Bengal 
and of India. Their pleadings went unheard and eventually 
Darjeeling was declared a ‘backward tract’ outside the reforms 
scheme. The event signifies a very important development in the 
history of the hill people inasmuch as this was perhaps the first time 
when they had asserted on their own without being goaded by 
the Europeans of the district. 


The memoranda demanding the inclusion of the district within 
the reforms in 1920 and for exclusion on the eve’ of the passing 
. of the Government of India Act 1935 and again opposing the partial 
exclusion provided by the Act do undoubtedly lend credence to the 
above assertions. The Hillmen’s Association, a premier organization 
and the one all the time in the forefront seeking to snatch even a bit 
of benefit for the hillmen from the designing British authorities, 
obviously under European influence at the outset, also understandably 
started shaking off whatever liaison it had with them, The overt 
denunciation by the association of the Government of India Act 1935 
for not making Darjeeling an excluded area and the failure of the 
British government for bringing about any development primarily 
economic also is proof enough of its taking an independent line. 
In the context of the foregoing sections, we can at best deduce 
certain general conclusions regulating the British governance over 
this part of the country throughout their stay in India. 


The administrative history of tae district reveals that it was a 
non-regulated area even prior to the passing of the Indian Councils 
Act 1861. The Laws Local Extent Act 1874 made Darjeeling a 
scheduled district. It remained so till 1919. The Act of 1919 
declared Darjeeling a backward tract. It remained so till 1935 when 
it finally became a partially excluded area under the Government of 
India Act 1935 and remained in that condition till the independence 
of India. Thus throughout the history of British rule, we can make 
an assertion, the rulers never on any occasion, allowed the district to 
come within the national mainstream, and within the purview of the 
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general administration. The urge on the part of the hillmen for 
associating themselves with the general administration was not 
always wanting. In fact, such a desire had been manifested although 
belatedly but it was not heeded a bit. 


It was, on the other hand, by every account a measure of great 
advancement of a people who were predominantly very poor. They 
had so to say come a long way in determining what was good for 
them and in objecting to what was not good for them. But despite 
opposition by the hillmen and their association, we invariably find 
the British government followed a policy of segregating the district 
from the administrative, legislative and judicial system of the rest of 
Bengal and India at length. This policy really smacks of a covert 
stand on the part of the British government all along. The progress 
in the social, cultural and economic spheres was also not at all satis- 
factory. Dissatisfaction over the utter negligence of the authorities 
in these fields was gradually becoming more pronounced. 
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ever might be in tbe opinion held by the framers of these regulations, of 
the benefits suffered by them on the body of the people, it was seen 
that for some at least of the races of India, so technical and complicated 
a procedure was unsuitable and pernicious. And accordingly many 
territories acquired from time to time were never brought under the 
Regulations, while others have been removed from their operation and 
placed under a more simple system..." 

It need not to be presumed that all this was done by the British autho- 
rities for the benefits of the people. In Darjeeling a good number of 
European population made their permanent residence considering the 
suitability of its climate. It acted as the summer residence of the Gover- 
nor of Bengal. Besides many of the European tea planters flocked to 
the district. The improvements might have been aimed at providing this 
alien population with amenities in this country. The native population 
was, however, to some extent the beneficiary of the improved amenities. 
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URBAN LIFE: PROBLEM AREAS AND 
PLANNING FOR DEVELOPMENT — 


MIRA GANGULY 
& 
BANGENDU GANGULY 


“If man is shaped by his surroundings, 
his surroundings must be made human.” 


Kari MARX and FREDERICK ENaELs in 
The Holy Family 


TE Stupy Or man is the most intricate and most exciting of all 
scientific problems. When a political scientist considers this problem 
he sets out not from what men say, imagine or conceive, nor from 
what has been said, thought, imagined, or conceived of men, in order 
to arrive at men in the flesh. He begins with real, active men, and 
from their real life-process shows the development of the ideological 
reflexes and echoes of this life-process.! He takes man as the 
product of his environment. The environment is the immediate 
source from which the individual derives his thought, knowledge, 
experience, attitudes and motives for any particular action. The 
“human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single individual. 
In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations."? The 
environment, however, is by no means static. The world around 
these real men is an endless entanglement of relations and reactions, 
of permutations and combinations where everything is fluid, every- 
thing is constantly changing, constantly coming into being and 
passing away. In order to understand the totality of this world, a 
political scientist must understand the details ; he must examine each 
part separately—its nature, special causes, special circumstances and 
special effects. Some of these analysts may seek to study the 
individual as a member of an urban community, Such a study would 
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involve a look at the changing concept of the urban government as a 
regulator of urban life, a probe into its problem areas, and an 
analysis of the prospects of planning for development. 


Today expansion in the sphere of the state has necessitated a 
tremendous change in the role of the urban government. In a sense 
urban life is older than urban government. The first city was 
established about 5,500 years ago.* The concept of urban govern- 
ment—as a separate sub-system of government —emerged much later. 
The nature of city-life has changed tremendously over all these years 
and, along with that, the nature and scope of urban government have 
changed as well. 


The urban government today faces not only the task of solving a 
much larger number of problems, it has also to delve deeper into the 
problems. Urban government in the modern age has expanded both 
in extent and in depth. It has to deal with a larger number of 
people. At the same time it has also to go deeper into the lives of 
these people. Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that the urban 
government has extended both horizontally and vertically. 


The changed concept of government makes it obligatory for the 
urban government to provide several services to the urban popula- 
‘tion, Obviously it has to solve the housing problem, provide water 
for drinking and washing, control the movement of traffic and so on. 
To put it briefly, it has to provide for the smooth flow of urban life. 
In doing so, the city has to be considered as an extremely complex 
social system, only some aspects of which are expressed as physical 
buildings, or locational arrangements. Each aspect lies in a recipro- 
cal causal relation to all others so that each is defined by, and has 
meaning only with respect to its relations to, all others. All these 
aspects have been transformed as a result of the population explosion 
in the developing countries and the impact of technological advances 
on the need-structures of the people. All the developing countries of 
south and south-east Asia have high population growth rates. And 
urban population has often been concentrated in a few urban centres. 
For example, in Indía the population growth rate was 20 per cent in 
1951-61, and 25 per cent both during 1961-71 and 1971-81. But the 
growth rate for urban population has been much higher. In 1971-81 
the urban population of India grew by 46 per cent. What is even 
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more significant is that growth rates are higher for the larger urban 
centres. There are approximately 1600 cities in the world with a 


population of 1,00,000 or more and most of these cities account for a 


very large portion of the urban population. In India, for example, 
these large urban centres absorb most of the country's urban popula- 
tion—and their share appears to be increasing. 





. Table 1 
Distribution of Urban Population in India 1961-1981 
. ; Percentage x urban population 
Size of cities 1961 1971 1981 
Class I (1,00,000 and above) ' 442 49:1 60:4 
Class II (50,000 to 99,999) 1277 13:8 11°6 
Class III (20,000 to 49,999) 20:3 18:3 144 
Class IV (10,000 to 19,999) 13:9 12:8 9'5 
Class V (5,000 to 9,999) T6 52 3:6 
Class VI (below 5,000) 1:3 0:8 0'5 





Source Census Reports. 


The data presented in Table 1 reveal that the population of 
class I cities in India has shown a sharp increase while the other five 
classes of cities and towns have recorded a downward trend. Obvi- 
ously the nature and magnitude of the problems faced by the urban 
government would be different in the different classes of cities and 
towns. 


Uneven spatial distribution of the urban population may indeed 
pose colossal urban problems. The case of West Bengal may be 
cited in this context. Table 2 presents data relating to the distribu- 
tion of urban population in some of the Indian states This table 
shows that West Bengal has the highest density of urban population 
in comparison with the other states, It may be of interest to note 
that this density is not necessarily related to the level of urbanization. 
Thus the density of urban population in West Bengal is more than 
double the density in Maharashtra which is the most urbanized state 
in India, more than two and a half times the density in Tamil Nadu 
which is the second most urbanized state and almost four times the 
density in Gujarat which is the third most urbanized state. 
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Inequal distribution of the urban population may be further 
illustrated with the case of Calcutta which absorbs today 70 per cent 
of the urban population of West Bengal. The rate of economic 
development here has been relatively slow, unable to keep pace with 
the growing population. This accentuates the problems of unemploy- 
ment, poverty and discontent. 


The tasks of urban government vary not only over space, they 
vary over time as well. Technological advances and modernization 
expand the people’s awareness of facilities of life. Awareness of 
certain facilities such as sanitary conditions have been emerging 
slowly in the developing countries. On the other hand, awareness of 
some needs takes certain sections almost by storm—primarily under 
the impact of innovations in other parts of the country or other parts 
of the world. The urban population of today would expect from the 
city government services that would not have been dreamt of even a 
few decades earlier. 


Table 2 
Density of Urban Population 


Density per square km 


West Bengal 5624 
Punjab 4648 
Uttar Pradesh 4355 
Haryana 3924 
Andhra Pradesh . 3359 
Kerala 2583 
Maharashtra : 2554 
Madhya Pradesh 2376 
Tamil Nadu 2115 
Bihar 2031 
Assam 1908 
Gujarat ; . 1625 
Orissa 1113 
Rajasthan 215 
INDIA 2502 





Source Institute of Local Government and Urban Studies, Government of West 
Bengal, A Handbook on Municipal Administration (Calcutta : 1982), p. 6. 
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Changes in public consciousness have influenced the functioning 
of urban government in several ways. The awareness of the problem 
of poverty and of the urban government’s tasks in solving this 
problem — at least to some extent — has emerged in recent times. 
It is now realized that many of the problems faced by the urban 
government arise from the basic character of the political system. 
The main problem of the majority of the urban people in non- 
socialist political systems is poverty. Even when magnificent shops 
and houses are being built, and all kinds of machines and improve- 
ments are being introduced in industry: and agriculture, **millions of 
people remain in poverty ... swell the ranks of the ‘tramps’ and 
‘down-and-outs’, find refuge like beasts in dug-outs on the outskirts 
of towns, or in dreadful slums”. This was as true in Moscow in 
1903 as it was in Calcutta in 1983. Therefore, the primary concern 
of the urban government today would not be roads, or buildings or 
buses — but man. Roads would be constructed, houses would be 
built, parks would be created, so that human beings could use them 
and the sufferings of the poor could be reduced, so that the poor 
people could live in surroundings befitting human beings. 


Urban government today is not merely a supplier of necessary 
services. It is also an important agent for regulating human rela- 
tions. Interaction of people belonging to different ethnic origins or 
to different religious communities is naturally more marked in urban 
areas. Cities like Bombay and Calcutta, for example, bring together 
people from all parts of the country and people from different 
castes and creed. Harmony or hostility among them would auto- 
matically influence national integration. It is up to the urban 
authorities to influence inter-community interaction in the best 
possible way. 


It is a matter of regret that urban life often breeds alienation 
from others rather than involvement in the affairs of fellow beings. 
This aspect of city-life was emphasized by Engels in an analysis of 
Londoners, made around the middle of the last century : 


... these Londoners have been forced to sacrifice the best qua- 
lities of their human nature, to bring to pass all the marvels of 
civilisation which crowd their city ... The very turmoil of the 
streets has something repulsive, something against which human 
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nature rebels. The hundreds of thousands of all classes and 
ranks crowding past each other, are they not all human beings 
with the same qualities and powers and with the same interest in 
being happy ? And have they not, in the end, to seek happiness 
in the same way, by the same means? And still they crowd by 
one another as though they had nothing in common, nothing to 
do with one another ... The brutal indifference, the unfeeling 
isolation of each in his private interest becomes the more 
repellant and offensive, the mora these individuals are crowded 
together, within a limited space." 


Engels held that this isolation of the individuals, this narrow self- 
seeking was nowhere so shamelessly bare-faced, so self-conscious as 
in the crowding of the great cities. The dissolution of mankind into 
monads, of which each one has a separate principle and a separate 
purpose, the world of atoms is here carried out to its utmost 
extreme.? Today even many western scholars express a similar 
view. “The city" is viewed by many western sociologists as a centre 
of alienation and anomie, an impersonal and unsatisfying world of 
“mass culture". Its inhabitants are engaged in “ʻa virtual war of each 
agaiust all, divided by differing backgrounds and loyalties, and alto- 
gether lacking in any sense of unity." Each man, interested only in 
his own concerns, appears to have lost the sense of community that 
unites him with his fellows in the pursuit of rational collective goals. 
The main image of the contempora-y community is *'an alienated, 
anonymous, bureaucratized mass of mankind", either diversely 
packed in aging tenements and houses or sprawled in a chaotic array 
over the nearby suburbs, and bereft of all that is good and whole- 
some and virtuous.’ 


Human interaction in the cities is particularly important because 
the seat of the government is usually Iocated here. In a country like 
India political power both at the state level and the national level is 
exercised from the cities. As such the interaction among human beings 
is more intense in the urban centres. This interaction assumes parti- 
cular significance because the educated people are often concentrated 
in the cities. For example, in India more than half of the city- 
dwellers are literate whereas in the villages the literates form less 
than a quarter of the population. Since urban public opinion is — or 
may be expected to be — more info-med, it has greater impact on 
nationallife as a whole. Ideas that create ferment in national life 
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often emanate from the cities. The urban settlement has generally 
stood at the centre of civilization. The initiative for important social 
or political reforms or changes have often started from urban centres. 
Moreover, the city people often act as opinion leaders—particularly in 
the developing countries. As such the urban government assumes a 
special role in the sphere of shaping the political culture of a country. 
In fact, it serves as a legitimizing agent of the political system. 


Another new dimension of the public consciousness associated 
with urban government is the awareness of the problem of social 
ecology. The concept of human ecology arose comparatively recently. 
Society became aware of the importance of the ecological problem 
when the scale and intensity of its material activity became such that 
the planet’s natural environment ceased to be-a universal absorber 
of the wastes of industry and a practically inexhaustible source of 
primary products for it, and when the signs of irreversible, degrada- 
tional processes in the environment began to appear.*° It had 
indeed been admitted even earlier that geographical conditions 
influence the emergence of cities. But awareness of the continuing 
interaction between physical conditions and urban life has evolved 
only recently and one of the responses to this problem by the urban 
government has taken the shape of building parks within the city 
and creating green belts around the city. 


There can be no doubt that the ecological aspects of urbanization 
and analysis of its impact both on nature around us and on the 
state of the environment within various types of settlements call 
for special attention. The job of preventing the negative effect of 
spontaneous urbanization and of the migration of large numbers of 
people from country to town that accompanies precipitous growth 
and concentration of industry, on the world around us and on 
people’s habitat, is extremely important. The processes of man’s 
interaction with his habitat and the complexities of the man- 
society-nature system have to be taken into consideration by the 
urban government.** 


Priority Sectors 


One of the first preoccupations of urban government would be 
housing. More so in the developing countries where slum-dwellers 
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and pavement-dwellers often push the problem of congestion to an 
unbearable extreme. In India overcrowding is pronounced, specially 
in metropolitan cities where one-room tenements are common. The 
congestion is, naturally, at its peak in the slums. Most of the large 
cities outside the socialist world have a considerable portion of the 
population living in the slums. Lenin was merely recording a truth 
of life in the capitalist society when he said : 


the statistics relating to housing in every large town show us 
that the poorest classes of the population, the workers, small 
traders, petty employees, etc., live worst of all, have the most 
crowded and worst dwellings and pay mest dearly of all for 
each cubic foot. Calculated per unit of space the dwellings 
of factory barracks or hovels for the poor are more costly than 
the fashionable dwellings anywhere ..** 


The reason obviously lies in the fact that most of the land and the 
big factories, machines and buildings belong to a small number of 
rich people. Because of the existing pattern of ownership it is the 
urban poor who suffer most from the housing problem. One would 
be inclined to agree with Marx that the poor man in his dwellings 
is worse placed than the savage in his cave : the savage in his cave— 
a natural element which freely offers itself for his use—feels at home. 
But the dwelling of a poor man is a hostile element. He “finds 
himself in someone else's house, in the house of a stranger who always 
watches him and throws him out if he does not pay his rent."*? 


One important dimension of the housing problem in a city is 
the concentration of particular income groups in particular areas.’ 
Expansion of the big cities gives the land in certain sections of these 
cities—particularly in the centrally situated sections—an artificial 
and enormously increasing value. But the rent of the centrally 
located houses inhabited by the poorer people cannot be increased 
at the same rate. So these are pulled down and new buildings are 
erected in their place.!* Though the inner-city slums continue to 
exist, their location changes—the direction of movement being out- 
wards. Along with this development there is the emergence of 
shanty towns on the outskirts of the city. Data collected in Chile 
indicate that very high proportions of the populations of these 
shanty towns are industrial workers.*5 Though the composition of 
the inhabitants of such shanty towns may differ from one country 
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to another, such towns do emerge on the outskirts of many big 
Cities as indicators of the housing problem. 


More than a century ago Engels had expressed the opinion that 
the housing question in the existing society is settled just as any 
other social question : 


...by the gradual economic levelling of demand and supply, a 
settlement which reproduces the question itself again and again 
and therefore is no settlement...But one thing is certain : there 
is already a sufficient quantity of houses in the big cities to 
remedy immediately all real ‘housing shortage’ provided they 
are used judiciously.*® 


It appears that this assessment of the adequacy of the existing 
housing facilities could not be applied literally to many cities today. 
Cities like Calcutta would hardly be able to provide adequate 
housing facilities for all their people just through a judicious use 
of the existing quantity of houses. But what Engels wanted to 
emphasize here remains true today : it is ultimately a proper pattern 
of the ownership and control of the material resources of the society 
that is needed for the solution of the urban problems. 


One should not, however, jump to the conclusion that the 
problems of urban government would be automatically solved by 
overthrowing capitalism. Even in a socialist society— particularly 
just after the revolution—the urban government would have to take 
particular pains to ensure that the bourgeoisie have been made to 
give up surplus housing so that workers have been moved into 
comfortable flats.* " 


Equally wrong would be the conclusion that the urban housing 
problem cannot be solved, at least partially, without a thorough 
remoulding of the society. Obviously the slum-dwellers must be 
provided with better living conditions. This involves the complicated 
problem of arrangement for the material prerequisites of human life 
as well as reduction of cultural deprivation. The starting point of 
these efforts would undoubtedly lie in resettlement of the slum- 
dwellers and pavement-dwellers in housing estates. 


Housing, however, does not stand as an isolated problem area. It 
is intricately linked with problems such as water supply and sanita- 
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tion. Most of the Indian cities lack the minimum facilities of water 
supply and sanitation. Official estimates indicate that only about 
38 per cent of the urban population in India have a sewerage system, 
but this again is an average, which means that in most metropolitan 
and other cities the system for the removal of human waste continues 
to be primitive. Within a city problems of drinking water, drainage 
and sanitation are most acute in the areas inhabited by the poor. 


The problem of health is inherent in all the problems discussed 
" above. The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health 
is one of the fundamental rights of every human being. It is the duty 
of the urban government to ensure this right to the city-dwellers. 
Though urban government in the developing countries must devote 
much of its energies to the fight against epidemics, it has also to 
serve as an important agent for ensuring preventive and social 
medicine. It must arrange for the treatment of the sick ; at the same 
time it has to prevent the outbreak of a disease and it has to try to 
remove the root cause of diseases which lie in insanitary and 
unhealthy environmental conditions. In carrying out this task the 
urban government has to be concerned not only with physical health 
but also with mental and social health. In fact, the urban government 
in the developing countries today must play an important role in the 
realization of the world aim of ‘health for all by the year 2000’. 


In many countries the influx of refugees adds to the problems of 
urban life. And this is a problem area which calls for immediate 
attention. Many cities in India faced this problem in an acute form 
just after the partition in 1947. That is why partition and refugees 
are intertwined in the mind of an Indian. Hindus in their millions 
fled from West Punjab to India and an equivalent number of muslims 
left East Punjab and north India for Pakistan : 47 lakhs each way. 
On the eastern borders the picture was somewhat different. About 
35 lakhs of hindus had come from east Pakistan to West Bengal from 
the time of the partition till January 1951. After the Delhi Pact of 
1950, about 12 lakhs went back to their homes in east Pakistan. It 
is not known how many of these 12 lakhs again returned to West 
Bengal About 11 lakhs of muslims migrated from West Bengal to 
east Pakistan between February 1950 and January 1951. But about 
7°5 lakhs of the muslims returned to their homes in West Bengal.*® 
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The net outflow was thus much smaller here than the inflow of 
refugees. It may be mentioned in this connection that almost a 
quarter of the total urban population of West Bengal are refugees. 
Pressure of additional population due to refugee influx was heavy 
on the eastern states just after the partition and repeated waves of 
such influx over the years have only added to the problem, particu- 
larly in West Bengal. As a large portion of the refugees have 
crowded to the cities in search of employment, urban life here has 
been reeling under this pressure. Calcutta alone had about 9,00,000 
refugees in 1973. 


The refugee problem engages the attention of the urban govern- 
ment as a separate problem, because it spreads through many of 
the major problem areas. It adds to the problems of housing, 
water supply, sanitation, health, and even of ecology. Cne must 
realize that the refugee problem is not peculiar.to urban government 
in India. Squatters living on the pavements and in public parks 
create concern not only in Calcutta but elsewhere as well. The 
influx of refugees caused Manila to grow in a haphazard way. The 
parks system there has dwindled down and the areas intended for 
parks have been used for other purposes. The river has become a 
traffic artery and the canals have become open sewers. ? 


The need for assessing urban problems not in isolation but as a 
part of the total political life assumes particular importance in this 
context. Urban life may become complicated further because of 
some incidents elsewhere in the country. For example, the incidents 
in Assam touched off a new wave of refugee influx to Calcutta. The 
recent happenings in the Punjab would have had the same impact on 
town-life in the neighbouring areas. Infact even when matters do 
not come to such extremes, consistent demands for reservation of 
posts and facilities for ‘sons of the soil’ could create a new brand of 
refugees, pushing out people who hailed, originally, from other parts 
of the country. The rise of forces of disintegration and the emer- 
gence of parochial movements could thus become a disrupting factor 
in urban life in a country like India. 


Another important problem area engaging the attention of the 
urban government is the transport system. It is the urban centre 
where the largest varieties of goods, services, and ideas are produced 
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and distributed, and, therefore, where the most diverse human inter- 
action occurs. There can be no doubt that one of the reasons for this 
magnitude of human interaction lies in the fact that here the barrier 
of physical distance is reduced.*° This very task of reduction of 
distance falls on the urban government, and the government seeks to 
fulfil this responsibility by providing proper transport services. This 
automatically raises several interconnected problems — in addition 
to the problem of the actual transport service which may or may not 
be the responsibility of the urban government in all cities. The 
urban government has to build a proper network of roadways. 
It has to keep this network in usable condition and this by itself calls 
for constant preoccupation with repair work. At the same time the 
network must be kept free from such obstacles as traffic jams. This 
is one of the important problems faced by the urban government in 
a city like Calcutta. 


In recent times, people's anger Las frequently erupted in Indian 
cities and towns centering around the failure of the transport system. 
Again, public transport vehicles have also been burnt or damaged in 
attempts to express anger directed against authorities not even 
remotely related in any way to the transport system. Protest move- 
ments have often taken the public vehicles as targets of attack, The 
transport system has thus become an important symbol of the ruling 
power. Planners of urban policy would do well to bear this fact 
in mind. 


Planning for Development 


Town and city plans sometimes appear to have unrealistic goals that 
are beyond the capacities of local agencies. Finance, staffing, legis- 
lation, organization and administration have sometimes been found 
lacking. The case of Philippines may be cited as an example.?' 
Lack of proper information is probably one of the important factors 
that contribute to this defect. A sound policy calls for data of three 
types: (a) data relating to the exact nature of the problem under 
consideration, (b) data relating to policies undertaken by other 
urban governments — even in other countries — in this particular 
problem area, and (c) data relating to the financial and organiza- 
tional support available for the solution of this particular problem. 
The level of availability of data of amy of these three types is very 
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poor at the present moment. Without a hard data base, attempts to 
solve problems of urban life naturally may be reduced to high- 
sounding phrases and utopian ideas. 


In fact, one of the main problems in the process of formulation 
of any comprehensive urban development programme is the acute 
dearth of policy information. Attention to urban life has been 
concerned mainly with urbanization and its political and economic 
effects or with politics of particular cities. Proper attention has not 
been paid to any systematic study of urban government performance 
with the quality of urban life as the main dependent variable, Some 
of the comparative studies in the Third World nations cover India, 
South Korea, Chile and Venezuela.** Actually we know very little 
about the policy range of the different cities in the world. We have 
virtually no comparative international policy information as com- 
pared to international data. The International Statistical Yearbook 
of Large Towns, published by the International Statistical Institute in 
the Hague, deals with several aspects of the major cities in several 
countries, mostly in western Europe, but provides no data at all on 
government policies. No international organization collects data 
systematically on urban conditions and policies apart from the 
national aggregate statistics gathered by the United Nations. Perhaps 
the main reason behind this problem of dearth of policy information 
is that urban policies are framed by different institutions in different 
countries and also by different institutions within a country.*? 


In some countries urban policies are formulated and administered 
by local urban governments. But in many other countries vital 
urban services are provided by state, national and in some cases even 
by international agencies. There are spatial differences also in the 
scope of the urban government agencies. In the United States, for 
example, police, education and welfare, are commonly regarded as 
local services ; but in most of the cities in other countries these come 
under the jurisdiction of the national or regional governments. So 
we do not have even any rough idea of the range among the urban 
areas in the scope and effectiveness of urban policy. And this is one 
of the major constraints in formulating any comprehensive urban 
development programme. We may thus only venture to offer some 
suggestions and formulate the broad outline of any urban develop- 
ment plan, But such a plan is bound to be heuristic in nature. 
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While formulating the urban development programmes for a 
country like India we may learn from the urban planning games 
which have been relied upon in the west — say, the Cornel] Land 
Use Game (CLUG) or Metro or PTRC. Likewise, the Garin-Lowry 
model or its derivatives may be taken into consideration, But 
programmes adopted in developed societies cannot be mechanically 
applied to developing societies. We must take into consideration 
the financial and other constraints of the developing countries. ** 


In order to understand the society within which planning is to 
operate, to identify its problems and needs, to have a more complete 
comprehension of its varying and interacting elements and their 
effects upon one another, to formulate policies, to choose between 
them, to measure them in practice and to adjust them when nece- 
ssary, the planner must be suitably equipped with a variety of tools 
and techniques. Because of the all-embracing nature of urban 
development planning and its comprehensive terms of reference, 
a wide and yet detailed survey of the many components that together 
form the built environment is required. In addition, the information 
yielded by such survey must be subjected to analysis to permit a full 
understanding of the conditions and relationships that exist between 
these various components. To this end, a range and variety of 
techniques that facilitate analysis, expedite comprehension and assist 
in forecasting are demanded. 


In most of the plans the number of constraints that have to be 
incorporated is likely to be very high and they are not always found 
in quantitative forms which are essential for some of the planning 
methods. It must be noted in this connection that the traditional 
city planning approach is basically method-oriented. A repertoire 
of methods and techniques has become professionally accepted, 
and the planner is mainly concerned with improvements in these 
methods. In this process he may lose sight of the goals which his 
methods are intended to achieve, or the problems they are intended 
tosolve. The attempt to maintain and improve existing methods is 
useful if the goals are traditional ones, or if the profession deals with 
routine problems alone. So the traditional approach cannot contri- 
bute significantly to the new problems of an urban area or to the 
new goal of eliminating urban poverty. What is needed instead is 
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a goal-oriented or problem-oriented approach, which begins not 
with methods, but with the problems to be solved or the goals to be 
achieved.*§ 


But the success of a goal-oriented or problem-oriented approach 
is dependent on numerous factors, both economic and non-economic. 
A planner can ill afford to ignore the importance of these factors. 
For the successful implementation of any urban development pro- 
gramme serious efforts must be made to combine model blocks into 
more or less closed model complexes. Attempts should be made to 
construct models within which local problems are solved in the 
context of centralized distribution of economic resources. At the 
same time a number of variants of systems of models are to be 
constructed in which a stage-by-stage disaggregation is to be 
applied to systems in which the territorial and local aspects of 
planning are combined. Otherwise, effective results in developing 
methods for arriving at relatively rapid and reliable approximations 
to an optimum in solving problems of large dimensions cannot be 
obtained. 


Optimum management of urban problems is essential because it 
would contribute to the improvement of the national life as a whole. 
Urban life is only a part of a totality and cannot be regarded in 
isolation. At the same time national planners of urban management 
must realize that all the parts are not uniform. Different cities 
emerge from different conditions. Some cities evolve out of defence 
interests. Some grow out of the need to provide for refugees. Some 
again may be built to provide for industrial workers. The needs 
of the cities differ and one uniform blueprint cannot be applied to 
all the cities. Though the basic principles and goals would remain 
the same, the priorities and the techniques of implementation would 
vary. 


Any community consists of a wide variety of geographic, social, 
political, economic and cultural patterns which interact to create the 
nature and condition of society. The relationship among these 
various patterns is constantly changing. Again, different agencies 
may be dealing with different parts of the same problem. They 
may even be concerned with exactly the same problem —looking at 
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it from different angles. Since their areas of functioning overlap 
they also become involved in a tangled web of relationships. It is 
the planner’s task to comprehend this tangled web. Since the 
human environment is concerned with change, urban planning must 
be dynamic, not static, and it is a systems approach which helps to 
analyse dynamic conditions. This approach would supply a greater 
insight into the different forces and agencies providing a more 
consistent and more sophisticated way of tackling problems.?^ 


Such an approach to multistage optimization would involve three 
levels of planning : the lowest (town or city level), the intermediate 
( regional ) and the upper (national) levels. The lowest level would 
transmit to the intermediate level information concerning its capaci- 
ties in the form of coefficients of expenditures and indicators of 
available resources. At the intermediate level an aggregation of 
that information occurs as a result of which the region's possibilities 
are described in terms of a relatively limited number of resource 
constraints. These constraints, together with information concern- 
ing intersectoral linkages, constitute the basis for formulating the 
problem of optimal planning at the macro-level. 


In a project on managing urban development proper attention 
must be paid to the construction of a large-scale experimental 
complex of models designed to meet the needs of long-term planning. 
The core of the system is made up of three groups of models : 
local, regional and central. A mutual coordination of the optima 
relating to local and regional dimensions of the socioeconomic space 
is carried out in the course of a circulation of information within 
a contour that is defined by local and regional models as well as the 
central coordinating model. The mutual coordination of solutions 
of the local, regional and central models constitutes an independent 
iteration chain, within which the circulation of information takes 
place, It may be noted here that the overall algorithm on which 
the functioning of the complex is based is not to be reduced to a 
procedure for decomposing some macrolevel problems. It is to be 
constructed as a synthesis of models.*" 


A multistage model complex will make it possible to construct 
long-term goal-oriented development plans in terms of some major 
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sectors like housing (including slum-clearance), health, water supply, 
sanitation, education, parks and playgrounds, transport and street 
lighting. The order of priorities will, however, be dependent on the 
requirements of a particular area and also the limits of the urban 
government as determined by the law of the land. While construc- 
ting a multistage model complex attempts will have to be made to 
assess the exact amount of revenue and expenditure within the state 
budget, income and expenditure of population, size of the popula- 
tion, sex and age structures of the population, and the nature of 
labour resources. In this connection we may refer to the need for 
two-dimensional integration which consists of a combination, within 
a single complex, of models of a particular horizontal level with a 
vertical disaggregation, in search of linkages, within each submodel. 
Thus, taken by itself the principle of two-dimensional integration 
implies a complex, possessing several horizontal levels. It is not at all 
necessary that disaggregation should be applied in an equal measure 
to all upper-level models or submodels. One can easily imagine 
variants under which only one model or submodel within a system is 
subjected to disaggregation. The problem is then to provide for the 
convergence of the iterative process of disaggregating the information 
at the upper level, while linkages with other elements of the complex 
continue to take place at its upper level. 


It must be stated here that a model that is linked only to its 
aggregated counterpart operates as an isolated foreign body within 
the model complex. Serious efforts at maximizing the number of 
feedback relations among the models and submodels must be made. 
This will provide for the integral character and unified nature of the 
model complex as a system that is distinct from the sum of its 
elements,*°® 


No plan for the solution of the urban problems can, however, be 
effective unless measures are adopted seeking people's participation 
at the stages of plan formulation and plan implementation. The 
toiling masses can easily play a very important role at the stage of 
data collection, and thus considerably reduce the size of the noise 
factor in the information channel. They can offer valuable sugges- 
tions for the solution of many urban problems and make critical 
assessments of the functioning of the development agencies. Arrange- 
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ments should be made for “systematically drawing an ever greater 
number of citizens, and subsequently each and every citizen, into 
direct and daily performance of their share of the burdens of adminis- 
tering"*? the development and urban government agencies. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the success of every plan for 
the solution of the problems of the urban poor is dependent, in the 
main, on five factors: the need of the society, the plan target, the 
cost involved, the actual outlay and the attitude of the decision- 
makers. All these factors are inextricably linked up through multiple 
paths and feedback loops with one another and also with the system 
asa whole. While drawing up a plan for urban development one 
should remember that neither individual economic regions nor sectors 
of material production are to be regarded as relatively autonomous 
objects. The state parameters of macro-objects within a political 
system depend to a great extent on the activities and decisions at the 
regional and local levels. 


Any programme for urban development must be based on 
premises drawn from historical facts and processes of development 
and outside the framework of these facts and processes they have no 
theoretical or practical value, Only this approach can probably 
ensure that practical measures correspond to the ultimate socioeco- 
nomic goals of a new society. A careful analysis of the trends in 
the development of the mode of life of the poor people is a necessary 
precondition for scientific planning that embraces all sides of the 
life of the social organism in all its territorial, socioeconomic and 
cultural aspects. 
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Review Article 


RACISM AND STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY 
RAKHAHARI CHATTERJI 


Review of Nemai Sadhan Bose, Racism , Struggle for Equality and Indian 
Nationalism (Calcutta: Firma K. L. M., 1981), pp. xix + 275, Rs 80. 


THAT Racism Is integrally connected with colonialism has been part 
of well established common knowledge. Indeed, racism, whether in 
the more enlightened form of ‘white man’s burden’ or the more 
condemned form of genetic inferiority of the colonized, has been the 
ideology of colonialism. As such an ideology, its influence has besn 
so profound that after more than three decades of the liquidation of 
the Empire in Asia, it remains difficult even for the more sophisti- 
cated British minds to overcome it completely. (Consider, for 
instance, Sir Richard Attenborough’s celebrated film ‘Gandhi’: his 
portrayal of the great Indian leaders moving funnily like pygmies 
around Gandhi as contrasted with the serene and dignified appear- 
ance of Mirabehn, or of the British district judge whose ‘British’ 
sense of respect for the respectable makes him easily exchange the 
honour of the court for showing deference to the Bapu, or of the 
deep sense of revulsion that gripped the British interrogators of 
General Dyer as contrasted with the pipe-smoking Indian interroga- 
tor asking most irrelevant questions most casually—all these clearly 
smack of racism, of the *white man's burden' variety of course, deep 
down his mind). 


While racism was the cultural component of British colonialism 
in India throughout, during the nineteenth century, it became more 
and more intensely felt and expressed. Macaulay's ‘hereditary 
aristocracy of mankind' felt increasing pride and delight in racial 
exclusivism as the century advanced. The Mutiny, which was one of 
the most important events of the century was certainly rooted in such 
racial exclusivism. With improvement in overseas communication 
and with the ease of movement between England and India, the 
Englishmen had more of English society in India than before, and 
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therefore, it was less important to try to understand and communi- 
cate with the ‘niggers’ now than before. It was no longer necessary 
for the Englishmen to become rice-eating shahibs of the 18th century. 


Lack of communication, unbridgeable social distance, racial 
arrogance and hatred characterized Englishmen’s relations with the 
natives in nineteenth century India. It was an extreme expression of 
racist sadism when John Nicholson wrote after the Mutiny: “Let us 
propose a Bill for the flaying alive, impalement or burning of the 
murderers of the women and children in Delhi. The idea of simply 
hanging the perpetrators of such atrocities is maddening.” Apart 
from such personal expressions, racism also had its collective mani- 
festations (such as agitations around the Jury Act, against the Act XI 
of 1836, or capping them all, the so-called ‘white mutiny’ against the 
Ilbert Bill) and official appreciations (such as the Vernacular Press 
Act or the Arms Act) as well. 


That these latter Acts were discriminatory, or that such racist 
expressions—whether at the personal level or at the collective— 
indicated hypocrisy and perversity of mind on the part of the British 
in India has been admitted and written about by both British and 
Indian historians quite well. Yet, a very important question remained 
unanswered, or pretty much undiscussed even. That is the question 
of how the Indians reacted to this. In the volume under discussion, 
Professor Nemai Sadhan Bose has made this question his central 
theme. He has discussed the question of European racism in India 
exhaustively especially with reference to the administration of justice. 
Bose has closely examined the processes of origin of the most relevant 
Acts ; he has uncovered voluminous data from contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals—English, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular—on 
Indian demand for legal equality and on Indian attitudes and 
reactions to racist postures ; finally, he has traced the overall conse- 
quences of European racism and Indian reactions to it for the 
nationalist movement in India. Bose’s thesis is admirably clear: 
while the Indians had been fighting European racism from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and pressing for legal equality 
with the whites, by the Jast quarter of the century, especially after 
the IIbert bill agitations, they could clearly see that the race question 
was a secondary one, for “racial discrimination.. (was) an inevitable 
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evil of foreign subjection” itself. Thus, European racism ‘helped’ to 
transform the multi-dimensional nationalist movement into a political 
movement in particular : a movement against foreign subjection, a 
movement “for Swaraj or self-government.” 


While racism manifested itself in British India in manifold ways, 
the author focuses on its “two most important" aspects, namely 
racial discrimination in the administration of justice and in the 
public services. The small white community living in India were 
virtually exempt from the jurisdiction of all courts excepting the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. Throughout the nineteenth century 
attempts were made to bring these white settlers first under the 
civil, and later, especially through the Ilbert Bill, under the criminal 
jurisdiction of courts manned even by native judges and jurors. 
But throughout, the European community doggedly opposed these as 
“Black Acts" and “Scandalous Bill" trying to permit the conquered 
race to sit in judgement of the conquerors, to take away the natural 
right of the conquerors to humiliate and physically assault or even 
to take the life of the members of the *conquered race." 


The other major area of racial discrimination was the civil service. 
With the growth of an educated class of Indians, the demand for 
Indianization of the administration increased, but the ‘lily white’ 
covenanted civil service did not like having brown spots, and hence, 
there was strong resistance on racial grounds. 


Bose's story begins with the agitation against the discriminating 
provision of the Jury Act of 1826 which ‘marked the beginning of 
a long-drawn struggle against racial discrimination." Expectedly, 
the agitation was led by Rammohan Roy and it ended successfully 
when the Jury Act was passed in 1832 in an amended form, which 
abolished the discriminating clause. His story ends with the ‘Ibert 
Bill fiasco,’ which he calls the ‘‘climactic point" in the history of 
European racism in India, marking the success of the white settlers’ 
agitation against the Bill compelling Lord Ripon to retrace and 
compromise. In between, there were, for the Indians, many more 
failures than successes. 


Bose’s narrative of the dramatic events covering nearly sixty 
years reveals several interesting facts. For instance, in the matter 
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of legal equality, it was the very small white community living 
in India which was doggedly resisting while the British official- 
dom was largely against discrimination. Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay and John Drinkwater Bethune were great examples. Macaulay 
was no less an imperialist than anybody else. Yet, his utilitarian 
faith led him to advocate “uniformity where you can have it, 
diversity where you must have it, but in all cases certainty.” “To 
him, continued exclusion of Indians from high civil and military 
offices was inconsistent alike with sound policy and sound morality." 
This led him to propose, help enact and defend to the utmost the 
Act XI of 1836 with a view to putting Europeans and natives “on 
exactly the same footing in all civil proceedings." And Bethune 
*was continuing the process started by Macaulay" when he intro- 
duced four bills for the purpose of bringing the whites under the 
criminal jurisdiction of local courts. But, while Macaulay had 
succeeded, Bethune lost. 


This probably showed the trend in race relations in the nineteenth 
century. Macaulay had won not at all because he received any 
support from native Indians, but because he was fully supported by 
the Company's officialdom. The most audible native opinion on 
Macaulay's bills came from Dwarkanath Tagore, who felt that 
Macaulay should be condemned for trying to “degrade the Europeans 
by lowering them to the state of the natives.” Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore’s Reformer also bitterly criticized Macaulay as it was “pained 
to see the rights and liberties of the British subjects trampled upon.” 


But what Macaulay could do for the natives a decade earlier 
without native support Bethune failed to do with their support 
or, may be, because of their support. It was indicative of the fast 
deteriorating racial situation that Bethune was betrayed by his own 
colleagues in the Council and found himself fighting a lonely battle. 
The Derozian Ramgopal Ghosh, the “chief instigator” of the 
politically conscious Bengalis, without being able to strengthen 
Bethune's hands further, solidified European orposition to him. 


While in the matter of administration of justice, the bureaucracy 
favoured abolition of discrimination, on the question of Indian 
entry into the civil service, which affected it directly, it was bitterly 
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opposed to equality of opportunity between the races. Even in the 
middle of the century the ‘Government was not even willing to 
consider favourably a suggestion that certain classes of uncovenanted 
Indian officers might be appointed assistants to European magis- 
trates.” Thus the author seems to suggest, somewhat implicity 
though, that a kind of interest conflict between two groups of whites 
was also taking place. The white bureaucracy was not as much 
affected as the non-official Europeans by the abolition of legal 
privileges ; rather legal equality could, by establishing uniformity, 
make their task of administration easier. Hence, they could be more 
liberal and equalitarian there. But when it came to preserving white 
monopoly of the services they were as dogged asthe non-official 
whites in the matter of legal privilege. Instead of facilitating Indian 
entry into the service, through successive changes between 1858 and 
1877, the age limit for admission to the service had been lowered from 
23 to 19 to make it more difficult for the Indians to join. In this 
matter, as Bose quotes S Gopal approvingly, the bureaucracy proved 

to be “Englishmen first and officials next". ` 


Bose has elaborately described the role of the vernacular press 
in opposing racism. From his description it is quite understandable 
why Lytton passed the Vernacular Press Act with unusual haste. 


Bengal took the leading part in anti-racist agitation which 
explains the deep hatred that the Britishers developed towards the 
Bengali baboos. Yet, the Bengali elite from Rammohan to Bankim 
Chandra, as the author shows, sincerely tried to develop positive 
relationship with the whites. Despite Dwarkanath’s infamous 
opposition to Macaulay to ensure increased investment of British 
capital, skill and technology, he was never accepted by the resident 
whites as their equal. Similarly, Bankim Chandra did not particularly 
mind white racism in a country where social inequality was so 
deeprooted. Yet, as Bose claims, his unfortunate experience of being 
insulted by a group of whites radically transformed his thinking on 
the subject. 


Bose has thrown light on another important aspect of nineteenth 
century political development in India; that is, the relationship 
between public policy and the formation of associations. It was the 
policy of racial exclusivism and dogged refusal to abolish privileges 
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of the whites that led the Indians to form associations with exclusive 
Indian membership like the British Indian Association of 1851. As 
the century advanced, the Indians continued to form numerous 
associations to organize and represent an "Indian" point of view. 
The process obviously culminated in the formation of the Indian 
National Congress. 


The strength of Bose's work lies in its suggestion of a new 
perspective for looking at the emergence of Indian nationalism : the 
perspective of racism. Yet it is important to consider the difficulties 
that such a perspective may generate. Dwarkanath's opposition to 
legal equality came to be criticized by some of his own contempora- 
ries, and as his biographer Krishna Kripalani mentions, he wrote a 
long answer to his critics which was published in the Englishman. 
In it, Dwarkanath said that he was no less interested in the 
regeneration of his countrymen, yet he felt that could best he done 
by a “candid and fearless exposure of their failings." The same may 
be said about Bankim Chandra. The senseless racism among the 
Indians themselves bothered him more than tha new racism intro- 
duced by the whites, Indeed, they had a point. 


There is another difficulty as well. "What seems surprising is the 
ease with which a handful of whites could carry on racist cruelties 
against millions of natives. In a district of one million Indians there 
would often be one English magistrate only. In the 1850s, there was 
one English soldier to every five Indian soldiers, and one soldier, 
white or brown, to every six hundred civilians. Yet, as Philip 
Woodruff argues, there was no difficulty in holding the country 
*because most people did not find English rule intolerable, and 
because they believed there was English strength somewhere in the 
background." Now, this needs further probing. Bose has more or 
less adequately examined the effect of racism on the elite; it is 
important to know how racism affected the common man, why did 
he submit to it, and how he chose to oppose it. Answers to these 
questions can reveal colonialism's complex process of operation in 
India. I hope Bose's work would encourage others, historians as 
well as other social scientists, to inquire these questions further. 


z 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Kuldeep Mathur, BUREAUCRACY AND THE NEW AGRICUL- 


TURAL STRATEGY, Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 
1982, pp viii + 103, Rs 60. 


The importance of the efficiency of the bureaucracy as an instrument 
of socioeconomic change cannot be over-emphasized. A study of 
the role of the bureaucrats is all the more significant in the context 
of the Indian situation where the bureaucracy inherited from the 
colonial days has been vested with the responsibility of achieving free 
India's ideals and objectives. Although six five-year plans have been 
launched with the objective of bringing about substantial transforma- 
tions in our social and economic life, the government has failed so 
far to mitigate the sufferings of the people. The general trend today 
is to put the entire blame for all these failures on the civil service as 
it is commonly assumed that the success of development plans 
depends on how well the bureaucracy implements them. Civil 
servants are accused for their passion for rules, their trend to exercise 
too much authority, and their corrupt nature. They are also described 
as a hangover from the past, as a group which has not altered its 
thinking sufficiently to suit the changing conditions. 


These charges are by no means false, yet it should be recognized 
that civil servants also have their own version of administrative and 
other difficulties which stand in the way of their efficient implementa- 
tion of the development programmes. Added to this is the fact that 
the last of the old ICS members retired in 1980 and new cadres have 
made inroads into its dominating position. As a matter of fact, 
many factors and a multitude of working relationships govern the 
role performance of the administrators and any study to assess the 
role of the bureaucracy in policy implementation would not be 
complete unless all the factors and forces are taken into consideration. 


The book under review is a welcome addition to the literature on 
bureaucracy as it deals with this controversial but interesting topic 
of the role of the bureaucracy in the context of agricultural develop- 
ment in India. The book is based mainly on a case study undertaken 
in the district of Karnal in Haryana. The purpose of this study 
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is to ascertain the role played by the bureaucracy in the implementa- 
tion of the green revolution policies in the area. The Karnal district 
has been chosen for the case study, because it is one of those favoured 
areas in the country which form part of the green revolution belt. 
“By and large, green revolution has been confined to limited areas 
with irrigation facilities and to those farmers who have the resources 
or access to institutional finance” (p. 29). This study is a part of a 
three-nation study sponsored by the Asian Association of Social 
Science Research Councils, Bangkok, and was conducted during 
the second half of 1979. 


The book which has altogether ten chapters, can be divided into 
three parts. In the first part, the author considers the national 
administrative framework and the national level policies towards 
rural development. Policies towards rura] development, as described 
by the author, “have taken several directions. Efforts have been 
made to change the structure of rural community through land 
reform, facilitate new institutional framework through community 
development and Panchayati Raj, provide infrastructural facilities 
for increasing agricultural production directly or through expansion 
of credit facilities, and establish new institutions to promote the 
interests of a specific area or a particular target group. Usually, 
there are multiple policies working at the same time but receiving 
different emphases” (p. 20). Such diverse objectives of rural develop- 
ment have placed on the administrators at the district level a heavy 
burden, since the major task of policy implementation is vested in 
them. The author, at the same time, has not failed to note that the 
district bureaucracy today functions under the pressure of the local 
political leaders, whose tendency to favour the dominant agricultural 
group, is an impediment to the smooth functioning of the implemen- 
tation process. 


In the second part, the author presents the survey data derived 
from the study conducted in the Karnal district. A sample of blocks 
and villages was selected by him, and for his respondents he selected 
a sample of officials, political leaders and cultivators. The author 
has arrived at certain significant conclusions from the findings of the 
survey data : (i) Farmers who own comparatively larger operational 
holdings are able to attract several facilities. (ii) Education and 
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larger land-holdings are positively related. (iii) The background 
of bureaucrats is similar to that of a comparatively large landowner 
&nd probably it is this identification of the bureaucrats with the 
large farmers that made the small and poor farmers distrustful of 
government programmes. (iv) All the three categories of respon- 
dents share the common feeling that the administration suffers from 
a lack of integrity at both the administrative and the political levels 
and it is this quality of morality and honesty which is most desirable 
in the public servants today. (v) Officials and non-officials hold a 
poor image of each other. Each group thinks that the other does 
not perform its tasks well. (vi) The tension between non-officials 
and officials is not due to disagreements on broad goals but to the 
lack of cooperation between the two, resulting from the unreasonable 
demands of the former and their dependence on the latter to get 
things done. 


Finally, a synthesis is attempted in the third part to reveal that 
“the role of bureaucracy is tied to the groups that are propelling a 
particular type of development” (p. 95). If the intention of a public 
policy is to provide goods collectively without distinction among 
groups, bureaucracy may be able to play an effective role, even 
though there is a possibility that the vested interests wielding political 
power may become an impediment to their smooth. functioning. 
But if the intention is distinctive distribution, and not equitable 
distribution, bureaucracy is greatly handicapped. Thus, in the 
ultimate analysis, the functioning of bureaucracy “is not dependent 
on its internal competence alone but is determined to a great extent 
by the policies, their logic and intentions. What is important is to 
understand the social and political processes that give rise to a 
particular policy and demand its implementation in a particular 
way” (p. 96). 


The value of the work has been greatly enhanced by the inclusion 
of a number of tables, and figures and a select bibliography. 
The book will be of great help to all scholars interested in public 
administration and rural development. 


Department of Political Science PRASANTA KUMAR GHOSH 
Calcutta University 
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O. P. Goyal, CASTE AND VOTING BEHAVIOUR, Ritu Publishers, 
Delhi, 1981, pp. viii+120, Price Rs 60. 


In her aspiration to develop and modernize on a standard attained 
by the west, India, at the time of her independence, adopted a model 
of political system which was more or less patterned on the western 
style. But this model had to be operated in a country which, despite 
two centuries of British colonization, was basically traditional in 
nature. At every level of its operation, therefore, this western model 
of political system had to reckon with the reality of the country’s 
traditional socioeconomic forces, thereby making the operation much 
more complex than ever envisaged before. The electoral system, 
which is fundamental to the democratic political set-up adopted by 
India, had also, for the same reason, not been able to free itself 
from the impact of the country’s traditional socioeconomic structures 
and institutions. 


The book under review studies the relationship between this 
electoral process and one of the country’s most traditional social 
institutions—the caste system. In doing so, it shows the nature and 
extent to which this relationship is significant, and at the same time, 
indicates the manner in which, under the impact of socioeconomic 
changes ever since independence, the force and influence of this 
traditional social institution is gradually declining. 


The book begins with a description of thc caste system, its rela- 
tionship with the varna system, the nature of social mobility allowed 
under the caste system, the meaning of sanskritization and wester- 
nization, the concept of dominant caste, the process of fission and 
fusion that takes place within the caste system and the present nature 
of the caste system. It then moves on to explain the proximity 
between the caste and the world of politics, the legitimacy of caste 
political activity, the forces and factors that determine caste calcula- 
tions, and points at which caste calculations are important. Showing 
that the previous studies on the relationship between caste and 
politics have lacked a coherent and long-term prespective, the author 
contends that “there are different levels of politics, there are different 
stages of politicization, there are differences in the social context, 
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and there are differences in the electoral context" (p. 30). And in 
order to establish his contention, the author attempts to “find out if 
our data and generalisations help us to reconcile incompatibilities of 
generalisations, which exist because of different levels, contexts, and 
stages" (p. 35). l 


For this he conducted his study in four-different areas in Haryana, 
and thereby tried to show the nature of relationship between caste 
and voting behaviour. And in doing so, he has mainly pointed 
out the differences in these areas in terms of the social context and 
the electoral context. 


The first is the Tosham legislative assembly constituency, which 
is predominantly a rural constituency. It can be described as a 
“mixed constituency” where the phenomenon of the dominant caste 
does not predominate. The findings of this study are that the 
various dimensions of caste influence in voting behaviour appeared 
to be on the decline. The influence of the vote banks was also 
decreasing. Some amount of consistent party-voting or consistent 
candidate-voting appeared to be developing. The belief that a 
particular party or candidate would look after the interests of a 
single caste was on the decline. Political parties of the national 
level and also political leaders of state or national importance 
appeared to avoid caste identities. 


The next study was conducted in Kiloi legislative assembly 
constituency. This is a rural constituency situated in the Rohtak 
district of Haryana, with the predominance of one caste, the jats. 
Here the influence of caste on politics was strong. 


The third constituency taken up for study was the Rohtak 
legislative assembly constituency. The two dominant castes or social 
groups of this constituency are the vaish and the panjabis. The 
findings of this study are: when the competition is between two 
dominant castes, it is the attitude of the other castes and the 
dependent castes that is important and decisive. In the urban 
constituency, these other castes do not decide purely on caste 
considerations. Non-caste considerations are also important in their 
calculations. 
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The fourth case study was of the Bhiwani legislative assembly 
constituency. Four castes, the vaish, the brahmins, the rajputs and the 
panjabis can be described as the dominant castes of this constituency. 
This is primarily an urban constituency. Industrial workers are 
numerous in this constituency and they play a very decisive role in the 
outcome of the election, Mere caste voting was practically non- 
existent. No single candidate was able to secure the votes of any caste 
en bloc. The majority of certain castes did prefer a particular candi- 
date and the majority of certain other castes preferred another candi- 
date. Vote banks were on the decline. In general, the family did 
vote the same way. Industrial labour voted on considerations of trade 
union affiliation and labour identities. The influence of caste upon 
them was minimum. They did, however, canvass among their 
kinsmen and in their neighbourhood for their fevoured candidate. 


From the four studies conducted by the author, it is apparent 
that except in Kiloi where one-caste predominance exists, in all the 
other three legislative assembly constituencies, the influence of caste 
as -a force determining voting behaviour is on the decline. Caste 
groups do exist, but their impact on the electoral process is not very 
strong. 


The book is highly interesting in so far as it does take into 
account four very different cases where the social context of the caste 
influence is different. Of the two rural constituencies, one has the 
predominating influence of a single caste, whereas in the other, the 
incidence of caste predominance is very low. Of the two urban 
constituencies, in one, two dominant castes influence electoral 
behaviour whereas in the other, multiple dominant castes determine 
the course of the electoral politics. On an analysis of electoral 
behaviour in four diverse social situations, the author has attempted 
to establish that caste does not play a very decisive role in electoral 
politics. This is indeed a positive contribution to our knowledge of 
the nature of Indian politics today. 


However, some minor questions may be raised. The author, in his 
first chapter, Caste and the Constituent—A Theoretical Orientation, 
gives a fairly detailed conceptual framework of the caste system and 
its relationship with the electoral system. He points out further 
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that in analysing such a relationship one needs a long-term integrated 
perspective, so far lacking in all the previous work on such a rela- 
tionship. Such a perspective is necessary in order to show that 
there are different levels of politics, different stages of politicization, 
differences in social and electoral contexts. But throughout the book, 
the author focuses his attention on the differences in social and 
electroral contexts as apparent in the four case studies. The different 
levels of politics have been explained with reference to studies which 
the author had conducted in four previous elections : 1962, 1963, 
1967, 1971. But the existence of different stages of politicization, 
which enables one to get a historical perspective of the changing 
nature of caste influence, has not been dealt with in details. The 
author, of course, gives a conceptual explanation, in his first chapter, 
of what he means by different stages of politicization (pp. 31-4". 


But the study would have gained further value if he had explained 
more fully whether the decreasing influence of the caste factor in the 
electoral process, in the four different cases of caste predominance, 
is related to particular stages of politicization. 


The author admits in his introduction that there are a number 
of methodological limitations largely inherent in such techniques 
of survey research. To that extent, it is not fair to raise further 
cavil. 


In any case, the entire book is very useful particularly 
since we find that at present in many cases linguistic, communal 
and caste factors are translated into highly contentious electoral 
issues. 


Department of Political Science SWETA MOZOOMDAR 
St Xavier's College 
Calcutta. 
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Asim Kumar Chaudhuri, SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN INDIA, 
Progressive Publishers, Calcutta, 1980, pp. 276, Price Rs 60. 


Assessment of any social and political event of epic dimensions such 
as a country’s freedom movement is always difficult. Emotional 
involvement often produces a kink in outlook and colours the vision. 
Nowhere is this more true than in India where the apparent diver- 
sities seem to overshadow the basic social and cultural unity. 


The book under review treats the origin and growth of the socia- 
list movement in India as the linking thread between the numerous 
ideologies, dogmas and creeds associated with our freedom movement. 
Two factors have been singled out, and rightly so: the advent of 
Gandhi as the leader of the masses and the tremendous impact 
of the Russian Revolution. Naturally these two factors attracted 
young leaders in the persons of J P Narayan, M R Masani, Narendra 
Deva, and Asoka Mehta, to mention only a few. The Congress 
Socialist Party was formed in 1934 to try out the principles of 
socialism in Indian conditions — a task which remains unfulfilled 
even today. It is now common knowledge that the Communist 
Party of India did not join the CSP and dubbed Gandhi as an agent 
of the capitalists in India. It is interesting to note that the CSP chose 
to work within the Congress, to regard Gandhi as the supreme leader 
and yet to adhere to the principles of marxism. JP, the most 
brilliant among the young CSP leaders, clearly stated that in 
independent India: "Power is to be transferred to the producing 
masses." The author impartially observes that the Congress party 
was a heterogeneous organization dominated by landlords, big 
businessmen and successful men from different professions. They 
did not take seriously the constructive programme of Gandhi, e.g., 
his idea of trusteeship. JP along with Narenda Deva drew up the 
programme of the CSP and this programme was based on the 
marxist philosophy, though not of the dogmatic type. 


The author examines the relationship of M N Roy, and the CSP. 
After his expulson from the Communist International in 1929, Roy 
along with his followers, were absorbed in the party, though they 
never accepted the leadership of Gandhi. This goes to prove the 
liberal pragmatism of the CSP. Particularly interesting is the 
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CSP-CPI relationship. The facts presented clearly reveal the doctri- 
naire approach of the Indian communists in the formulation of 
their policies. 


In the late thirties JP, Nehru and Subhash Chandra Bose formed 
a nucleus around which the CSP’s constructive policies began to 
be formulated. However, the happenings at the Tripuri Congress 
led the Indian socialist movement to hitherto unforeseen courses. 
Perhaps time is not yet ripe, or the full facts not yet known, to 
evaluate the dramatic events, but we can side with the author in 
lamenting over Gandhi’s actions. 


The outbreak of the second world war and the Quit India move- 
ment tested the revolutionary spirit of many leaders of the CSP, 
particularly JP. After the failure of the movement, JP organized 
the Azad Dasta, a well-trained guerrilla group, to fight for freedom. 
After the second world war the international situation and the 
balance of power radically changed. Chinks in the armour of the 
hallowed British empire began to grow wider. The leaders of the 
freedom movement now began to realize that they could one day be 
really free. But instead of formulating national policies, they were 
torn with dissensions and the desire to grab lucrative offices 
became shamelessly clear. The events that led to the partition of 
India have not yet been evaluated completely. But this period, 
torn with controversies, saw the final flowering of the leadership of 
JP. He did not hesitate to differ publicly with Gandhi in refusing 
to join the Constituent Assembly. He clearly foresaw the disastrous 
consequences that the country would face in the case of partition 
of India. 


The Epilogue of the book really sums up the achievements of the 
CSP as well as its failures. The book also establishes JP as the lone 
surviving fighter for all that is best.in democracy and socialism. 


The book is the result of painstaking research work. It will be 
useful to all those who are interested in understanding Indian 
politics. 


Charu Chandra College KRISHNA NATH NANDI 
Calcutta 
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Prabhat Kumar Palit, THE CONGRESS(O) IN WEST BENGAL 
POLITICS, B. B. Co., Calcutta, 1983, pp xi+328, Price Rs 70. 


The Indian National Congress had to go through many ordeals since 
its inception in 1885. There were several ups and downs, emergence 
of small parties within it to challenge or change leadership, to 
change the course or nature of movement and even quitting the party 
by a section to organize parties of their own. These things happened 
both before and after independence. But what happened in 1969 
was unprecedented. Erosion, expulsion and excommunication, all 
took place simultaneously. All these took place as apart of the 
game of power and as usual in the garb of ideology. The leader of 
the new party declared : “It is a conflict between those who are for - 
socialism, for change and for the fullest internal democracy and 
debate in the organization on the one hand, and those who are for 
status quo, for conformism and for less than full discussion inside the 
Congress" (p 32). 


There was nothing new in this argument, for socialism is such an 
umbrella that it can give protection to any person, the only care that 
needs be taken is to unfold the umbrella in proper time. Mrs Gandhi, 
it is superfluous to note, did the work quite satisfactorily and won in 
the first round of the game and opened the vista for her victory in 
the subsequent rounds. She captured the scene in such a magical 
way that she not only symbolized the party but also symbolized the 
nation : "Indira is India". Split in a political party is not new, but 
what was new in this split was that for the first time the age-long Indian 
National Congress had to face such a situation and what was more 
important was that ‘power’ outwitted the party organization. Since 
independence the government had an edge over the party organization, 
and the earlier attempts to make the party a safety valve were turned 
down by persons like Nehru and Patel even against the wishes of 
Gandhi; yet patched coordination was somehow hatched between 
the party and the government. But in 1969 the ‘power’ had an 
unprecedented sway and for obvious reasons the bulk went to the 
‘power’. After the 1977 setback Mrs Gandhi has again come to 
power, but the party that she leads is far from a political party. 
Certain nominated persons are working in the name of a party and 
their leadership depends on the sweet will of the supreme leader. 
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However, the people who had been controlling the party organi- 
zation in 1969, retained the party and their party came to be 
known as the Congress(O). The name was practically given by the 
newsmen in order to differentiate between the old and the new. The 
Congress(O) does not exist today, nor does the ‘new’ Congress. The 
former merged in the Janata Party and the Congress (I) has emerged 


from the then ‘new’ Congress, leaving the rest to be called the 
Congress (S). - 


The book under review is on the role of the Congress(O) in West 
Bengal politics. Although the author has titled the book that way, 
he has in this connection discussed the role of a small party in the 
politics of the state definitely with special emphasis on the role of the 
Congress(O). His discussion on role perception and role performance 
in the introduction of the book has been made keeping in view all 
the political parties. The author has rightly said : “lack of clarity in 
role perception leads to decreased effectiveness and productivity. Role 
performance is thus intimately related to role perception" (p 2). In 
this connection inevitably comes the role of the leaders of a political 
party. The book impartially explains how a small party in West 
Bengal functions, and with what result, by trying to analyse the way 
in which the leaders of the party behave or perform their role. 


The Congress(O) in West Bengal was the state party of the all- 
India Congress(O). Quite naturally the state party had its limitations 
as regards formulating the party policy, at least in those days the 
state party had little autonomy in this matter. The state party was 
again eclipsed by the personalities of P C Sen and Atulya Ghosh. 
These two leaders could not accept the split at heart and for long 
cherished the desire that *a daughter [Mrs Gandhi] of the family 
would realize her mistakes and come back home" (p 47). Wishful 
thinking created a confusion in the rank and file of the party to the 
advantage of the new party. The Congress(O) was late to tide over 
the situation in the state politics, The Congress(O) could not consoli- 
date itself as an opposition party either in terms of organization 
or in terms of electoral victory. For that matter the position of all 
the small parties taken individually is similar, and it is for this reason 
that the small left parties, with the exception of the SUCI, have 
gone for a left front. They thereby obtain a "surplus value" in the 
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opinion of the author (p 19), which is not untrue. But the situation 
for the Congress(O) became more difficult because they could 
neither develop a front of the non-communist parties in West 
Bengal nor strongly justify their separate existence. This beside, the 
party had the viral infection of personal conflicts. The birth of the 
Janata Party was practically a boon to them, though for a very short 
while. From the electoral point of view the Janata party is non- 
existent in West Bengal. The chief reasons are two: (a) personal 
conflicts, which have been further widened and (b) unimaginative 
functioning. And it is for this reason when an all-India United 
Front is emerging with the Janata Party as a major constituent the 
state Janata Party has little chance to be benefited by that. The 
house is divided against itself. 


Besides a critical analysis of chronological development and 
political functioning of the Congress(O) the book contains two large 
chapters on “Social Background and Psychological Dimensions". 
These chapters include illuminating statistics-besed information about 
social equality, factionalism, power-orientation, elitism and trade 
unionism. These two chapters will be especially helpful to the 
research students. 


The title of the book is a bit deceptive, since apparently it may 
raise the question of topical relevance of the book. But that the 
Congress(O) is still alive is evident from the in-fighting in the Janata 
Party and therein lies the justification of the book. 


Department of Political Science ASIM KUMAR CHAUDHURI 
Charu Chandra College 
Calcutta 


Talukder Maniruzzaman, THE BANGLADESH REVOLUTION 
AND ITS AFTERMATH, Bangladesh Books International Ltd, 
Dacca, 1980, pp xvi + 259, Price Tk. 95. 


The uprising of the people of east Pakistan against their *Pindi' 
masters was not a “revolution” in the marxian sense. It did not 
bring about fundamental social changes and realignment of class 
forces in Bangladesh. Still the nature of politics in Bangladesh 
cannot be understood without understanding the extraordinary 
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process that led to its birth. Professor Talukder Maniruzzaman sets 
himself precisely this task. 


Professor Maniruzzaman enquiries into the political events of east 
Pakistan during the period from 1947 to 1971. He opines that “the 
Bangladesh revolution in 1971 was definitely a national revolution 
but it also generated forces which could have brought a social 
` revolution to successful fruition” (p. 236). Why such a revolution 
did not actually come about as a consequence of the political changes 
of 1971 has not been adequately explained, though the author tries 
to point out the political factors, especially the weaknesses of the 
Bangladesh leftists, that were responsible for such a failure. 


Professor Maniruzzaman's narration of the incidents in east 
Pakistan during the period from 1967 to 1971 is undoubtedly a 
comprehensive account of the various developments—social, economic 
and political —within the eastern wing of Pakistan. His analysis of 
the events connected with the language movement and the autonomy 
movement of east Pakistan is thorough and brings out the keen 
scientific outlook of a serious research worker. The analysis is 
mostly based on the data concerning the socioeconomic background 
and the psychological make-up of the main actors of the movements. 
The book presents a highly interesting empirical analysis of the 
developments in east Pakistan in the decade preceding the Bangladesh 
freedom movement. 


ln the first five chapters of the book Professor Maniruzzaman 
has covered the character of the power elite in Pakistan, the politics 
of autonomy in east Pakistan, nature of the regional politics in east 
Pakistan, different phases of the students’ movement and of the 
‘revolution’ in east Pakistan. In chapters six to nine the author has 
discussed different aspects of the guerrilla war, role of the left 
in Bangladesh, political polarization during the Mujib regime and 
different dimensions of General Zia’s regime. 


After analysing General Ziaur Rahaman's policy of political 
development, the author has correctly stated that “by early 1979 
the Bangladesh revolution had reached the stage of Thermidorean 
reaction. Though it may sound paradoxical, this post-revolution 
depoliticisation can lead either to despotism or a politically construc- 
tive period" (pp 227-8). 
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The book contains interesting data which may be useful for any 
serious student of politics in south Asia. That a section of the 
Awami League leaders, a few military officers and the marxist 
political parties involved in the Bangladesh liberation war, had 
studied and then attempted to put into practice the teachings 
of Mao Tsetung and Che Guevara regarding the guerrilla warfare 
tactics, is valuable information which one can gather from the 
book. The author writes : “Followiag the ideas developed by Mao 
Tsetung and Che Guevara, most Bengali army leaders realised that 
guerrillas must get the support of a strong regular formation to 
defeat a well-entrenched army like that of Pakistan" (p 112). The 
author seeks to assert that the ‘“‘Teliapara Document" that laid down 
“the strategy of the liberation war" and was prepared by Major 
Safiullah, Major Khaled Musharaf and Colonel Usmani, military 
leaders of the liberation war, was modelled on the Mao-Guevara 
strategy of guerrilla warfare. 


Regarding India's role in the liberation war, the author, at one 
stage of his analysis, says that there is some justification in the claims 
that *'if the Indian forces had not come into the war directly, the 
Mukti Bahini itself would have liberated the country within six 
months", or alternatively, that, ‘the Indian army just walked in 
when the Mukti Bahini had already finished the job" (pp. 123-4). 
Such an assessment is too much simplistic and not only undermines 
India's role in the liberation war but also betrays a lack of objectivity 
that we cannot expect of a scholar of Professor Maniruzzaman's 
stature. To our relief, the author has ultimately corrected the lapse 
and has remarked in the concluding portion of the relevant chapter 
that "the Mukti Bahini and the Indian forces thus played equally 
important and complementary roles in bringing the liberation war 
to a swift end" (p 134). 


The Bangladesh Revolution And its Aftermath is an excellent and 
interesting book. It is the product of valuable research work con- 
ducted in respect of a very important political event of recent times. 


Department of Political Science RATNA GHOSH 
Rani Birla College 
Calcutta. 
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B. D. Arora, INDIAN-INDONESIAN RELATIONS, Asian 
Educational Services, New Delhi, 1981, Price Rs 95. 


India's relations with Indonesia passed through three distinct phases. 
In the beginning the relations were friendly, even cordial, and such 
relations continued more or less through the fifties. During the 
period 1960-65 Indian-Indonesian relations remained strained, and 
somewhat positively hostile. After Sukarno lost his power and a 
new regime was established at Jakarta, India's relations with 
Indonesia entered into the third phase. The relations were no 
longer hostile, though the old warmth was not restored. 


The book under review is actually a detailed study of Indian- 
Indonesian relations mainly of the second phase covering a period of 
about flve years. Five chapters consisting of 223 pages are devoted 
to it. Though the first phase of Indian-Indonesian relations is 
excluded from this study, it is referred to in the first chapter (covering 
60 pages ) to provide a suitable background for an analysis of the 
second phase. According to the title of the book, fifteen years of 
the third phase of Indian-Indonesian relations (from 1966 to 1980) 
are included in the study, but this part is discussed in a cursory 
manner in two chapters consisting of not more than 60 pages. 
Though there was little excitement in Indian-Indonesian relations 
during the post-Sukarno period, one fears that full justice has not 
been done by the author to this phase. It would have been better 
if the book had remained confined to the Sukarno period which was 
probably the subject-matter of the Ph. D. thesis of the author on 
the basis of which this book is written. 


Dr Arora's analysis of the second phase of Indian-Indonesian 
relations is, however, excellent. It is based on documents, inter- 
views, press reports and all the other available material. He went to 
Indonesia to consult original documents and to interview the leading 
personalities. The outcome of this academic adventure is this 
publication which, according to the author, **is the first comprehen- 
sive study on Indian-Indonesian relations in modern times'' (Preface). 
It is undoubtedly comprehensive so far as the second phase is 
concerned. Itis a period of hostility in spite of the non-aligned 
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foreign policy followed by both the countries. In the first chapter 
the author seeks to analyse the major factors that gave rise to this 
hostility, and gives due emphasis, along with other points, on the 
personal relations between the supreme leaders of the two countries, 
Sukarno and Nehru. He writes : “In course of time, the two 
leaders came to have dislike for each other. Sukarno's pride and 
prejudices did not get due respect from Nehru. Even India's recep- 
tions to Sukarno grew less warm. Sukarno began to nourish a 
feeling that Nehru was a road-block in the way of his assumption 
of big leader's role in South-East Asia, nay, in the whole of Asia 
and Africa" (p 34). 


Though both Sukarno and Nehru tried to keep their countries 
outside the cold war politics of bipolarity, their views regarding the 
role of non-alignment in international relations were different. 
Aecording to Nehru its main role was to create a climate favourable 
for peace so that the economic reconstitution of the new states 
might continue undisturbed. In Sukarno's view the main objective 
of the non-aligned movement was to fight colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. He believed that international peace was conditional 
upon the success of this anti-colonial struggle. This emphasis on 
anti-colonialism brought Sukarno close to China, and in order to 
retain China in the anti-colonial camp he preferred Afro-Asianism 
to non-alignment. Nehru supported Afro-Asianism as long as 
India's relations with China were friendly, and he took a prominent 
part in the first Afro-Asian conference held at Bandung in 1955. 
But, with the rise of the Sino-Indian dispute, Nehru lost his enthu- 
siasm for Afro-Asianism and persistently opposed Sukarno's attempts 
to hold a second Afro-Asian conference. Nehru then preferred non- 
alignment which would exclude both China and Pakistan. The 
divergent attitudes of India and Indonesia towards non-alignment 
and Afro-Asianism have clearly been explained by the author in the 
second and the fourth chapters. These differences on non-alignment 
and Afro-Asianism made their relations extremely bitter, and this 
bitterness had its impact on many other issues, including the forma- 
tion of Malaysia. These problems have been discussed by the 
author in the third chapter. In his foreign policy Sukarno received 
support not only from China but also'from Pakistan after its 
(Pakistan's) relations with China took a turn for the better. The 
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rise of the Islamabad-Peking-Jakarta axis completed the process of 
the deterioration of the Indian-Indonesian relations. The author 
has, therefore, written two chapters, one on the role of China and 
another on that of Pakistan in generating Indian-Indonesian 
tension, 


Why did Nehru and Sukarno differ in their attitude towards 
colonialism ? This was the crucial point. The authour observes : 
“Divergence in the two countries’ foreign policies during the first 
half of this decade related to their different approaches to the issue 
of colonialism in general" (p 337). They differed fundamentally 
because of their divergent experience about colonial rule in the post- 
war period. The British and also the French colonial rule ended in 
India peacefully and through negotiations. Though Goa created 
a problem, its impact on India's attitude towards colonialism as a 
whole was very limited.. From the experience of his own country 
Nehru concluded that colonialism was a dying force. Indonesia, 
on the other hand, had to wage a protracted war of national 
independence against the Dutch in the post-war period. Moreover, 
the Dutch intransigence forced Sukarno to make huge military 
preparations for the liberation of West Irian. 


This experience led Sukarno to adopt a tough attitude towards 
colonialism, Thus, differences in their attitude towards colonialism 
and international relations as a whole, must ultimately be traced, 
along with other. forces, to these historical factors. The author is 
aware of them and has mentioned them, though very briefly, on 
page 35. Judged in this light it is, however, difficult to accept the 
author's view that India could have easily arrested the process of the 
deterioration of her relations with Indonesia. He writes : “In fact 
India viewed its relations with Indonesia helplessly and inexorably 
touching the lowest ebb during the Sukarno era. Although there is 
no question of minimizing the adverse role played by various forces 
and factors, the major blame for India's helplessness in the matter 
should go to India itself. It has failed to realize the importance of a 
sentimental neighbour like Indonesia demanding friendship on its own 
terms" (pp 336-7). He seems to suggest that during the period of 
her friendship with Indonesia (first phase of India-Indonesia relations) 
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India could have consolidated “people to people relationship with that 
country" by ‘‘devising and implementing long-term commercial and 
cultural policies” (p 337), and thus arrest the subsequent deteriora- 
tion in the political relations. It may be difficult for many to 
accept such criticism. 


The book is well arranged, but repetitions are many and they 
might have been avoided. On page 258 the author writes : “President 
Sukarno's two-day visit to Pakistan in September 1964 strengthened 
Indonesia's relations with that country still further." Again on p 260 
it is written : “President Sukarno's visit to Pakistan in September 
1964 had laid a firm basis for cooperation and collaboration between 
them." There are many such repetitions and if one compares 
pp 135-6 with pp 167-8 one will find the same sentences and even 
thesame paragraphs. The bibliography is good, though one may 
wonder how Ayub Khan’s book Friends Not Masters, Z A Bhutto's 
book The Myth of Independence or the journal Peking Review could 
be placed under the category of documents. 


Deptt. of International Relations GAURIPADA BHATTACHARYYA 
Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
NEW DELHI 


ANNUAL ESSAY PRIZE COMPETITION-—1984 


Entries are invited for the annual essay prize competition, 1984. 
The value of the prizes for the competition will be as under: 
one first prize Rs 2,000; one second prize Rs 1,500; one third 
prize Rs 1,000. 

Any competitor who got a prize on one occasion will not, on 
any subsequent occasion, be eligible for an equivalent or lower prize. 
The joint authorship of essays shall not be allowed and any essay 
under joint authorship shall disqualify for the competition. The 
purpose of the Essay Competition is to encourage original and 
significant contributions to the study of public administration in 
all its aspects, specially in its Indian context. 

The following four subjects have been prescribed and it is open 
to competitors to choose any one of them : 

1 Resource Mobilisation for Seventh Plan-Problems and 
Prospects 

2 Public Utilities and Common Man 

3 Electoral Reforms in India 

4 Public Policies and Politicization of Instruments of Imple- 
mentation. 

Essays should be based on personal research or experience of 
the competitors and show evidence of original thinking and scholar- 
ship as well as a critical analysis of the subject. Broad generalization 
should be avoided. The essays should be in English and its length 
should be approximately 10,000 words. Ail essays must be typed 
on one side of the paper only and submitted in triplicate under 
a nom de plume. The full name and address of the competitor 
should be given on a separate sheet and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside and the following 
inscription : 

"Annual Essay Prize Competition—1984 Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi." 

All essays should be sent to Shri P R Dubhashi, Director, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indraprastha Estate, Ring 
Road, New Delhi-110002, by registered post, so as to be received 
not later than 16 August 1984. The envelope should be marked 
“ESSAY PRIZE COMPETITION—1984", The essays will be 
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adjudged by a body of Judges selected by the Executive Council of 
the Institute and the awards of the Judges shall be final. The 
Institute reserves the right not to make any award if none of the 
essays submitted reaches the necessary standard. Any essay which 
receives an award shall become the property of the IIPA. 


The prize will be given away on the occasion of the Annual General 
Meeting of the Institute to be held in the month of October, 1984. 


NB Intending competitors who wish to seek any further clarification 
may write to the Registrar, Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi-110 002. 
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